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4 ek first edition of this commentary exdited a goo deal 
‘of interest on account of the evidence adduced Herein 

in favour of the influence of Greek % Eccle- 
siastes. With respect to the validi dence, 
the dissentients were, I suppose, at of the 


publication of the first edition of this work, and for a good 
while afterwards, in the majority. More recently, however, 
and apart from very important additional evidence pre- 
sented in the following pages, a change has occurred. It 
has been said, indeed, that the question now at issue is 
concerned, not with the reality of the influence, on the 
Book, of Greek thought, but with the extent of such 
influence. In this case, the importance of Ecclesiastes in 
relation to the history of religion needs scarcely to be 
insisted on; and it ought, I think, to be conceded that the 
Book should also have a place in the history of philosophy 
in general. 

Though I have no defire to detract from the merits of 
Zirkel as a pioneer, in 1792, with respect to Greek influence 
on Ecclesiastes, I may state that what I published eighty 
years later was the result of independent research, and was 
in no way suggested by what Zirkel had written. Up to 
the present time I have not seen his Untersuchungen, and I 
am not aware that a copy exists in any of the public 
libraries of this country. Such information as I have 
obtained concerning the work has been derived from the 
statements of others. About the year 1871 I perceived an 
essential analogy between the Law of the Times and 
Seasons in the third chapter of Ecclesiastes and the Stoic 
moral principle of “living conformably to nature,” and I 
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now see that indications of the influence of Greek thought 
on the Book are abundant and conclusive. Zirkel, however, 
appears to have proceeded in a different manner, and to 
have emphasised too strongly the presence of Greek idiom 
in the language. Here the evidence is at best but scanty ; 
and Zirkel’s work can scarcely be said to have attained 
any conspicuous success. 

The view which I presented (and now again present) of 
the aim and plan of the Book was not likely to escape some 
adverse criticism. It may seem on a superficial view 
improbable that the author of Ecclesiastes would devote so 
much of his Book to the opinions and dicta of sages and phi- 
losophers in order that, in the scanty space of the concluding 
verses, he should set them all aside, and direct his reader’s 
attention to Authority and Faith. How far the position 
thus taken by the author of Ecclesiastes is analogous to 
that of St. Augustine, or of Pascal, or of an eminent living 
statesman and philosopher, it is not for me to determine, 
the function I have to discharge being that of an inter- 
preter. Much will depend on the true sense of the last 
verse of the Book, the exegesis of which I have now 
more fully developed in the concluding note. . 

In the present -edition of this work, as previously, the 
peculiarities of the language of Ecclesiastes are treated as, 
with respect to the date of the Book, of subordinate 
importance. An additional reason for such a view of the 
matter has been lately furnished by the discovery of frag- 
ments from the original Hebrew of Ecclesiasticus. From 
the evidence thus presented, Messrs. Cowley and Neubauer, 
the editors of the Oxford fragments, observe that the 
language is “classical Hebrew,” though “we know from 
Ecclesiastes that thé New-Hebrew idiom was in process of 
formation at this time.” Whether this idiom, so far as it 
is exhibited in Ecclesiastes, was employed more generally, 
or was used, for the most part, only by members of the 
Jewish colleges, we have apparently no means of deter- 
mining. The Son of Sirach has been regarded as belonging 
to the priestly caste ; and it seems by no means unlikely 
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that composition in the older or more classical idiom was 
cultivated especially in connection with the Temple 
service. This matter may be not without interest. with 
regard to Ecclesiastes, but, with respect to some other 
portions of the Old Testament, it has far greater consequence, 

For this edition the work has been re-written throughout, 
and many changes have been introduced. I hope that it will 
be found that, though there is a very substantial accord with 
what had been said in the previous edition, an important 
advance has nevertheless been made. Of the literature of 
Ecclesiastes published either in this country or abroad 
during the last twenty-five years it is scarcely necessary or 
desirable that I should attempt to give a complete and 
critical estimate. 
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FROM THE PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 
(1874). 


ESV@UX, in the Preface to his book on Ecclesiastes, 
tells us that about thirty years had elapsed since he 
had first planned the work, and nearly five-and-twenty 
since he had published a sketch of his plan; that the work 
had cost him a hundredfold the time and study which he 
had at first imagined would be necessary; and that he had 
been obliged again and again to re-mould the work, casting 
it into a form different from that which he had at first 
intended. 

I might, with reference to the work now submitted to 
the public, repeat, to a considerable extent, what was said 
by Desvceux. I cannot, it is true, say that thirty years 
have passed since I planned my work; but, still, not only 
is it a very long time since I attained some of the conclusions 
concerning the interpretation of particular passages, which 
I still hold, and which I have now for the first time printed, 
but a good many years have elapsed since I prepared for a 
society, with which I was at the time connected, a paper 
on Kcclesiastes containing and expressing those conclusions. _ 
Afterwards, I re-wrote and enlarged this paper, with a view 
to its being published. Other work and other engagements, 
however, demanded attention ; and my paper in its improved 
form was laid aside. Subsequently, my attention being for 
a time less occupied with other pursuits, I] took up the 
work anew, and again enlarging it, it assumed that tripartite 
form which it now presents; the paper above mentioned 
becoming, to a considerable extent, the basis of the Exegetical 
Analysis. 
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When the work was now, as it seemed to me, just ready 
for the press, I began to perceive the peculiar relation of 
Kceclesiastes to the post-Aristotelian philosophy. This being 
seen, I tried to adapt my work, by comparatively inconsider- 
able alterations ; and I gave some account of the fact I had 
discovered in a pamphlet entitled Some New Evidence as to 
the Date of Ecclesiastes, London, 1872. I found, however, 
that the adaptation of my work which I had attempted was 
unsatisfactory. The relation of Ecclesiastes to the post- 
Aristotelian philosophy was too fundamental to be thus dealt 
with. Much of the work was accordingly written anew; 
and a good deal of illustrative matter introduced. The 
work has certainly cost me an expenditure of time and 
labour such as I could not have at all anticipated when my 
attention was first directed to the subject. 

Of the three parts into which my work is divided, I 
have endeavoured to keep the second — the Evegetical 
_ Analysis—which gives a general view of the interpretation 
of Ecclesiastes, free from Hebrew quotations or such techni- 
calities as would be unintelligible to readers not possessing 
a knowledge of the original languages of the Old Testament. 
This part of the work has, perhaps on account of its origin, 
referred to above, a somewhat more popular and less 
scientific garb than it would otherwise have had. If this 
be a fault, it is one which I have not cared to correct. 

The Translation differs in no small degree from the 
Authorised Version, on which, however, it is, to a consider- 
able extent, based. I may observe that I have not followed 
the Authorised Version with respect tothe usage of printing 
supplied words in italics. The practice is one which it is, 
perhaps, impossible to adopt with perfect and entire con- 
sistency. I venture to hope, however, that my translation 
will not, on the whole, be found wanting in closeness to the 
original. The notes appended to the translation will be, 
I trust, not without value to the student. They must be 
looked upon as, in some measure, supplementary to such 
illustrative matter as may be found in the Introduction 


and Exegetical Analysis. 
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The function which I have attempted to discharge in the 
following pages is that of the interpreter. Many expository 
works on Ecclesiastes have been written, but the present 
is not an addition to their number. My object is not to 
deduce moral or religious lessons from the Book, but to set 
forth its meaning. Simply to attain this object is, however, 
a task of no small difficulty. The interpreter can scarcely 
be indifferent with respect to those grave questions which 
Koheleth discusses. And thus a danger arises lest the 
interpreter’s work should be marred by the intermingling 
of the subjective, and lest by toning down, or dimly 
presenting, some of the conflicting sentiments contained in 
the Book, he should give an image incomplete and distorted. 
How far I have avoided these faults the candid and 
thoughtful reader may decide. Where there is so much 
which will probably appear new and strange, some things— 
possibly a good many things—may be deemed unacceptable. 
Still, it is perhaps not altogether impossible that my work, 
on the whole, may be regarded in time to come as having 
marked some real advance towards the full solution of the 
great enigma of Koheleth. 

Wa 
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INTRODUCTION 
OK 


ap PESTASTES is distinguished among 8 of 
the Old Testament by strongly-marked characteristics. 
In most of these books a relation to the theocracy is obvious 
and prominent; but in Ecclesiastes the theocratic element 
appears, at least on a cursory view, subordinate and insig- 
nificant. Ecclesiastes takes a wide and comprehensive 
survey of humanity, and dealing with man as man, seems 
scarcely to regard, if it does not entirely forget, the distinc- 
‘tive peculiarities of the theocratic people. Its character, 
too, in general, appears philosophical rather than religious. 
Its tone is not that of the prophet declaring to Israel “the 
word of the Lorp,” but rather that of the philosopher 
telling of his investigations concerning the course of things 
in the world, and of his attempts to solve the intricate 
problems presented by the condition of mankind. There 
are, indeed, particulars in which Ecclesiastes resembles 
some other of the Biblical books. A portion of its contents 
may seem not quite unlike the Proverbs, and there may 
appear ground for comparison, also, with the Book of Job, 
in the absence of conspicuous reference to the theocracy, in 
the subject-matter of the discussion, and in some of the 
sentiments expressed. But, with respect to its peculiar 
philosophical character, Ecclesiastes marks an advance on 
the Book of Job, which to some readers may more than 
compensate for its inferiority to the latter in poetical form 
_ and balanced parallelism. 
B 
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The difficulties which Ecclesiastes presents have appeared 
so great that, with regard to these, our book has been 
asserted to have a pre-eminence among the Books of the 
Old Testament. Moreover, in its present form, the book 
has been viewed as a mere heap of disjecta membra. “This 
interesting treatise is,’ says a recent writer, “in its com- 
monly received shape, little more than a tissue of loose, 
disjointed aphorisms and contradictory theses concerning 
the highest problems of ethics and metaphysics. The form 
of the work is characterised by an utter lack of plan; the 
matter by almost impenetrable obscurity.”* To this 
alleged “utter lack of plan” assent cannot be given, even if 
it be at the same time allowed that the book is not a 
systematic philosophical treatise, at least from a modern 
point of view. But to speak, as the writer just quoted speaks, 
of an irrelevancy “suggestive of the ravings of a delirious 
fever patient,” seems to show some want of wisdom, and 
of that reverential regard which, on various grounds, the 
book may claim. It is hoped that what is said in the 
sequel will suffice to show that there is a plan and purpose 
pervading the book, even in its “contradictory theses.” 
Still, if the difficulties of the book are not insurmountable, 
they are undoubtedly considerable. Its diction presents 
a marked difference from that of any other of the Bib- 
lical books. Much difficulty has also resulted from the 
failure to place the book in its true relation to history. 
But, in addition to this or other more usual causes of 
difficulty, there would certainly appear to be another which 
was inherent in the original composition of the book. The 
distinction between esoteric and exoteric doctrine, which 
we find afterwards in the New Testament (eg. Matt. xiii. 
11; 1 Cor. ii. 6), would seem to have been already operative 
when Keclesiastes was written. In treating of his grand 
themes, the author doubtless had in view those who were 


é 


already initiated, more or less, in the school of philosophical - 


wisdom. He wrote, not for the frivolous and unlearned, 
but for earnest and meditative students, whose minds 


* Dillon’s Sceptics of the Old Testament, p. 87. 
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_ would be invigorated by grappling withdifficulty, and who 
would be qualified to enjoy that intense pleasure of 
successful” investigation, concerning which our author him- 
self says: “Who is as the wise man? And who as he that 
knoweth the explanation of a thing? A man’s wisdom 
maketh his face to shine, and the sternness of his counte- 
nance is changed” (viii. 1). The position that Ecclesiastes 
possesses a designedly enigmatical character is one of no small 
importance ; and it is desirable that the reader should keep it 
steadily in view while studying and investigating the book. 


§ 2.—TsE ALLEGED SoLomonic AUTHORSHIP. 


THAT Ecclesiastes was not written by Solomon is the/ 
deliberate verdict of modern criticism; and to this verdict) 
assent must certainly be given. The first verse of the first 
chapter describes what follows as “The words of Koheleth, 
the son of David, king in Jerusalem.” And in the twelfth 
verse of the same chapter, where Koheleth himself speaks, 
we have, “I, Koheleth, was king over Israel in Jerusalem.” 
But, after the second chapter, the Solomonic or royal 
character of Koheleth almost, if not altogether, disappears 
—at any rate till we come to xii. 9; and sometimes Kohe- 
leth’s personal experience seems to become so shadowy that 
we might perhaps entirely forget that we are reading a 
narrative of such experience, if we were not reminded of 
the fact by such passages as vii. 15, 23 sy, x. 7. If 
~ Solomon was really the author of Ecclesiastes, it seems not 
easy to understand why he should call himself Koheleth, 
instead of using his ordinary and well-known name. We 
may with some probability infer, from the employment of 
the name Koheleth, that the author of our bovk did not 
intend to be understood as meaning that the work was 
really written by the Solomon of Hebrew history. With 
regard to the first verse of the book, the remark may be 
made that it is a superscription resembling to some extent 
_ the titles to the Psalms and the subscriptions to the apos- 
tolical Epistles, and that thus it may be reasonably ques- 
tioned whether this verse was not added by a later hand. 
B 2 
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But, even on the supposition that the first verse was written 
by the author himself, little importance need be attached to 
the words “son of David,” if the author had made his fiction 
sufficiently transparent by the use of the name Koheleth 
instead of Shelomoh or Solomon. 

A powerful argument in favour of the late origin of the 
book is derived from the fact that its language makes a 
marked approach to Rabbinical Hebrew. With respect to 
isolated words or phrases, parallels may perhaps in part be 
found in the earlier literature, but no satisfactory answer 
can thus be given to an argument drawn from the prevailing 
and general complexion of the language. 

The opinions of those competent to judge are now so 
generally agreed in rejecting the attribution of the book to 
Solomon, that a more extended discussion of the alleged 
~ Solomonic authorship may be regarded as superfluous, 


§ 3—EVIDENCE OF THE PRIORITY OF ECCLESIASTES 
TO ECCLESIASTICUS. 


PuTTING aside, therefore, the opinion that Ecclesiastes was 
written by Solomon, and keeping in view what has just 
been said with regard to its diction, we still have before us 
an extended period during which the book must have been 
composed. With a view. to arriving at a more definite 
conclusion, we may obtain, I think, important evidence 
from Keclesiasticus (taken together with the translator’s 
prologue) as to the date before which Ecclesiastes was 
written. The question as to the date of Ecclesiastes might be 
somewhat more easily settled if we could accept the opinion 
that the prologue to Ecclesiasticus furnishes satisfactory 
evidence that the OldTestament canon was already definitely 
fixed. It may not be possible, however, to prove that, when 
the translator speaks of “the law itself, and the pro- 
phecies, and the rest of the books” (ra Aoura Tov BiBXiwv), 
the third division, “the rest of the books,” or the Hagio- 
grapha, was already so definite that no addition could 
possibly be made to it. It would certainly appear that the 
translator attributed some degree of antiquity to the books 
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of the Hagiographa, for we read in this same prologue of 
“the law, and the prophets, and the others who followed in 
their steps” (rév GAwv tav Kat’ adtods HxodovOnKdTev), 
and of “the law, and the prophets, and the other books of 
the fathers” (tOv G\X@v watpiwv B.Briwv). The attribution 
of antiquity to the books of the Hagiographa does not, 
however, afford grounds sufficient to enable us to determine 
whether or not Ecclesiastes was already numbered among 
them. But, without attempting definitely to settle this 
question, we may, I think, find evidence of high probability 
that Ecclesiastes was in existence, not only when the trans- 
lator wrote the prologue, but even when the Son of Nirach 
composed his book. There are several places in Ecclesiasticus 
which might be supposed, with more or less probability, to 
indicate an acquaintance with Kcclesiastes, as Ecclus. xii. 
13 sg., compared with Kecl. x. 11; Keclus. xiii. 25, 26, with 
Eccl. viii. 1; Ecclus. xix. 16, with Eccl. vii. 20-22; Ecclus. 
xx. 7, xxi. 25, 26, with Eccl. x. 2,3, 12-14; Ecclus. xxvii. 26, 
with Eccl. x. 8. Such coincidences as may be found in 
these and other places may not be unworthy of considera- 
tion, but I would direct the reader’s attention more 
especially to one remarkable passage (Ecclus. xxxiil. 13-15),* 
- which may be thus rendered: “As a potter's clay in his 
hand—all its ways according to his good pleasure—so men 
in the hand of Him who made them, to render to them 
according to His judgment. Opposite to evil is good, and ~ 
opposite to death is life, so opposite to a pious man a sinner. 
And so look at all the works of the Highest—two and two, 
one over against another.” With this passage should be 
compared Eccl. vii. 13-15: “Behold the work of God; for 
who can straighten what He hath made crooked? In the 
day of prosperity enjoy thyself, but in the day of adversity, 
behold. God, indeed, hath set the one corresponding to the 
other, because man findeth nothing after him. I saw all 
in the days of my vanity: sometimes a righteous man . 
perisheth in his righteousness, and sometimes a wicked man 
_ prolongeth his life in his wickedness.” Corresponding to 


* Otherwise differently placed (xxxvi. 13-15). 
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what is said in the one passage of men and their lot being 
“in the hand of Him who made them,” like “a potter’s 
clay,” we find in the other “the work of God” in relation 
to men described as being such that none “can straighten 
what He hath made crooked.” The words “opposite to 
evil is good” (amévavtt tod Kaxod to ayafov) should be 
compared with what is said in Ecclesiastes of “adversity ” 
(MY “evil”) and “prosperity” (M216 “good”). Then it 
should be observed that in the words “and opposite to 
death is life, so opposite to a pious man a sinner,” taking 
them in the order in which they stand, “death” in 
the one clause corresponds to “a pious man” in the other, 
and “life” to “a sinner.” This seemingly inverted order, 
and this close and remarkable juxtaposition, may be 
accounted for if we turn to the passage in Ecclesiastes, 
where we have, “Sometimes a righteous man perisheth in his 
righteousness, and sometimes a wicked man prolongeth his life 
in his wickedness.” Again, “look at (€u8rewor eis) all the 
works of the Highest,” answers to “ behold (78) the work 
of God.” Perhaps, however, the most important words are 
those which conclude the passage from Ecclesiasticus: 
“Two and two, one over against another” (dvo0 duo év 
Katévavte Tod évos), Which should be compared with “God, 
indeed, hath set the one corresponding to the other” 
(myey? myn). The Greek words & xatévavte tod évbs 
appear almost as if a direct translation from the Hebrew of 
Ecclesiastes ; and it is the idea of duality in correspondence 
found in Ecclesiastes, one thing balancing another as made 
by God, that seems especially to have impressed the mind of 
the Son of Sirach. That the correspondence between the two 
passages is accidental can scarcely be regarded as probable. 
That the author of Ecelesiastes borrowed from Ecclesiasticus 
is not likely to be maintained after a careful study of the 
two passages. There remains the possibility that both 
authors may have been indebted to a common source. But, 
though it is probable that Ecclesiastes possesses, more or 
less, a composite character, yet, if the reader will mark 
carefully the various points of correspondence, the connec- 
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tion of the passage in Ecclesiastes with the context, and 
how in the midst of it occur the words of Koheleth, “I saw 
all in the days of my vanity,” he is scarcely likely to come 
to the conclusion that the passage was taken bodily from 
some earlier work and transferred to Ecclesiastes.* 

The words which follow the quotation made from Ecclesi- 
asticus are of importance with regard to the question we 
are considering. “TI, also, /ast was awake” (xdyo éoyaros 
nypuTvnca) (invigilans litterarum studiis\. These words are 
entirely suitable to the conclusion that the Son of Sirach 
had just been using the work of a predecessor not very far 
distant in time. With regard to the remainder of the verse 
(xxxili. 16), there is great variation in the readings given 
by the MSS. and versions. According to good authority 
we should have, “ And I inherited them, as from the begin- 
ning” (kal KaTeKAnpovounca adtovs Kalas ar’ apyfs). This 
“inheritance” would consist, of course, in the work of his 
predecessors, which the Son of Sirach employed. “ From 
the beginning” is more obscure, but the Son of Sirach may 
mean “from the beginning of the present work.” The 
reading followed by A. V., which speaks of him as “ gather- 
ing after the grape-gatherers,” and “filling his winepress | 
like a gatherer of grapes,” also accords with the using the 
work of previous writers. 

It must be maintained, then, that the passages Eccl. vii. 
13-15 and Ecclus. xxxiii. 13-15 furnish weighty evidence 
in favour of the conclusion that Ecclesiastes was already in 
existence in the days of the Son of Sirach. Now, if the 
evidence thus adduced is valid, and if we are able to ascer- 
tain the time when Ecclesiasticus was composed, we shall 
have a date before which Ecclesiastes was written. But, 
before endeavouring to determine this date, it may be 


_ desirable to consider the influence exercised on Ecclesiastes 


* Dr. CO. H. H. Wright, in his Donnellan Lectures on Koheleth, admits, 
on the ground of i correspondence of Hcelus. xxxiii, 13-15 and Eccl. 
vii. 13-15, and other coincidences, that the Son of Sirach “ was well 
acquainted with the work of Koheleth, and borrowed thoughts from it, 
put regards the “remark about the potter’s clay” as referable to Isaiah 
(see Isa. xly. 9, Ixiv. 8). Jeremiah xviii. 2-6 would be, perhaps, even more 


probable. 
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by Greek philosophy. This may enable us to determine 
also a serviceable date after which the book was written. — 


§ 4.—ManIFrest INFLUENCE OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY. 


JOSEPHUS, in a passage (Contr. Ap.1, § 22) which has 
naturally attracted attention, speaks concerning the esti- 
mation of his people by the Greeks, and of Aristotle’s 
intercourse with a certain Jew, to the following effect :— 
“It is easy to perceive that not only the Greeks of least 
account, but those who were most distinguished for wisdom, 
admired those (i.e. Jews) whom they chanced to meet with. 
For Clearchus, who was a pupil of Aristotle, and second to 
none of the philosophers of the Peripatetic school, says, in 
his first book on Sleep, that his master Aristotle discoursed in 
this manner of a certain Jew, he ascribing the narrative to 
Aristotle himself, for it is thus written: ‘ But, while a long 
discourse would be tedious, it may be at the same time not 
amiss to relate of those things which he said such as are 
wonderful and philosophic. But assuredly know,’ said he, 
‘O Hyperochides, that I shall seem to say things like 
dreams.’ Then Hyperochides said respectfully, ‘On that 
account, indeed, we are all anxious to hear. ‘Then, said 
Aristotle, ‘according to the precept of the rhetoricians, let 
us tell first of his race, so that we may not disobey the 
teachers of literary style.’ ‘Say, then,’ said Hyperochides, 
‘what you think proper.’ ‘ He, then, by race, was a Jew 
from Ccelesyria; and his people are descendants of the 
Indian philosophers called, as it is said, Calani, but among 
the Syrians Jews, they having derived this name from their 
country, which is called Judwa by those who inhabit it. 
But the name of their city is very crabbed, for they call it 
Hierusalem. This man, then, being entertained by many, 
and coming down from the upper country to the coast, was 
a Greek, not merely in speech, but also in mind. And as 
we happened at that time to be sojourning in Asia, he 
having come to the parts where we were, met with us and 
certain other students of philosophy, and tested their 
wisdom. And, associating with many accomplished persons, 
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he imparted something more than he received.’ Thus spoke 


Aristotle in the work of Clearchus, and, in addition, he 


spoke of the great and wonderful self-restraint of this Jew 
with regard to his mode of living and with respect to his 
sensual desires. And it is easy for those who wish to know 
more to consult the book itself, for I am careful not to 
quote more than is necessary.” 

The fact that this testimony occurs in a controversial 
tractate does not, perhaps, add very much to its validity, 
but that Aristotle, when in Mysia, should have met with a 
Jew, and conversed with him, is neither impossible nor 
improbable. Nor, especially having regard to the assertion 
that the Jew was from Ccelesyria, are we in a position to 
say, as a recent writer does, that this Jew having become 


so thoroughly Hellenised in the days of Aristotle is not to be 


thought of.* There is clear evidence that the name Calani 
was not a pure fabrication. And even the writer just cited 
alludes to the crabbed form of the name of Jerusalem,t as 
though this were of some importance (Tepoveaayu). As to 
Josephus’s allegation that the work of Clearchus was extant 
and accessible, it is of course possible to say (the work in 
question being now lost), though not to prove, that the 
writing of which Josephus speaks was a forgery. 

It is interesting, in connection with the passage quoted 
from Josephus, to observe that if not the first, at least 
nearly the first, clear evidence we have of Greek influence on 
Ecclesiastes connects itself with Aristotle. The third verse 
of the second chapter of our book may be thus translated:— 

“T revolved it in my heart to excite with wine the powers 
of my body, and, my heart guiding wisely, also, to seize 
upon folly, until I should discover what is this good for the 


* So Dr, Hugo Willrich in Juden und Griechen vor d, Makk. Erheb., 


. 46. 

2 + Dr. Willrich thinks that the best evidence of genuineness is to be 
found in the “ Verwunderung iiber den sonderbaren Namen ‘IepovcaAjun” 

C). 
s 5 . G. Miller, in the posthumous edition of his Josephus gegen den 
Apion, observes, “Es ist also kein Grund, an der Aechtheit des Klear- 
chischen Fragments zu zweifeln,” and in a note on the same page (169) 
exclaims, “Hin grossprecherischer Jude sollte sein Volk von den Indiern 


abstammen lassen!” 
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sons of men, which they may do under the heavens through- 
out the number of the days of their life.” 

That this passage had some connection with the summum 
bonum of the philosophers is a conclusion which readily 
suggests itself. It is remarkable, however, that even 
Grotius, though regarding Ecclesiastes as a discussion srepi 
Ths evdatpovias, conducted, moreover, in a manner resembling 
that of Aristotle, yet apparently did not discern the relation 
between the verse just quoted and a well-known passage in 
the Nicomachean Ethics. It is, perhaps, scarcely necessary 
to say that the chief subject of the Nicomachean Ethics is 
the supreme good for man, 7d avOpémivov ayafov. Of this 
“good” it is said in Book L, chap. vil., 76 avOp@mwov ayabov 
puxns evépyea yiveras kat’ apetnv . .. étu 8 ev Biw Tedelo. 
The concluding words Aristotle explains, by saying that, as 
neither one swallow nor one day makes a spring, so neither 
one day nor a short time can entitle a man to be called 
blessed and happy. 

The reader may see at once that “good for the sons of 
men” might stand as a translation of dv@périvov ayabov. 
Next évépyeva answers to “ which they may do,” the “good” 
in question being spoken of elsewhere as “a practical good,” 
and, in fact, To mdvtT@v axpotatov TOV TpaxTav ayabav 
(I. iv.). To “throughout the number of the days of their 
life” obviously corresponds év Bim tere, as explained by 
Aristotle. With respect to Wuy%s, though formally and 
verbally the word is not exactly represented, the general 
purport of the two passages comes in this respect sufficiently 
close. There remains «at apetyv, which is omitted in 
Kcclesiastes. But accurately to render this expression in 
Hebrew would have been difficult, or impracticable. And 
the difficulty would be greatly increased, if account were 
taken of Aristotle's interposed observation ed 8€ mAélous ai 
dperal, cata Thy dplotny Kal TeXeLoTaTHV. 

The close relation of the passage in Ecclesiastes with 
Aristotle scarcely admits of question. There is no need for 
asserting that the author of Ecclesiastes had before him 
a MS. of the First Book of the Ethics, or some other 


ie 
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document of the Peripatetic school, from which he made a 
translation. This, indeed, is possible, but oral communication 
may have sufficed. 

Some difficulty has been felt with regard to mt ‘Ns in 
214 7 ON, “what is this good.” The difficulty disappears, 
however, when “this” is looked upon as referring back to’ 
the researches of previous philosophers concerning “the 
good.” The rendering “where is this good,” though ap- 
parently approved by Gesenius, seems less suitable to the 
kind of good sought for—a “good which the sons of men 


may do.” But, for our present purpose, it would not be 


very important if preference were given to the rendering 


“where is this good.” 


There are at least two other places in Ecclesiastes where 
Aristotelian influence may be with probability discerned, a 
probability greatly increased by the evidence just adduced. 
The first of these places is Eccl. vii. 27, where Koheleth 
speaks of endeavouring, by the consideration of facts or 
persons “one by one,” to discover the “thought” or “plan” 
which they embodied. Here we may trace the Aristotelian 
inductive method (érayoy? Sé 4 ad Tov Kad’ ExacTov él Ta 
xaborouv &épodos, Top. 1., chap. x.). The other passage is 
xii. 13, which gives the general conclusion of the Book :— 
“The conclusion of the discourse, the universal law, let us 
hear,” &c. “The universal law” represents the Hebrew 
45m (literally “the all,” Sept. rd wav). The expression bon 
is perhaps as close a rendering of 76 xaQonov as the language 
would allow. Viewed as representing 7d xaGodov, the 
Hebrew expression just quoted gives a consistent meaning, 
which otherwise it seems impossible to attain. Moreover, 
the Mishnah, in bringing a discussion to a close with the 
statement of a general principle or law, uses the expression 
bb5n, which is essentially equivalent to Don, in the common 
formula $2 7, meaning “this is the general rule.” It 
may therefore be inferred, so far as this matter is concerned, 
that Aristotle had a great influence on the Jewish schools. 

Among the philosophical sects which arose after the 
death of Aristotle, a very prominent place must be assigned 
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to the Stoics. Stoicism, moreover, wears in considerable 
part an Oriental aspect, and it is noteworthy that the early 
Stoic teachers were, for the most part, of Eastern extraction, 
coming from the islands of the Eastern Archipelago, from 
Asia Minor, and from Syria. Zeno, the founder of the sect. 
was from Citium, in Cyprus, a place said to have beer 
colonised by Phoenicians; and he was himself reputed tc 
be of Phoenician descent. In Zeno’s earlier life, he was. 
according to Diogenes Laertius (VII. i. 2), engaged as « 
merchant, and, being shipwrecked when coming to the 
Pireeus, he lost a quantity of purple from Phcenicia. And 
it would certainly appear that, after Zeno had become 
settled at Athens as a philosophical teacher, he still retained 
his connection with Eastern and Semitic peoples. He 
declined, it is said, to accept the Athenian citizenship, and 
so to sunder or weaken his connection with Citium (De 
Stoic. Repugn. 4). We find, moreover, mentioned among his 
immediate disciples Perseus, also from Citium, with 
Herillus, from Carthage, Athenodorus, from Cilicia, Diony- 
sius, of Heraclea in Pontus, Zeno, of Sidon—not to be 
confounded with the Epicurean Zeno of Sidon — and 
Cleanthes, from Assos in the Troad. Subsequently come 
Chrysippus, from Soli in Cilicia—if indeed this great Stoic 
teacher was not instructed by Zeno himselfi—Diogenes, of 
the Babylonian Seleucia, Antipater, from Tarsus, Posidoniug, 
from Apamea in Syria, and others.* Now, looking at this 
strongly-marked connection of Stoicism with the East, we 
might (putting aside for the moment the chronological 
question) reject the notion of its being @ priori improbable . 
that the author of Ecclesiastes was influenced by Stoicism, 
and proceed to inquire whether the book itself furnished 
- evidence showing that this influence was actually exerted. 
We shall probably find that the evidence in this behalf is 
such as can scarcely leave any reasonable doubt concerning _ 
the matter. 

According to Diogenes Laertius, the great principle of 


* A considerably larger number of names is given by the late Bishop 
Lightfoot in notes to the dissertation on ‘‘ St. Paul and Seneca,” appended 
to his work on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians. 
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Stoic morals was expressed in the formula 6 OmoAoyoupévas 
TH dvoe Cv, “to live conformably to Nature.” That 
conduct, according to the Stoics, was virtuous which 
resulted from considering the manifestation in Nature of 
the Eternal Reason. The virtuous man, by the exercise of 
his reason, followed Nature.* Now, as it seems to me, we 
have, in the Catalogue of the Times and Seasons, in the 
third chapter of our book, a setting forth of this great 
principle of Stoic ethics. From a theocratic point of view, 
this portion of the book seems to wear a strange and 
abnormal aspect, but if it be supposed that the Stoie prin- 
ciple of morality is developed therein, this aspect may be 
easily and fully accounted for. We shall then have, in 
iu. 2-8, a compendious statement of the particulars which 
make up human life, and for each of which there is in 
Nature a determined season. Each action is to be performed 
only at the allotted time, since “for everything there is an 
appointed time, and a season for every matter under 
heaven.” The righteous man, having respect to the divinely- 
appointed times and seasons, acts conformably thereto; by 
the wicked man this natural order is disregarded and 
violated (iii. 16). In the next verse (iii. 17), “I said in my 
heart, God will judge the righteous and the wicked; for 
there is a season for every matter, and for all the work 
there,” the last word “there” (OW) has occasioned perplexity, 
and a change of the DY into OW has been proposed. But, 
on the supposition that we have in ili. 1-8 a setting forth 
of the Stoic moral principle of “living conformably to 
Nature,’ and that verse 17 looks back to what had been 
said before—this word no longer presents difficulty ; nay, it 
accords so perfectly with this supposition as to afford 
strong evidence of its truth. The sense will be, “ There” — 
IN THE COURSE OF NATURE—“ is a season for every matter, 
and for all the work” of man. And that the word “there” 


* Aidwep rédos ylyetar Td axodob0ws TH pio Civ, Bmep Corl Kara Te Thy 
avrod Kal Kara Thy tov bAwv (Diog. Laert. VII.i. 87). Cp. § 5.~'The defi- 
nition of Chrysippus (fv Kar’ éumeiplay Trav pice oupBavdytov Was probably 
implied from the first, even if that of Zeno was simply éuodoyoumevws 
Civ (cp., however, Stod, IT, 134). 
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does thus look back to verses 1-8 is shown, moreover, 
by the repetition from the first verse of the words 
yar bob NY—“a season for every matter.”* 

Thus for that remarkable portion of Ecclesiastes which I 
have called the Catalogue of the Times and Seasons, as 
well as for other passages related thereto, a reasonable 
explanation is found, on the hypothesis that the author of 
Ecclesiastes was acquainted with, and influenced by, the 
Stoic doctrine that there is in the course of Nature a 
certain definite order to which it is the duty of man to 
conform his conduct. But the evidence of Stoic influence 
is greatly strengthened, when we find that there is reason 
to recognise the presence not only of the Stoic ethics, but 
also of the Stoic physical philosophy. According to this 
philosophy, the course of things in Nature proceeds in 
a, predetermined order, and with invariable sequence. When 
one cycle is completed, the procession of events begins 
anew, to repeat, even in its minutest particular, what has 
gone before. It can scarcely be doubted that this teaching 
is reflected, when we read that, “as to all that God doeth, 
it is to be for ever: there is no making addition to it, and 
there is no taking away from it” (iii. 14); and that 
“whatever hath been, it had been long ago before; and 
what is to be, already hath been” (iii. 15); the course 
of things in the world being but like the revolution of a 
wheel or circle. And it is worthy of remark that, in the 
conception of the course of things in the world as a 
revolving circle,t we may find an adequate explanation of 
the difficult words which conclude the verse just quoted 


* There is a passage in Marcus Aurelius (iv. 32) which may be, at least to . 
a certain extent, compared with Hecl, iii. 1-9. In this passage men are 
spoken of as, one age after another, ‘‘ marrying, bringing up children, suf- 
fering sickness, dying, making war, feasting, trafficking, tilling, flattering, 
showing arrogance, suspecting, plotting, longing for some person to die, 
murmuring at their present state, indulging in love, laying up treasure, 
seeking after consulships and kingdoms.” With the question (Eccl. iii. 9), 
‘What profit hath he who worketh from that whereat he toileth?” may _ 
be compared the statement in Marcus Aurelius (J.c.) respecting the mul- 
titudes who in bygone times, after the intense struggle of life, “ fell and 
were resolved into the elements.” 


_ + A conception formed, probably, by the Stoics under Pythagorean 
influence, The following quotation may be compared: 4 re yap Tov 


¥ 
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(iii. 15): “ And God will seek after what hath gone before,” 
or rendered more literally, “And God will seek after what 
is pursued” (FIITNN). Objects on the periphery of a 
revolving circle seem to chase one another, and, as the 
circle rotates, what may have passed out of view appears 
again in the same order and with the same sequence. 
“That which was pursued ” is, as it were, sought after, and 
found, and brought back again. In the first chapter, also, 
indications of the Stoic physical philosophy seem clearly 
manifest. The toil of Nature is incessant, but resultless. 
The sun continues persistently the same monotonous course; 
the winds ever blow again according to their circuits; the 
rivers never so fill the sea that thenceforth it has no place 
for their waters (i. 5-7). And when we think of the Stoie 
doctrine that each successive cycle only repeats what has 
gone before, every thing, every event, and every person 
reappearing, we can account at once for the words, “ There 
is nothing new under the sun. Suppose there is a thing 
as to which someone may say, Behold this; it is new: it 
hath been long ago in the olden time which was before us” 
(i. 9-10).* And then, that “there is no memorial of those - 
who went before, and even of those coming after, who are 
to be, there will be no memorial of them with those who 
will be afterwards” (i. 11)—this would naturally follow if, 
as the Stoics taught, each successive cycle begins entirely 
anew, that which went before having been ended by an all- 
destroying catastrophe. It is true that the author of 


oxhpatos idéa Kikdos* ovTos BE mdvrobey Yoos Ka) duowos Sidwep Uvapxos iad 
arTeAeUTNTOS* TE THS KIWhTEws KaTa KUKAOY ... Hye wyy ovola Tay mparyyud- 
toy avéxBatos Kal GueTtadBAnros dia Td whTe amd TOU xelpovos ém) Td BéATLOV 


pare amy tod Bedtlovos éml 7d xelpoy mepunévar metaBadrev. Ocellus, De 


Universi Natura, cap.i.15. The analogy of this with what is said in 
Eccl. iii. is sufficiently clear, whatever may be the date of the work just 
quoted. In Ocellus we have again the circular movement and the impos- 
sibility of change or addition. Yet, I suppose. no one will suggest that 
what is said in Ocellus was derived from Hcclesiastes. : 

* The opinions of the Stoics seem to have varied as to the question 
of actual personal identity in the successive cycles—as to whether, for 
example, in the next cycle, Socrates himself will again marry Xanthippe, 
and again be accused by Anytus and Meletus, or whether a quasi-Socrates 
will marry a quasi-Xanthippe, and be accused by a quasi-Anytus and a 
quasi-Meletus. Seneca (Hp. xxxvi.10) declares for actual personal iden- 
tity: “ Veniet iterum qui nos in lucem reponat dies, quem multi recusa- 
rent, nisi oblitos reduceret .., Aequo animo debet rediturus exire. 
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Ecclesiastes does not mention a general conflagration at the 
end of each cycle; indeed he speaks of the permanence of 
the earth (i. 4). But this was a matter with respect to 
which the Stoic teachers themselves differed in opinion.* 
Apart, however, from the belief in a general conflagration, 
it was quite possible to maintain the doctrine of cycles, of a 
periodical revolution in the history of the world, so that 
“there was nothing new under the sun.” Marcus Aurelius 
(xi. 1) speaks as though history repeated itself in about forty 
years, and he places among the privileges of a reasonable 
soul (Ta ida THs AoyixHs Wuyjs) to perceive and comprehend 
the periodical new birth of all things (tiv repuodiqny 
mTanuyyeveriav TOv OdAwv), and to discern that those who 
shall come afterwards will see nothing newer than fell to 
the lot of their predecessors, and that those who went 
before saw nothing additional to what their successors 
were destined to behold. Still it is, perhaps, question- 
able whether such a mention of the permanence of the 
earth as that of i. 4 necessarily involves the denial of a 
periodic conflagration. The matter of the earth might be 
conceived of as enduring, even if all memorials of man and 
his works were consumed. 

Koheleth’s great thought that “all is vanity” may be 
regarded as a natural inference from the Stoic doctrines. 
It may seem, however, that, if there is a predetermined 
order in Nature, an all-pervading Providence, a designed 
mutual conformity between man and the world, then it 
involves some inconsistency to look upon worldly things 
and worldly pursuits with contempt, and to speak of them 
as unsatisfying and vain. Still, amidst Nature’s sternly 
invariable revolutions, man can make no real advance; nay, 
he can secure for himself no permanent place or footing. 
His perpetual striving must ever be vain and fruitless. 
“Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.” We may thus account 
for what is said by Marcus Aurelius; that highly to esteem 


* Boéthus, as it would appear from Philo (De Mundi Incorrup.), followed 
by Panetius and Posidonius, denied the Stoic doctrine concerning both 
the conflagrations (ras ékmupdéces) and the renewal or regeneration 
(madryyevecias) of the world. 
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worldly things is to resemble the man who should set his 
affection on some mean and insignificant bird flying past 
him, which-he has no sooner beheld than it is gone out of 
his sight (vi. 15). Men and their concerns are as smoke, ag 
very nothingness (x. 81). 

Further, on the supposition that Stoic influence is mani- 
fested in our book, we may be able readily to account for 
its recognition of an overmastering Fate or Destiny, since, 
as is well known, the Stoics were Fatalists or Determinists, 
_ Thus Plutarch, quoting from Chrysippus (rept dicews) says, 
“It is thus of necessity that we should be in the condition 
- in which we are, whether, contrary to our own nature, we 
are diseased or maimed, or whether we have become 
grammarians or musicians.” “And we must speak in like 
manner concerning our virtue and vice, and in general con- 
cerning arts and the ignorance of arts” (De Stoic. Rep. 34). 
Keeping what has just been said in view, we need have 
little difficulty in understanding how it is that Koheleth 
teaches that neither the swift, nor the mighty, nor the * 
wise, nor the prudent, can command success, but that all 
are alike exposed to the effect of overmastering seasons 
and accidents (ix. 11); and that “the sons of men are 
snared by an evil season, when it falleth upon them 
suddenly,” like “fishes that are caught in an evil net, and 
like birds that are caught in a snare” (ix. 12), 

On the seventh chapter of our book Stoicism seems to 
have had great influence. No doubt, with regard to some, 
perhaps a considerable proportion, of the verses taken 
separately, it might be urged that, apart from the influence 
of Stoicism similar sentiments might be found elsewhere. 
One place, however, may be mentioned, the thought it 
contains being expressed~in so remarkable a form as 
scarcely to be open to the objection just mentioned. In 


| ~ vii. 14 (a verse already quoted, § 3) good and evil, prosperity 


_ and adversity, are said to have been placed by God in 

contiguity or correspondence, as though the one were 

complementary to the other. “God, indeed, hath set the 

one corresponding to the other, because man findeth 
¢ 
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nothing after him.” It is scarcely possible not to recognise 
here (taking into account at the same time what follows) 
the notion of the Stoics that evil was the necessary 
companion of good, both together making up a suitable and 
harmonious system. This notion Plutarch derides (De 
Comm. Not. 18). It is not necessary, he urges, to the 
perfection of a chorus, that one or more should sing out of 
tune; and similarly it does not conduce to the health of the 
body that some member should be diseased. “Was it 
fitting that the badness of Melitus should appear over 
against (mpos) the justice of Socrates, and the unbridled 
conduct of Cleon over against the worthiness of Pericles 
(pos tiv ITepixréovs xadoxayadiav) ?”’ It is clear enough 
that we have here “ evil set over against,” or “ corresponding 
to, good.” 

Scarcely less remarkable is the evidence of Stoical 
influence given by the exalted presentation of Law in the 
eighth chapter of our book. That Law should be embodied 
in “the King ” is in accordance with the general tendency 
of Stoicism towards the concrete.* With reference to the 
words “the King,” it is noteworthy that Chrysippus— 
virtually quoting from Pindar (see Plato’s Gorgias, 484 b) 
—is said to have begun his treatise wepi véuwov with the 
words “ Law is the King of all things divine and human” 
(6 vouos mavrav éots Bacireds Oeiwy te Kai avOpwrivev 
mpayudtwv).t Chrysippus, moreover, described Law as 
having jurisdiction over things honourable and disgraceful, 
as giving the rule distinguishing the just from the unjust, 
and as, in the domain of the State, commanding what is to 
be done, and forbidding what is not to be donet This 


* It is thus that Seneca even discusses at some length the question 
“jactata apud nostros ; an justitia, fortitudo, prudentia ceteraeque virtutes 
animalia sint”’ (pist. Mor, XTX, (113) ). 

+ As to the expression of viii. 2, “the King’s commandment,” more 
literally, “the mouth of the King,” there is a quotation from Posidonius, 
preserved by Seneca, which should be compared : “ Legem [enim ingwit, | 
brevem esse oportet, quo facilius ab imperitis teneatur, velut emissa divi- 
nitus vox sit; jubeat, non disputet, nihil videtur mihi frigidius, nihil 
ineptius quam lex cum prologo : mone; dic quid me velis fecisse : non disco, 
sed pareo” (Lpist. Mor. XV. (94) ). 


T Spengel, Suvaywyh Texvav, sive Artium Seriptores, etc., p. 177, note. 
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Stoic conception of Law is in harmony with what is said in 
viii. 2-5. But to understand the transition from human 
to divine law, which certainly appears in Eccl. viii., and to 
explain that remarkable and difficult expression in ver. 10, 
“the place of the holy,” or “the place of the Holy One” 
(cp. Hab. iii. 3; Job vi. 10, cited by Nowack) * we should 
remember that, according to Stoic ideas, Law was God, or 
God was Law.t With this in view there need be little 
difficulty as to the holy place which the wicked rulers, 
had occupied. 

X Here reference may be made to a matter which will 
possibly seem remote, but which may be found upon 
reflection to have an important relation to the subject 
which we have been discussing. St. Paul, in his Epistle to 
the Romans (xiii. 1-5), enjoins, in a most remarkable 
manner, submission to the civil authority. Some general 
analogy with Keel. viii. 2 sqq. is not very difficult to discern 
It may seem, however, strange, if not unaccountable 
(according to the usually admitted date of the Epistle), 
with Nero on the throne, and in view of what his pre- 
decessors had been, that the apostle should, without, 
exception or qualification, speak of the powers that be as 
“ordained of God,” and—still more strange—tell the 
readers of his epistle that they need have “no fear of the 
power,” which would praise them if they did what was 
good. This seems of difficult reconciliation with the 
history of the apostle himself, and with the treatment 
which his Master received “under Pontius’ Pilate,” 
the representative of Rome. St. Paul’s_ conception 
of the “higher power” —“the minister of God” — 
_ sitting evidently in “the place of the Holy One,” is 
manifestly ideal, like that of “the King” in Ecclesiastes, 


-* But there is no probable allusion particularly to Jerusalem as the 
place of the Holy One. : : 

+ Chrysippus, it would seem, according to the testimony of Phzxdrus, 
regarded Law as God, “Phidrus lieh ihm dazu bloss den Satz ral rby 
youov Gedy oterar Xptormos” (Krische, Forschungen, p. 475), An urknown 
poet, quoted in Stobaeus gives 6 yap Gcds peyioros avOpdémois vdmos. This 
poet was probably a Stoic, as appears to have been the opinion of Mohnike, 
who placed the quotation on the title of his K/eanthes der Stoiker. 


ory 
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An easy explanation of this fact, and of other indications 
of Stoicism which appear in the apostle’s writings, is 
suggested by his coming from that great seat of learning 
and philosophy, Tarsus. Probably enough he was familiar 
with the treatise on Law by Chrysippus, who came from 
Soli, a place not far distant from Tarsus. And thus, 
without supposing a virtual quotation from Ecclesiastes, 
we are enabled to account for the remarkable analogy.* 

In this place it seems unnecessary to adduce more than 
one other indication of the influence of Stoic teaching on 
Ecclesiastes. According to the Stoies folly is madness, all 
fools are mad (A¢yover . .. mavtas Te Tos appovas patver Oar: 
ov yap povimous elvat, GAA KaTa THY tonv TH abpoocuvy 
paviay mavta mpatrew (Diog. Laert. vii. 124) ). And in the 
class of fools, and consequently of madmen, they included 
the great mass of mankind :— 

* Quem mala stultitia et quemeunque inscitia veri 
Caecum agit, insanum Chrysippi porticus et grex 


Autumat. Haec populos, haec magnos formula reges, 
Excepto sapiente, tenet.”—HoRACE, Sat. ii. 3. 


Now in the way in which the word 4199in “madness ”t 
is employed in our book—and it is important that the 
word occurs nowhere else in the Old Testament{—we may 
find some reflection of this peculiarly Stoic mode of 
expression, that folly is madness; that fools are mad. As 
an example may be given the words of ii. 12, “And I 
turned to contemplate wisdom, and madness, and folly.” 


* | Pet, ii. 13, 14, need not be here taken into account; for this passage 
like others in the epistle, was pretty evidently written under the influence 
of the Epistle to the Romans. As to the influence of Stoicism on the New 
Testament, see the dissertation on “St, Paul and Seneca,” appended to 
Lightfoot on the Philippians, 


if; nbdia —if indeed niddin is a true plural—is derived from vba 
a word which is probably onomatopoétic, representing the resonance of ‘ 
sounding body when struck. It seems likely that, from thus representing 
the giving forth of sound, the word came to denote also the effulgence of 
light, and afterwards that bursting forth and frenzy characteristic of 
some forms of mental derangement. The p»dbin of the Psalms are pro- 
bably the “ arrogant,’ whose pride, boasting, and display contrast with 
the humility and subdued behaviour of the pious. (See Psal. bxxy. 5). 

{ This remark includes the form with shwek in the last syllable (see 
x. 13, though, possibly. the sense here is somewhat different). That a novel 


or unusual word should be used to denote a recently imported idea would 
not be surprising. 
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Probably, however, we ought here to regard the 930) as 
intended to qualify and explain the ni>>in preceding, and 
accordingly to render, “1 turned to contemplate 

madness, even folly.” But, without this change, it may be 
at once seen, not only that the ideas of “madness” and 
“folly” are associated together, but that “madness” stands 
first, in contrast to “wisdom,” though manifestly it 
is not mental derangement to which reference is made. 


Similar is i. 17, “ And I set my heart on knowing wisdom, 


and on knowing madness and folly” (or madness, even folly”). 
So also “madness” in a moral sense is spoken of in vii. 25: 
“T proceeded, I and my heart, to know, and to explore, and 
to seek out wisdom and a plan, and to know the depravity of 
obduracy and folly, even madness.” Others might, perhaps, be 
inclined to translate this passage somewhat differently, but 
I do not see that any change which could fairly be made: 
would much affect the matter we have now under considera- 
tion. “Again, in ix. 3, “This is evil in all that is done 
under the sun, that there is one lot to all; therefore, indeed, 


the heart of the sons of men is full of evil, and madness is in 


their heart during their life; and afterwards they go to the 
dead.” Here the “ madness” spoken of is manifestly moral. 
Regarded as reflecting the Stoic doctrine, the way in which, 
in these passages, our book speaks of “madness” may be 
reasonably accounted for, but, looked at in any other way, 
it will probably remain a perplexing,or even an inexplicable, 
phenomenon. 

‘The evidence of Stoic influence which has been adduced 


ean scarcely be regarded as other than valid and cogent; 


but it is strengthened very materially when we find indica- 
tions of the presence, also, of the opposed and antithetical 
doctrine of Epicureanism. The reader’s attention may be 


- directed to two places, one of which shall be that much- 


discussed passage, iii. 18-22, the other v. 18-20. The first 
passage may be given thus: “ I said in my heart, concerning 
the sons of men, God meaneth to test them, and to see that 
they are beasts, even they themselves; for the lot of the 
sons of men is also the lot of beasts; and there is one lot to 
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them: as is the death of the one, so is the death of the 
other, and there is one spirit to them all, and pre-eminence 
of man over the beasts there is none; for they are all 
vanity. All are going to one place: all were from the dust; 
and all are returning to the dust. Who knoweth as to the 
spirit of the sons of men whether it goeth up on high, or as 
to the spirit of the beasts whether it goeth down beneath 
to the earth? And I saw that there is nothing better than 
that man should be glad in his works, for that is his portion; 
for who will bring him to look on what will be after him?” 
In the emphatic manner in which it is denied that man has 
any pre-eminence over the beasts, and asserted that “there 
is one spirit to them all,” we may trace with probability 
an allusion to the Stoie distinction between brutes and men, 
according to which the former possessed an unreasoning 
soul, while the latter, having a reasonable soul, constituted 
a class by themselves. And in accordance with this 
distinction, the Stoics, while allowing, with regard to the 
human soul, the possibility of an ascent upward to the 
ether, denied, as we may well believe, any such measure of 
immortality to the souls of brutes. That men and beasts 
came alike at first from dust or earth (12Y)* accords with 
the Epicurean doctrine as to the origin of animals and 
men— 
“‘Quum prorepserunt primis animalia terris, 
Mutum et turpe pecus.”—Horaczp, Sat. i. 3. 

The statement that all are alike returning to dust is 
probably to be understood as conveying in a general way 
the Epicurean denial of man’s immortality, yet without 
implying that the subtle and minute atoms of which the 
human soul, according to Lucretius (iii. 425 sq.), consists, do 
not at death disperse themselves like smoke or vapour. 
The twenty-second verse: “And I saw that there is nothing 
better than that man should be glad in his works, for that 


* With the A. V.I have rendered 15) by “dust,” but the word must 
not be understood as necessarily excluding the idea of moisture (Sept. in 
this place xods, xodv)—a matter of some importance with respect to the 
Epicurean view of the origin of animals. Even in Gen. ii. 7 the word 
probably denotes clay or moist plastic earth, such as could be moulded 
into the figure of a man, : 


"= 
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is his portion; for who will bring him to look on what will 
be after him?” is to be understood, in accordance with 
what has been said, as giving the great principle of 
Epicurean moral science, that man being what he is, happi- 
ness or pleasure in this life should be his aim and object, 
since this is the highest good which he can possibly attain. 

The Epicurean conception of life appears, perhaps, with 
even greater clearness in the passage v. 18-20: “ Lo, that is 
what I have seen good, what I have seen suitable, to eat, 
and to drink, and to experience enjoyment from all one’s 
toil which he toileth under the sun, during the number of 
the days of his life, which God hath given him, for that is 
his portion. Also as to every man to whom God hath 
given wealth and treasures, and hath given him power 
to eat therefrom, and to receive his portion, and to rejoice 
in his toil: as to this, it is the gift of God; so that he 
remembereth not much the days of his life, for God is 
making answer to the joy of his heart.” The last verse— 
to which I would more especially direct the reader’s 
attention—contains two statements; first, that the person 
in so happy a condition as that described, “ remembereth 
not much the days of his life,” and, secondly, according to 
the translation just given, that “God is making answer to the 
joy of his heart.” Both of these remarkable statements may 
be explained on the supposition that the Epicurean concep- — 
tion of happiness was in the mind of the author of Eccle- 
siastes when he wrote the passage. In the first statement, 
in the “not remembering much the days of life,” as ia 


_glide by in calm enjoyment, we may discern that arapa tia 


that perfect tranquillity, which the Epicureans so highl 
esteemed. In the second statement the words translated 
« God is making answer to the joy of his heart,” have caused 


a good deal of difficulty to the interpreters; and from the) 


translation given it may seem at first sight impossible to 
obtain a consistent sense. The difficulty presents itself in 
relation to the word 7322, which, thus printed, must. be 
taken as the participle Hiphil of MY. Now it would 
appear that this verb, from having the signification of 
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“answering,” came to denote the singing of responsive 
choirs (cp. Ezra iii. 11; 1 Sam. xxi. 12 Heb.).* This usage 
may seem, at first, to have little to do with the matter now 
before us, but if the reader will nevertheless bear this 
usage in mind, a consideration of the Epicurean theology 
may help us to a reasonable solution of the difficulty. The 
Gods were conceived of, according to Epicurean ideas, not 
only as perfectly happy, but as enjoying a felicity analogous 
to that which it was the object of the Epicurean philosophy 
to attain. According to the work of Philodemus on the 
mode of life of the Gods (ep) tis Trav Oeav ebatoyouperns 
Saywyjst), fragments of which were found at Herculaneum, 
‘the Gods, though exempt from sleep and death, require 
nourishment, possess habitations, and converse in Greek, or 
in language not greatly differing therefrom. “In short, he 
imagines the Gods to be a society of Epicurean philosophers, 
who have everything that they can desire—everlasting 
life, no care, and perpetual opportunities of sweet converse” 
(Zeller, Stoics, &c., Eng. Transl, New Edit. p. 468). 
“ Moreover, these Gods are innumerable. If the number 
of mortal beings is infinite, the law of counterpoise requires 
that the numbers of immortal beings must not be less” 
(Zeller, p. 469; Cicero, De Nat. Deor. i. 19, (50). And 
Epicurus himself tells Menoeceus, in the letter found in 
Diogenes Laertius, “ You will live as a God among men; 


* In the Mishnah (Moved Katon, iii. 9) the “answering ” (3) of 
women lamenting for the dead, (1)JYID) is distinguished from the 43‘) 
in that the former is said to imply the utterance of all the women to- 
gether (INNS Ny baw), while the latter expresses one woman’s utter- 


ing her lamentation alone first,and then all answering after her qba) 
MANS Ny), in accordance, in the view of the Mishnist, with Jer. ix, 
20. Additional illustration may be derived from Berakoth viii. 8, where 
it is laid down that when, in a company, an Israelite pronounces a bless- 
ing it is allowed to the company to answer ‘“‘ Amen” (JN 9312) while he 
is still speaking, but, in the case of a Samaritan, not till the conclusion 
of the blessing has been heard. 

y+ With the addition kata Zhywvos or kara Zhywva, but it is uncertain 
which, on account of the imperfection of the MS. The former expression 
would refer to the founder of Stoicism, the latter to Zeno of Sidon, the 
Epicurean. ; 

t “In qua intelligi necesse. est, eam esse naturam, ut omnia omnibus 
paribus paria respondeant. Hane icovoutay appellat Epicurus, id est 
aequabilem tributionem. Ex hae illud igitur efficitur, si mortalium 
tanta multitudo sit, esse immortalium non minorem ; et si quae interi- 
mant, innumerabilia sunt, etiam ea quae conservent, infinita esse debere. 
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_ for in no respect like to a mortal animal is a man living in 


the enjoyment of immortal blessings” (x. 135). But if 
Gods and wise men thus live in an analogous manner, and 
enjoy the same kind of happiness, they may not unnaturally 
be conceived of as responsive choirs, singing alternate or 
harmonious strains. And thus we may dispose, not 
unsatisfactorily, of the difficulty im the expression “an- 
swering to the joy of his heart.” Perhaps, however, the 
idea intended to be conveyed would be still better expressed, 
if we translate, “God is making harmony with the joy of 


his heart.”* The probability of the interpretation which 


has been thus suggested may appear the stronger if the 
reader keeps clearly in view what has been said above as 
to the representation, in the first part of ver. 20, of the 
Epicurean dtapaéia ; for itis this perfect tranquillity which, 
according to the Epicurean conception, the Gods pre- 
eminently enjoy, in that space which they inhabit between 


- the worlds—the Gods in their tranquil abodes— 


“ Quas neque concutiunt venti nec nubila nimbis 
Aspergunt neque nix acri concreta pruina 
Cana cadens violat semperque innubilus aether 
Integit et large diffuso lumine rident, 
Omnia suppeditat porro natura neque ulla 
Res animi pacem delibat tempore in ullo.” 
LUOR, ili. 19-24, 

It remains, however, to be remarked that “the Gods” 
have become in our passage “the Deity” or “God” 
(axrtbx7) and that God, instead of living in utter disregard 
of men and their wants, is represented as apportioning the 
duration of life (ver. 18), as well as giving wealth and 
treasures, and the power of enjoying them, when they have 
been given (ver. 19). To the contact of Epicureanism with | 
Judaism, these departures from the true Epicurean theology 
may be, perhaps, with most probability, ascribed.t 


* It may be remarked that 7) is followed by 5 of the person whose 
praise is celebrated (¢f. 1 Sam. xxi. 12 ; Ps. exlvii. 7). Such a meaning 
would be altogether unsuitable here. This requires to be borne in mind 
with respect to the construction in our passage with J. : 

This is said, of course, on account of the construction of nda 
with the singular 73919; but on this account little difficulty need be felt, 
for it would appear, for example, that even Philodemus sometimes uses 
6 Geds of “the Deity” or “God” ina general way (e.g. op. cit. Here. Vol. 


tom. vi. col, 10). 


ie Sa) es 


a 
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There is one other passage in our book, whose accordance 
with what we know of the post-Aristotelian philosophers 
it may be well at least to mention:—“ And further, be 
admonished, my son, by these; as to the making of many books 
there is no end; and much close study is a wearying of the 
flesh” (xii. 12). The representation of great literary 
activity thus given appears entirely to agree with accounts 
which have come down to us concerning the Stoic and 
Epicurean philosophers. With respect to the writings of 
Epicurus, Diogenes speaks of about three hundred rolls 
(x. 26). The same author tells us that Apollodorus 
6 knToTUpavvos* composed above four hundred books 
(x. 25), but that Chrysippus, through his surpassing appli- 
cation, left behind him compositions amounting in number 
to more than seven hundred and five (vii. 180). And as to 
there being “no end” to the post-Aristotelian book-making, 
it would appear that the same subjects were again and 
again discussed, and that, toa considerable extent, successive 
philosophers gave to their works titles identical with those 
which had been employed by their predecessors. 

The evidence thus brought before the reader is, I venture 
to think, entirely conclusive. That Greek philosophy, and 
especially Stoicism, exercised an influence on Ecclesiastes 
must be regarded as manifest and certain. This statement 
is made with respect to the evidence taken as a whole, but 
as it seems to me, if the congruous facts were considerably 
fewer in number, it would still be difficult to avoid the same 
conclusion. Against the evidence of Stoic and Epicurean ~ 
influence, no very great success is likely to be attained by a 
vague and general statement that Stoicism, in its essence, 
may have existed-in the East before Zeno, and that the 
principle of making pleasure the end of existence was 
doubtless acted on by many who never heard of Epicurus.+ 
Moreover, there is the remarkable fact that, while in the 


* The supremacy of Apollodorus in the Garden was probably between 
about 125 and 90 B.C, 

+ In accordance with the remark of Grotius? “Non primo Epicuro aut 
Epicurcis in mentem venit in voluptate ea quae sensibus percipitur be- 
atitudinem esse positam. Sed jam olim multis hominibus cogitatio incidit 
quae tamen vana recte instituto judici comperitur.” ‘ 
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history of philosophy the appearance of Stoicism and 
Epicureanism is nearly simultaneous, Stoical and Epicurean 
elements appear also together in Ecclesiastes. This fact, 
even on a more superficial and general view, would require 
explanation. 

Although, in accordance with what has been said, to 
Stoicism must be assigned the first place as a system of 
thought having influence on Ecclesiastes, yet cogent evidence 
of Aristotelian doctrine has also been adduced. And there 
would be no insurmountable difficulty (@ priori) in the way 
of the supposition that the author of Ecclesiastes was 
acquainted with the doctrines or the writings of still earlier 
Greek philosophers. But, in relation to this matter, we 
ought not to lose sight of the composite character which 
Stoicism certainly possessed. From the Pythagoreans the 
Stoies in all probability derived the cycles, while the 
doctrine that the world was evolved from fire,* and will 
end in a universal conflagration, was clearly derived from 
Heraclitus. The notion of a direct and predominating 
influence of Heraclitus on our book is certainly not to be 
entertained. The view of the course of things in the 
world as found in Ecclesiastes agrees with the physical 
theory of the Stoics, not with that of Heraclitus. This 
great philosopher, no doubt, conceived of all things 
as in motion, like the waters of a river into which 
-it is impossible to step twice, for these waters are 
constantly changing. There appears, however, to be no 
evidence that he had any idea of a cycle, properly so called, 
or that he formed the conception of the course of things in 
the world being like a revolving circle, though, no doubt, it 
may be argued that “the way up and down” makes an 
approach to this conception. But the idea of revolution, 
properly so called, we do certainly appear to find, both 
in Ecclesiastes (iii. 14, 15) and among the Stoics. Thus 
Nemesius (De Natura Hominis, cap. 38) tells us that the 
Stoics considered that the great conflagration would occur 


> ; ~ , * 
* Srovxeioy elvar odor Tay dyTwy 7 tup, kabdmrep “HApdxdrecros (Eusebius, 


Praep. Evang. lib. xv., vol. iv., p- 58, ed. Gaisford). 
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when the planets, in certain definite periods of time, had 
returned to exactly the place which each occupied when 
the world was formed; and also that the Gods, who were 


exempt from destruction,* having followed and traced the 


course of one circuit (mapaxodovOjcavres sid Treptodw) knew 
therefrom all that is to happen in future cycles and in 
coming time.t But, in order to refute the position that it 
was the teaching of Heraclitus which exercised a predomi- 
nant influence on our book, it is scarcely necessary to advert 
to more than one fact. Ecclesiastes ignores the cardinal 
Heraclitean principle that all things are derived from fire. 
Even in speaking of the future of the earth, he omits, in 
accordance with what has been already observed, to say 
that the earth will eventually be subdued by fire. On the 
contrary, he says, ‘The earth abideth for ever” (i. 4). Such 
omission is altogether inconceivable on the part of an 
ardent Heraclitean, possessed by the idea of the descent 
from fire and the ascent to fire (0805 dvw xdtw), and of even 
the world itself being always an ever-living fire f 

But while the possibility of the author of Ecclesiastes 
and other learned Jews being acquainted with the doctrines 
even of philosophers who had preceded Aristotle need not 
be denied, it is in the post-Aristotelian philosophy, and 
especially in Stoicism, that we may discern characteristics 
likely to conciliate favour from the theocratic people. 
Stoicism wore an Oriental aspect, due, no doubt, in part, 
in accordance with what has been before said, to the Oriental 
origin of its founder and of so many of its early teachers. 
And to the connection of Stoicism with the East in its first 
teachers may be with probability ascribed, at least to a 
considerable extent, the choice which it made among the 
doctrines of the Greek philosophers, as well as the spirit 


* According to what may be called the orthodox Stoic theology, it 


/ 


would seem that Zeus alone is eternal, subordinate Gods ceasing to exist - 


independently at the end of the cycle. 

+ So far as the matter in question is concerned, the testimony of Neme- 
sius accords with that of other authorities. 

{ Prof. Edm. Pfleiderer’s Heraclitean theory of Ecclesiastes, as given 
in the Appendix to his Philosophie des Heraklit von Ephesus im Lichte 
der Mystertenidce, does not seem to have met with many adherents. 


, 
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in which it dealt with these doctrines. “* To this fact,” 
observed the late Bishop Lightfoot, “may be ascribed the 
intense moral earnestness which was its most honourable 
characteristic.” “The meeting of Eastern and Western 
ideas had been prepared by the conquest of Alexander, 
and the production of Stoicism was one of its first-fruits.” 
“Its essence consists in the introduction of the Semitic 
temperament and a Semitic spirit into Greek philosophy ” 
(Sir A. Grant, Ethics of Aristotle, Essay vi., p. 8309, Fourth 
Edition). “Founded,” remarks Zeller, “as is their whole 
view of the world, upon the idea of one Divine Being, 


begetting from Himself and containing in Himself all finite 


creatures, upholding them by His might, ruling them 
according to an unalterable law, and thus manifesting 
Himself everywhere, their philosophy bears a decidedly 
religious character. Indeed, there is hardly a single 
prominent feature in the Stoic system which is not, 
more or less, connected with theology” (Zhe Stoics, etc., 


_Eng. transl., p. 341, New Edit.). If any system of Greek 


philosophy could,be accepted among the Jews, it may be 


reasonably supposed that Stoicism would find acceptance, 


pervaded, so largely as it was, by a moral and theological 
spirit, and moulded as it had been, to so considerable an 
extent, by Oriental influences. 

What has just been said should prepare us to admit the 
a priori probability that the Stoic teaching might in some 
particulars suffer modification among Jewish thinkers. 
And if it did suffer such modification, it was to be expected 
as probable that the author of Ecclesiastes would not deal 
so much with pure Stoicism as with those philosophical 
opinions which were promulgated in the Jewish schools of 
his day. And the same remark applies to Epicureanism. 
It is therefore little to the purpose to say that this or that 


_ particular dogma, or this or that particular expression, is 
absent from our book. The author of Ecclesiastes must 


not be regarded as if he had written a mere academical 
dissertation on foreign philosophy, without having in view 
any practical object. -The influence of Greek thought 
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might have been quite discernible, even if slight. But 
instead of being slight it is, on the contrary, exceedingly 
strong. And if the evidence which has been brought 
before the reader is taken as a whole, it can scarcely be 
regarded as other than entirely conclusive, so conclusive, 
indeed, as to render it unnecessary to advert to the general 
tone of the book, and the calm philosophical candour with 
which contradictory sentiments are set forth, though an 
argument thence drawn would not be without weight.* 


§ 5.—Tue APPROXIMATE DATE OF THE BOOK. 


THE influence of Greek philosophy, especially of Stoicism 
and Epicureanism, on Kcclesiastes, while it is in other 
respects a matter of great interest and importance, affords 
us valuable aid with respect to the date after which the 
book was composed. It would seem probable that the 
book was not written till after the death of both Zeno 
and Epicurus, The year 270 B.C. is given as the year of 
the death of Epicurus. The precise date of Zeno’s death 
is not known, but it probably occurred some years before 
250 B.c. We may then take this year, 250 B.c., as a date 
after which Ecclesiastes was written. Now if the evidence 
already adduced (§ 3) as to the priority of Ecclesiastes to 
Ecclesiasticus is valid, and if we are able to ascertain the 
time when the latter was composed, we shall have also a 
date before which Ecclesiastes was written. 

The indications of time which Ecclesiasticus and its 
prologue present are not altogether without ambiguity, but 
from the words of the prologue, €v yap To dydd@ Kab 
TplaKkooT@ eres émt tod Evepyétou Bacihéws trapayevnGeis ~ 
eis Alyurrov, a reasonable conclusion as to the date of the 


* Aber so viel scheint festzustehn, dass nur ein vom Hellenismus be- 
fruchteter oder doch wenigstens beeinflusster jiidischer Geist ein solches | 
Werk hervorbringen konnte”’ (Cornill, Hinleitung in d. A. 7, Zw. Aufl. 
p. 252). “Maar wél moeten wij, ter volledige verklaring van zijn boek, 
aannemen, dat hij van de Grieksche wijsgeeren en hunne stellingen had © 
gehoord en daarvan een diepen indruk ontvangen. Daarvoor pleit meer 
dan éene der boven erkende herinneringen aan hunne uitspraken, maar 
meer nog, zoo ik mij niet bedrieg, de kalme vrijmoedigheid,waarmede hij 
zijne beschouwingen en lessen voordraagt” (Kuenen, Historischeritisch 
Onderzock, Tw. Uitg., 3de Deel, Iste Stuk, pp. 197, 198). 
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book may be drawn. It would certainly appear that the 
translator, who was the author's grandson, went into Egypt 
in the thirty-eighth year of the reign* of the second 
Ptolemy bearing the title Euergetes, Ptolemy Physcon. 
Further, the conclusion appears well supported that the 
years of Physcon’s reign were reckoned, not from the death 
of his brother Ptolemy Philometor, but from Physcon’s 
first assumption of regal state, twenty-four years before 
(170 B.c.). The date at which the translator of Sirach 
came into Egypt has thus been given as 132 B.c. Now if 
we suppose that nearly fifty years had elapsed since the 
grandfather composed the book, we may place its date at 
180 B.c. And this we may assign as a date before which 
Ecclesiastes was written. From 250, the date previously 
given, to 180 B.c., there is a period of seventy years, some- 
where during which the composition of Ecclesiastes may 
be placed. But while, on the one hand, it would seem likely 
that Ecclesiastes was written some time before Kccle- 
siasticus, so, on the other, if we consider how Koheleth has, 
to a considerable extent, assimilated both Stoicism and 
- Epicureanism, and how Koheleth is identified with the 
ancient King Solomon, it may well seem probable that 
these philosophical systems had already, when Ecclesiastes 
was written, acquired some degree of age. Perhaps, then, 
we cannot, on the whole, better satisfy the conditions of 
the problem than by placing the composition of our book 
at about 200 B.c., a date assigned by Hitzig on other 
grounds. 

Possibly, however, it may be questioned whether the 
Stoical element in Ecclesiastes does not indicate a Stoicism 
- more fully developed than that of Zeno and his immediate 
followers. Such a doubt may be suggested by the re- 
presentation of the Stoic moral principle in iii. 2-8. 
_ According to Stobaeus (ii. 134), Zeno’s formula was TO 
6poroyouuéves hv. Cleanthes added tH ¢voer, but 


* A comparison should be made in the Greek of the following passages 
cited by Fritzsche in the Kurzgefasstes cacgctisches Handbuch* Intro- 
duction to Sirach): 1 Mace. xiii. 42, xiv. 27; Hag.i. 1, ii. 1 ; Zech, i, 7; 
Willie les 
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Chrysippus more explicitly gave Gjv «ar éumeiplay tov 
dvoer supBawvovrev. Certainly it would appear that the 
principle of “living conformably to Nature” must have 
been developed as fully as this before such a detailed 
representation as that of iii. 2-8 could have been given. 
And, judging from the accounts which have come down to 
us, it would seem that the presentation of Law in the 
eighth chapter gives evidence of the influence of Chrysippus. 
Some doubt, however, may be felt as to whether we have 
the means of accurately distinguishing between the doctrine 
of Zeno, of Cleanthes, and of Chrysippus. But the date of 
Ecclesiastes need not be much affected, if it be supposed—as 
seems probable—that the author of Ecclesiastes possessed 
some acquaintance with the teaching of Chrysippus, since 
the death of that philosopher-is placed in 207 B.c. _ If, 
however, somewhat recent modifications of Stoic doctrine 
were put into the mouth of Koheleth, this need not be 
regarded as inconsistent with what has been said above. . 
Stoicism, as a system, would still have acquired some 
degree of age. And it may be said that—putting aside 
the argument which has been laid before the reader—it is 
scarcely conceivable that such a book as Ecclesiastes could 
have been written after the -commencement of the 
Maccabean war, or perhaps even for some time before that 
event. It seems not easy to give any date more probable 
than that already suggested, about 200 B.c. 

Before closing this section it is worthy of observation 
how nearly Luther, apparently by the inspiration of 
genius, attained to a correct view of the age of Ecclesiastes 
and of other matters connected therewith (see Tischreden, 
vol. vi., p. 128, Ed. Irmischer). He looked upon the book as 
composed by Sirach in the Maccabean period, and though 
in part essentially Solomonic, yet otherwise like a Talmud, 
with its materials drawn from many books probably found 
in the library of Ptolemy Euergetes. It would thus even 
appear that Luther perceived or suspected the connection 
of Ecclesiastes with Greek thought. 
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§ 6. —GENERAL VIEW OF THE DESIGN OF THE BooK. 


WE have now arrived at a point in the investigation 
from which we may be enabled to take a general view of 
the design and plan of the book. If Greek philosophy 
found its way into Judxa, it was not likely, even in the 
more religious form of Stoicism, to have an influence 
favourable to maintaining in simplicity and integrity the 
faith and piety of the theocratic people. But, in the shape 
of Epicureanism, the effect might be expected to be still 
more marked and manifest. It might therefore be thought 
probable @ priori that a book like Ecclesiastes, dealing with 
Greek philosophy, would be intended to dissuade from, 
and not to encourage, philosophical study. It is in 
accordance with such a view that, both at the beginning 
and at the end of the philosophical portion of our book 
(i. 2 to xii. 8) is found the full, deep utterance, “Vanity of 
vanities; all is vanity.” In accordance, also, with such a 
view is the admonition or warning against study and book- 
making found in xii. 12, and especially also is the emphatic 
injunction of xii. 13 to fear God and to obey His commands. 
Thus, in view of what has been already said, it may be 
regarded as probable that, when Ecclesiastes was written, 
the Stoic and Epicurean philosophies were exerting among 
the theocratic people an influence adverse to the ancient 
faith of Judaism. The acquaintance with Greek philosophy 
which our book displays may induce us to conclude that 
the book was, probably, with regard to the author himself, 
a recantation, while it was intended to dissuade others 
from philosophical speculation, and to recall them to the/ 
fear of God and the observance of the Law. / 


~§ 7—THE CONNECTION OF ECCLESIASTES WITH JEWISH 
History.--THE THREE SECTS. 
Here, however, the question may be not unreasonably 


asked, Are the facts of Jewish history in accord with the 
D 
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conclusions just expressed? Do these facts harmonise with 
the belief that, about the year 200 B.c., the doctrines of 
Greek philosophers, and especially those of the Stoics and 
Epicureans, were exerting such an influence among the 
Jews as would give occasion for these doctrines to be 
spoken of after the manner found in Ecclesiastes? These 
questions may be, I think, most satisfactorily answered in 
the affirmative. 

First, the view of the design and intention of Ecclesiastes 
just suggested is in harmony with the incontestable fact 
that, about twenty-five years later than the date 200 B.c.— 
that is, at the commencement of the reign of Antiochus 
Epiphanes—the effects of Hellenising influence were most 
signally displayed. The account given in 2 Mace. iv. 
(comp. 1 Mace. i. 11 sgqg. and Josephus, Antig. xii. 5, § 1) tells 
of two successive high priests bearing Greek names, Jason 
and Menelaus. These, moreover, were followed, after no 
very long interval, by another called Alcimus. Of persons 
not bearing the sacerdotal office it is scarcely necessary to 
speak. Then we read of Jewish youths wearing on their 
heads the petasus after the. Greek fashion; of theori sent 
from Jerusalem to the quinguennial festival in honour of 
the Tyrian Hercules; of a gymnasium opened at Jerusalem ; 
of competitions in throwing the discus, and even of the 
‘priests being so affected by the Hellenising mania as to 
neglect the very service of the Temple. The narrative of 
the Second Book of Maccabees attributes this state of 
things to the influence of the high-priest Jason; but it 
might well be looked upon as probable, even apart from 
direct evidence, that causes tending to this outburst of 
Hellenism had been for a good while at work, and that, 
prior to those revolutionary attempts of Jason and Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes which resulted in the Maceabean war, the 
people, or a considerable portion of them, were already, to 
no small extent, pervaded with the Hellenising spirit. We 
have, however, the testimony of 1 Mace. i. 11-18: “In those 
days there went forth from Israel sons transgressing the 
law; and they persuaded many, saying, Let us go and 
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make a covenant with the Gentiles round about us, for, 
since the day when we were separated from them, many 
evils have overtaken us. And the proposal seemed good in 
their eyes. And certain from the people manifested their 
zeal, and went to the king; and he gave them authority to 
establish the institutions of the Gentiles.” It would seem 
not unlikely, too, taking into account 1 Mace. ii. 42 (with 
the probably true reading Acidaiwy), that already, before 
the war, things had gone so far that a distinct party—that 
of the Assideans—was formed, opposed to Hellenising 


- innovation on the ancestral religion and ancient customs 


of Judaism. 

If, however, we attempt to. trace this Jewish Hellenism 
to its source, and to indicate its historical development, we 
have to encounter serious difficulty resulting from the 
scantiness and imperfection of the sources of Jewish history 
for so long a period prior to the commencement of the 
reign of Epiphanes. Yet, during the-period of considerably 
more than a century which, at the year 200 B.c., had 
elapsed since the death of Alexander the Great, we may, 
without difficulty, discern various causes which would 
naturally tend to break down Jewish exclusiveness, and to 
open a way for the admission of Greek thought and Greek 
culture. The influence of Alexander’s conquests must, of 
course, not be neglected. Then, the first three Ptolemies, 
Soter, Philadelphus, and Euergetes, seem generally to have 
acted in a mild and lenient manner towards their Jewish 
tributaries in Palestine, and to have’ been popular with 
them. The conciliatory influence of the policy of the first 
three Ptolemies was, it may be reasonably supposed, 
strengthened by the privileges conferred on the Jews in 
Egypt, and, perhaps, at the time, still more considerably by 
the translation of the Pentateuch into the Greek language, 
And it should be remembered that there would probably 
be by no means infrequent intercourse between Jews of 
Palestine and their brethren subject to Hellenising mfluence 
in Alexandria, Ccelesyria, and elsewhere. Then, with 
reference to Greek philosophy finding acceptance among 
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the Jews, it may be said that the state of things in 
Palestine under the Ptolemies may have been, on the whole, 
more favourable to philosophical speculation than would 
have been a condition of political independence. The latter 
condition, with a more intense national life, would, it seems 
likely, have been less suitable to the habit of mind which 
philosophical study requires. It is true that, about the 
date 200 B.c., the Jews had been exposed to suffering 
through the wars which Antiochus the Great was carrying 
on against Egypt, so that Josephus says, “ their situation 
was not at all behind that of a ship storm-tossed, and 
distressed by the waves on both sides, between Antiochus’s 
prosperity and its change, on the other hand, to adversity ” 
(Antig. xii. 3, § 3). But to one acquainted with the history 
of the period when philosophy attained its highest develop- 
ment in Greece, the instability spoken of by Josephus can 
scarcely seem out of harmony with the supposition that 
the study of philosophy was at the same time vigorously 
pursued. 

It may be observed, moreover, with reference to that 
unstable position of the Jews to which reference has just 
been made, that it is at least not out of harmony with 
those passages in Keclesiastes which speak of the uncertainty 
of human affairs, and of prosperity being suddenly ex- 
changed for adversity. (See xi. 2-4 e¢ al.) This may be 
said, even though the nature of the book requires us to be 
very cautious in admitting the existence of any allusions to 
contemporary history. 

Evidence in favour of intercourse with Greece on the 
part of the Jews about 200 B.c. or somewhat later is 
furnished by the letter of the Spartan king to Onias IIL. 
as given by Josephus (Antig. xii. 4, § 10; ep. 1 Mace. xii.), in 
which it is asserted’ that both Jews and Spartans were 
descended from Abraham. But, for our present argument, 
it is of no great consequence to defend the genuineness of 
this letter. 

Of considerable importance in relation to our inquiry is 
the brief statement of the Mishnah concerning Antigonus 
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of Socho (1290 WN Did). According to Aboth i. 3, 
Antigonus came next in the Rabbinical succession after 
Simon the Just, and received from him the Mishnie tradi- 
tion. In the passage cited Antigonus is also particularly 
distinguished as having taught that men should not serve 
God like hirelings, impelled by the hope of a reward. If 
we accept the historical position assigned by the Mishnah 
to Antigonus—and there appears no sufficient reason 
for discrediting it—we may regard him as living in the 
first half of the third century before Christ. He is thus 
the first Jew of whom we have any knowledge as bearing a 
Greek name—a very noteworthy circumstance; and the 
question may suggest itself, Has this Greek name of 
Antigonus any essential connection with his doctrine 
concerning the hope of reward? Now, as Epicurus was 
teaching between about 300 B.c. and 270 B.c., it may seem 
by no means impossible (taking into account Antigonus’s 
Greek name) that his doctrine contained some dim reflection 
of the Epicurean denial of man’s immortality. » Indeed, it 
may well be looked upon as far from unlikely (in accordance 
with what is said in Ecclus. xxxix. 4), that Antigonus had 
travelled to some of the Greek cities; that, affected with 
admiration for Greek philosophy and culture, he adopted 
a Greek name, and that, though, of course, it cannot be by 
any means supposed that he abandoned Jewish mono- 
theism or the Jewish ritual, yet that his subsequent 
theological teaching was to some extent influenced and 
modified by what he had heard of Epicurean doctrine. 
Such an hypothesis may derive some confirmation from the 
account given in the Aboth of R. Nathan concerning Anti- 
gonus and the Boethusians and Zadokites, or Sadducees. 
According to this account, Antigonus had two disciples, 
Boethus and Zadok, who repeated his teaching (pnw yw 
é 7272). This was done, moreover, by successive generations 
of disciples; and thence it arose in the course of time that, 
through the teaching of Antigonus, the future state and 
the resurrection of the dead were called in question. And 
this scepticism in the school of Antigonus resulted in 
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apostasy from the Law on the part of the Boethusians 
and Sadducees. It is not necessary to maintain the actual 
personality of Boethus and Zadok as disciples of Antigonus. 
Putting this aside, the connecting of the Sadducean denial 
of a future state with the school of Antigonus is of no 
slight importance ; and, bearing in mind what has been 
already said as to the Greek name of Antigonus, it may 
well appear that in the doctrine attributed to Antigonus in 
the Mishnah, we have a noteworthy indication of the 
influence of Greek philosophy. 

Then it is well worthy to be observed that the Mishnah 
(Berakoth, ix. 5) looks back upon a time when the Epicureans 
(POMIyPaNT) corrupted the Jewish faith, saying that there 
is only one world. In consequence of this Epicurean 
doctrine, the Mishnist tells us that oSiynm ayy on ya 
was used in all forms of blessing in the sanctuary, where 
mov 7 had been previously employed. It is true that 
with the Old Testament before us (see Nehem. ix. 5 a/.), we 
cannot very easily admit that any such change was conse- 
quent on the diffusion of the doctrine of Epicurus with 
regard to a future state. But, nevertheless, I see no 
sufficient reason for regarding the word “Epicureans” in 
the passage cited as equivalent merely to “heretics” or 
“atheists.”* It appears to me—especially taking into 
account evidence before adduced — altogether the most 
probable conclusion that the Mishnic writer speaks of 
corruption and apostasy consequent on the acceptance of 
doctrine originating with the true Epicureans, even though 
what he connects therewith may not be admissible. I do 
not, however, maintain that the Jews did not sometimes 
designate as Epicureans those who could not be regarded as 
disciples of Epicurus, but this usage is probably to be 
looked upon as secondary and subordinate.t 

The sources of Jewish history do not, with regard to 
Stoicism, furnish us, so far as I know, with any evidence as 


* The reading }'"DH, “the heretics,” is probably to be regarded as in- 
admissible, in accordance with the critical rule that the more difficult 
reading is to be preferred. 


+ Sanhed. xi.1, and Rosh hashshanah ii. 1, may also be compared. 
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to its introduction among the Jews prior to 200 B.c., similar 
to the evidence which has been laid before the reader with 
respect to Epicureanism ; but since, for reasons which have 
been mentioned in the previous section, Stoicism would 
seem much more likely than Epicureanism to find favour 
with Jewish minds, we might well conclude that, if there 
were among the Jews disciples of Epicurus, there must also 
have been disciples of his contemporary, Zeno. Stoicism, ” 
however, would more easily allow of interfusion and incor- 
poration with Judaism than would the doctrines of Epicurus. 
Probably the adoption and assimilation of doctrines derived 
from the Porch did not lead to apostasy, or oceasion any 
marked or conspicuous change, and on this account, as 
appears likely, the sources of Jewish history are silent as 
to the time of the introduction of Stoicism. 

Important evidence with respect to the close union of 
a modified Stoicism with conservative Judaism is furnished 
by the Fourth Book of Maccabees. Here Stoicism is 
exhibited associated and interwoven with Judaic legalism, 
and the determination to suffer martyrdom rather than 
taste meats forbidden by the Law is ascribed to the exercise 
of “pious reasoning,” and the tractate itself professes to be 
“most philosophical.” This evidence may dispose us to 
regard with some favour what Josephus says of three 
philosophical sects having in his day existed for a very long 
time among the Jews (Antig. xviii. 1, § 2). It cannot 
be asserted that indications of the three great Jewish sects 
—the Pharisees, the Sadducees, and the Essenes—appear 
in Keclesiastes, however true it may be that principles 
characteristic of these sects are already to be discerned in 
the book, lying in the germ, and awaiting historical 
development.* And if in Ecclesiastes we really have 
evidence that, about the year 200 B.c., the doctrines of 


the Porch and the Garden had partially found disciples 


among the Jews, it may very possibly seem that the 
testimony of Josephus just alluded to as to the three 


* Cp. Knobel, Comm. tiber d. Buch Koheleth, p. 93; Hwald, Gesch. des 
V. Isr., vol. iv., p. 480; Die sal. Schrift, p. 271. 
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Jewish sects, and as to the sect of the Pharisees coming 
near to that of the Stoics (} wapamAnows éote TH Trap’ 
"Errno. Stroh reyouevn— Vita, 2), may be far more trust- 
worthy than some authors have maintained. We may well 
hesitate to affirm that, in the statements referred to, the 
historian diverged from the truth, influenced by a desire to 
conciliate for Jewish institutions the favour and esteem of 
his Greek readers. And thus we shall not be disposed 
readily to allow that we have a Jewish idea awkwardly 
dressed up in a Greek garb (ep. Graetz, Gesch. vol. ii1., p. 455, 
2nd ed.), when Josephus tells us that “the Pharisees ascribe 
all things to Fate and God” (Gapicaiou . . . eiwapyévy Te Kab 
Gee mpocantover rdvra—Bell. Jud. ii. 8, § 14). Not only 
is the union of the two ideas of “God” and “Fate” entirely 
in accordance with the Stoic theology, but the very language 
employed finds its parallel in the words of Cleanthes, 
preserved in Epictetus (Man. 53) :— 
“Ayou dé uw, ® Zed, nal ob y H Mempwpevy. 

And when Josephus (/.¢.) says further that, according to 
the Pharisees, the moral character of the actions of men 
lies for the most part in their own power, though fate does 
always co-operate, we see brought into view the difficulty 
which was felt by the Stoics, and which attaches to every 
system which attempts to reconcile necessity with moral 
responsibility ; To mév mpdtrew Ta Sixaia Kal wh, KaTa TO 
qrElaTov eri Tots avOpw@rroas KetcOat, BonOeiv dé eis ExacTov 
Kai THY eimappevnv. It was probably the attempts made by 
the Stoics to escape from this difficulty which led Plutarch 
(De Plac.i. 27, § 3) to say that they taught that some 
things were determined by Fate, while others were not 
so determined (ra. péev eiudpOar, Ta 8 aveysdpOm). And 
this is just what Josephus says of the Pharisees in 
Antig. xiii. 5, § 9, twa Kal ob mdvta Tis eiuappévns elvas 
Aéyouowv, Now, in Ecclesiastes, not only does the doctrine 
of Fatalism present itself, but we have the two ideas of 
Fate and a personal God (ix. 1, 2-12); and the difficulty of 
reconciling the conception of a moral government with that 
of a predestined plan or scheme of the world is clearly 
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manifested. This may predispose us to the acceptance 
of Josephus’s testimony concerning the Fatalistic doctrine 
of the Pharisees, and of his statement that the Pharisees 
came very near to the Stoics. 

In the account which Josephus gives of the eschatological 
doctrine of the Pharisees (De Bell. Jud. ii. 8, § 14), he says 
that they teach that “the souls of good men only pass over 
into other bodies” (uetaBSaivery dé eis ETepov cHua Thy TOV 
ayaGav povnv); and, according to Antig. xviii. 1, § 3, it was 
believed that those who have lived virtuously “have the 
liberty again to live” (pacrévyv tod avaB8.odv). From these 
passages (cp. Acts xxiii. 8) we may infer with some 
probability that the teaching of the Pharisees concerning 
the resurrection was a modification of the Stoic doctrine 
with respect to the reappearance of the same, or,-as it were 
the same, persons in successive cycles. If the same persons 


_-were to reappear, it may have been supposed that their 


souls would eternally survive, and that they would be 
clothed in the next cycle with new bodies. The limitation 
to the souls of good men may have proceeded from an 
unwillingness to make any admission tending to the 
conclusion that God is the Author of evil, and that evil 
is even permanent in the constitution of the world. And 
here it is particularly worthy of remark, that Nemesius 
(De Nat. Hom. cap. 38) says that there were those in 
his day who spoke of the Stoic doctrine concerning a 


_ eyclical reproduction and restoration as being the source 


even of the Christian doctrine of the resurrection («ai dia 
ravTny Thy amoKxatdotacw paci twes Tovs Xpiotiavovs 
tiv avdotacw davratecOa). It is deserving notice, also, 
that, in opposing this assertion, Nemesius does not allege 
that the Christian resurrection is to be different in kind 
from that of the Stoics, but that it will occur only once, and 
will not take place periodically (od cata tepiodov écecGar). 

With respect to the Sadducees, I assent—in accordance 
with what has been said above—to the opinion which 
connects this sect with the Epicureans.* What Josephus 


* On this subject authorities are cited by Fabricius, Biblivtheea Greca, 


vol. iii., p. 610. 
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states as to the teaching of the Sadducees agrees remark- 
ably well with the Epicureanism of Ecclesiastes. According 
to Koheleth (Eccl. iii. 19-21), none can discern whether the 
spirit of man goes upward, or the spirit of the beast 
goes downward. Both man and beast are from the earth, 
and both are alike returning to dust. Josephus tells us 
that the Sadducees “do away with the permanent existence 
of the soul, and the punishments and rewards in Hades” 
(De Bell. Jud. ii. 8, § 14), and that they teach that souls 
and bodies perish together (Antig. xviii. 1, § 4). And the 
Jewish historian says further concerning the Sadducees 
that they “do away with Fate entirely, and they assign to 
the Deity such a position as neither to do evil, nor to take 
oversight* [of the world]”; and they say that good and 
evil lie before man for his own choice, and that it pertains 
to every one to follow his own judgment in accepting the 
one or the other (De Bell. Jud. ii. 8, § 14; comp. Antig. xiii. 
5, § 9). 

But though there appears strong reason for connecting 
the Sadducees with the Epicureans, yet it could scarcely be 
correct to regard them as wholly, or perhaps even chiefly, a 
philosophical sect. However paradoxical the opinion may 
at first sight appear, while connecting the Sadducees with 
the Epicureans, I at the same time adopt the opinion 
‘that the Sadducees were the priestly aristocracy between 
the Return from the Captivity and the Maccabean 
war. This accords in part with the opinion of Geiger 
(Urschrift, &e., p. 101 sq.) With this writer I look, also, 
upon the name “Sadducees” or “Zadokites” as representing 
the prtz .23 of Ezek. xliii. 19, xliv. 15 a/., and consequently 
the Zadok of R. Nathan appears to be most probably a 
mythical personage, invented in order to explain the 
designation of the Sadducees. This is, perhaps, scarcely the 
place for a full discussion of the tenets of the Sadducees, 
but it is, I venture to think, on such a complex view 


* The apparently true reading épopay, denying the moral government 
of the world, is important with regard to the derivation of the Sadducean 
doctrine from the Epicureans. The now common reading of wu) dpay is 
attributed to a “ critical conjecture”’ of Grotius. 
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as that just suggested that the stateménts of the New 
Testament, the Talmud, and Josephus can be most fully 
reconciled. With regard to the New Testament, we are 
thus enabled to explain that very important passage 
(Acts v. 17), which speaks of “the high priest and all they 
who were with him, which is the sect of the Sadducees” 
(cp. iv. 1), and also those places which speak of the 
Sadducean denial of the resurrection (Matt. xxii. 23 al.)— 
implying by this denial, as it would certainly appear, 
the disavowal of a future state—and of their allegation 
that neither angel nor spirit really exists (Acts xxiii. 8). 
To account for the facts concerning the Sadducees, we 
may suppose that when, during the third century B.c., 
Greek philosophy obtained acceptance among the Jews, Epi- 
cureanism was adopted by a large proportion of the priestly 
aristocracy, so that the denial of man’s immortality, and of 
other doctrines connected therewith, became characteristic 
of the “sons of Zadok.” However improbable it may seem 
at first sight that the ministers of religion should become 
Epicureans, such a conclusion is entirely in accordance with 
the Maccabean history, with the part played by the 
high priests in the Hellenising apostasy, and with the 
priests neglecting the sacrifices of the Temple through 
their eagerness to engage in the performances which took 
place in connection with the newly-established gymnasium 
(2 Mace. iv. 13, 14). The adoption of Epicurean principles 
may well, in the case of many of the priestly class, have 
prepared the way for more open revolt or apostasy. And 
here it should not, perhaps, be passed over, that though 
there is nothing which can enable us to identify certainly 
the Epicureanism of Ecclesiastes with the priests, yet it 


“may be worthy of mention that the answer in chap. v. to 


the Epicurean sentiments found in chaps. iii. and iv. 
commences with allusions to the Temple and its services: 
“Take heed to thy steps when thou goest to the House 
of God,” &¢.; “When thou vowest a vow unto God, 
delay not to pay it,” &. (chap. v. 1, 4). 

If we decline to regard the Sadducees as pure Epicureans, 
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in like manner it should be held that the Pharisees 
were not mere Jewish Stoics. The Ohasidim, or Assideans 
of Maccabean times, were probably the common progenitors 
of both the Pharisees and the Essenes. The Assideans 
were distinguished by their zeal for the Law, and for the 
maintenance of their ancestral institutions. But so profound 
had been the influence of Greek philosophy, and so homo- 
geneous did the doctrines of the Porch seem to be with 
Judaism, that—as appears to have been the case—Assidean 
conservatism became invested to some extent with a Stoic 
garb. The Stoical character of the Assideans may have 
been derived from the adhesion of the Jewish Stoics to that 
party, when the tendency of the Epicureans—or at least of 
that portion of them found among the partisans of Hellen- 
ism—to open revolt and apostasy became manifest and 
developed. But, however this may be, the facts seem 
certainly to point to a close union of Stoicism with conser- 
vative Judaism. And,in accordance with what has been 
said already, the testimony of the Fourth Book of Maccabees 
is important with regard to this matter, whatever opinion 
may be formed concerning its date. 

After the Maccabean war, the powerful reaction which 
had been manifested therein appears to have exerted itself 
in developing or strengthening tendencies to asceticism and 
stricter legalism. Although, with Ecclesiastes before us, 
we may well believe that the tendencies just mentioned 
were by no means latent even before the war, yet it was 
probably not till afterwards that they gained distinct 
expression and embodiment in the divergent sects of the 
Pharisees and the Essenes. These sects, however, may be — 
regarded as bearing witness after their separation to the 
pre-Maccabean influence of Stoicism. In the case of the 
Kssenes, possibly niore numerous points of connection with 
Stoicism might be: indicated than in that of the Pharisees, 
though a complete explanation of Essene rites and 
observances could not thus be given. There is a good deal 
to be said in favour of the opinion of Zeller and Schiirer, 
which considers Essenism as developed under the influence 
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of Pythagoreanism, at least if such influence is regarded as 
merely partial. But a full discussion of the doctrines and 
practices of the Essenes might lead us too far away from 
our proper subject. 

The Essenes appear to have carried with them into their 
seclusion a name representing Chasidim, the designation of 
the stock whence, according to the view above given, 
both they and the Pharisees had sprung. I am not able, 
however, to suggest any new reason for the change which 
the name, on this view of it, must have undergone. With 

‘regard to the Pharisees, their name PWIND (“separated ”) 
entirely agrees with the conclusion that they represented 
and embodied the tendency to a strict legalism. They were 
separated and distinguished by their higher ceremonial 
purity. The clothes of common country people (y>N7 Dy), 
the Mishnah (Chagigah ii. 7) tells us, were of no higher 
degree of sanctity than that which marked them as worthy 
to be trodden upon by Pharisees (ywm5> pq). The 
Pharisee is probably to be identified with the chaber (Demat, 
ii. 3), and as such he belonged to a society under special 
restrictions as to its intercourse with common people 
(Demai, i.c.).* Thus, however the mass of the people 
may have been affected towards the Pharisees, it is certainly 
incorrect to say that they were Pharisees. The Pharisees 
were thus outwardly distinguished by their ceremonial 
legalism, though in their Stoie doctrines they gave 
evidence—as the Sadducees did by their Epicureanism 
—how deeply penetrating had been, previous to the 
Maccabean war, the influence of Greek philosophy. 

With respect to the historical position of the author of 
Ecclesiastes, the contents of the book and the indications 
which have been reviewed in this section, appear alike 
-in harmony with the conclusion that the introduction of 

Greek philosophy had not as yet resulted in outward 


* “Bertinorius autem aperte asserit idem esse TAN et WIND, Sociwm et 
Pharisaeum ... Pharisaei, quia seipsos separabant ab omni immunditie 
et a cibo immundo, et a plebe de cibo minus sollicita . . . Soci éiidem vocati 
respectu Societatis inter.se ad pollutionem vitandam initae”’ (Guisius in 
Surenhusius’s Mishnah). 
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division or complete defection. Neither Stoics nor even 
Epicureans had put themselves quite outside the pale 
of the theocracy. And thus we may compare to some 
extent the position of the author of our book with that of 
the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, who was concerned | 
with the tendency to apostatise, and not with open and 
manifest apostasy from the faith. 


§ 8_EcCLESIASTES AND THE Book oF Jos. 


Koster, in his work on Job and Ecclesiastes, speaks of the 
two books as having so considerable a number of points of 
resemblance as to suggest the inference that the author of 
Ecclesiastes not only had Job before his eyes, but in various 
places actually imitated its matter or its language. Késter 
adduces the obvious analogy between Eccl. v. 14(15) and 
Job i. 21, “Naked came I out of my mother’s womb, and 
naked shall I return thither,” together with various other 
alleged resemblances, some of which perhaps are not equally 
striking. But among those deserving of closer attention 
must certainly be placed the resemblance between Job 
xxviii. 28 and Keel. xii. 13.* But we require to go beyond 
Koéster’s observation that both passages teach that the fear 
of God is the highest wisdom for man, since usually the 
pious man fares better than the sinner. To this view 
strong objection may certainly be made. 

Into the question whether the twenty-eighth chapter 
and that preceding were suitably assigned to Job as speaker 
it is not necessary to enter. It may be remarked, how- 
ever, that, in the particular with which we are now con- 
cerned, Ecclesiastes furnishes us with an argument of some 
cogency that the author of our book had before him a 
Hebrew text substantially identical with that which has 
come down to us as the Book of Job. The twenty-eighth ~ 


* It is, perhaps, necessary here to say that when I wrote on the subject 
of this section in The Academy of December 22, 1894, I was not acquainted 
with K6éster’s book, which is entitled Das Buch Hiob und der Prediger 
Salomo’s nach ihrer strophischen Anordnung dbersetzt, Schleswig, 1831, 
Késter’s work might have been more valuable if he had discussed more 
fully the relation between the two books. But his brief treatment of the 


subject must be regarded as, to a great extent, bahnbrechend, with respect 
to this particular matter. 
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chapter of Job begins abruptly, but its relation to the 
general subject of the Book is not very difficult to discern, 
and there can scarcely be a doubt that this portion of Job 
would be regarded with keen interest by the author of 
such a book as Ecclesiastes, deeply concerned as the latter 
book is with the dark mystery surrounding God’s work 
among men. According to Job this work is, with reference 
to its plan and intention, involved in impenetrable ob- 
scurity, resembling the depths of the earth, dark as the 
shadow of death. But there is, notwithstanding the resem- 
blance to these depths, an important difference. Beneath 
the obscurity which veils the divine procedure in the world, 
none has ever penetratde. No searcher has succeeded in 
disclosing the matchless treasure which this obscurity con- 
ceals—a wisdom more precious than the gold of Ophir, the 
onyx, or the sapphire. Contrasting, however, with this 
impotence and failure, is the miner’s signal success, not 
only in finding treasures amid the darkness, but also in 
bringing forth to light things hidden. He not merely dis- 
covers silver, but finds a way to bring it out (S359, Job 
Xxvilil. 1); and gold and other metals are brought forth, 
and refined or melted, so as to become subservient to the 
uses of man. But “ wisdom ”—the divine transcendent 
wisdom—* whence shall it come? and where is the place 
of understanding ? seeing that it is hidden from the eyes 
of all living” (xxviii. 20, 21). 

It is very noteworthy that the last verse of the chapter 
(xxviii. 28) stands in marked contrast to what had gone 
before. By setting forth the impenetrable obscurity in 
which the divine procedure was veiled, the author virtually 
- dissuades men from abortive attempts to discover the 
philosophy of the world, the transcendent wisdom. The 
problem was impracticable, even for intellects the most 
powerful and acute. Nevertheless there is “ wisdom” and 
“understanding ” (72°32, Sept. ézvoryjun) for man, consisting 
in the fear of God and the avoidance of sin: “ And unto 
man he said, Behold the fear of the Lord, that is wisdom ; 
and to depart from evil is understanding.” 
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When Ecclesiastes was written Judaism had, as we have 
seen, come into contact with Greek thought. But the dis- 
covery of the world-philosophy in its moral aspect was as 
remote as ever. All speculation concerning it was “ vanity 
of vanities.” The incongruous utterances of the sages as 
given in the discourse of Koheleth (§ 11), furnished a warn- 
ing against wearying the flesh by fruitless study, and by 
making books without end (Eccl. xii. 12). Then follows 
in our book the great general conclusion in a verse present- 
ing a most remarkable parallel to Job xxviii. 28 ; a parallel 
which can scarcely be regarded as accidental, especially 
when what precedes in both Job and Ecclesiastes is taken 
into account: “The conclusion of the discourse, the uni- 
versal law, let us hear: Fear God and keep his command- 
ments, for this is the universal law for man” (Eccl. xii. 13). 
The way in which “man” is spoken of in both Job and 
Ecclesiastes is very noteworthy. 

The discussion of various other parallels between the two | 
books may be omitted in this section; but something addi- 
tional must yet be said on the great thought of Ecclesiastes 
‘ that the work of God among men—the busy work which 
rests neither by day nor night—is shrouded in impenetrable 
darkness, defying the scrutiny even of the wisest :— 

“ T saw as to all the work of God, that man cannot find 
out the work which is done under the sun, because that, 
though man should toil in seeking it, yet will he not find it 
out; and, even if the wise man should think to know it, he 
will not be able to find it out” (Keel. viii. 17). 

This is obviously in accordance with Job xxviii; but ~ 
the analogy with Job xi. 7-9 is scarcely less striking:— ~ 

“Canst thou by searching find out God? canst thou 
find out the Almighty unto perfection? [It is] as high as 
heaven ; what canst thou do ? deeper than hell; what canst 
thou know? ‘The measure thereof [is] longer than the 
earth, and broader than the sea” [A. V.]. 

But perhaps this passage in Job discovers a still closer 
analogy with Keel. vii. 28, 24 :— 

“TJ said, I will be wise; but it was too far off. for me. 


a 


- 


a 
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That which was far off and exceedingly deep, who could 
find it out?” 

Possibly we should come nearest the truth if we say, not 
merely that the author of Ecclesiastes kept Job in view as 
he wrote, and that the expressions he employs were in 
various places actual imitations of the earlier book, but 
that he had made Job the subject of study so close and 
continued, that he had, so to speak, in good part assimilated 
the contents of the book, and that consequently its thought, 
and sometimes its language, easily and naturally presented 


- themselves to his mind. 


§ 9.—EccLESIASTES AND THE PSALMS. 


WirtH regard to the Psalms, or, at least, with respect to 


one particular Psalm (Ixxiii.), it is possible to speak quite* — 


as strongly as we have just spoken concerning Job, per-_ 
haps even more strongly. No doubt an analogy between 
the subject-matter of the Psalm just mentioned and that 
of Ecclesiastes has been previously perceived. Indeed, it 
could scarcely be overlooked. Thus, in his Bampton Lec- 


tures, Professor Cheyne says of the Psalm in question: “ It 


reminds us of Koheleth in that it deals with a grave moral 
problem; but whereas the wise man leaves the difficulty 


- almost where he found it, the Psalmist discovers for it a 


deep religious solution” (p. 148). And Delitzsch in his 
commentary on Ecclesiastes remarks a resemblance in 
diction between Ps. Ixxiii. 17 and Eccl. v. 1 (iv. 17 Heb.). 
This resemblance might easily have led to a recognition of 


the true relation between the two writers. Eccl. v. 1 may 


be given thus: “Take heed to thy steps when thou goest 
to the house of God; for more acceptable is it to draw 


‘nigh to hear, than for fools to offer a sacrifice, though they 
- mean not to do evil.’ And, in the Authorised Version, 
- Ps, Ixxiii. 17 is represented in this manner: “ Until I went 


into the sanctuary of God; [then] understood I their end,” 

The mention of “going to the house of God” in Eccle- 

siastes is, if taken alone, somewhat difficult of explanation, 

but it becomes more intelligible if there is an allusion to 
E 
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what had been previously said by the Psalmist. That the 
“ going into the sanctuary of God ” spoken of in the Psalm 
is metaphorical has been repeatedly maintained; and the 
use in the Hebrew of a plural form for “sanctuary” at 
least agrees with this view, the plural ON~*W7) tending 
more towards the abstract than the singular would have 
done. In Ecclesiastes, however, the parallel expression is 
in the singular; but, apart from a comparison with the 
Psalm, there was strong reason, having regard to the con- 
text, to take as the meaning of the caution concerning 
“going to the house of God” that he who treats of the 
moral administration of the world comes, as it were, into 
the presence of God, and should therefore speak with 
caution and deliberation. If it be asked, however, Does 
the writer of Ecclesiastes mean that the pious utterances of 
the Psalmist are “the sacrifice of fools” ?(Eccl. v. 1) it 
may be replied that it is not perhaps necessary to go so 
far as to make this inference, even though a profound 
difference of view between the Psalmist and the author of 
Ecclesiastes may be recognised. Certainly, too, we should 
be cautious in asserting that anything to be found in the 
discussion from Kecl. i. 2 to xii. 8 expresses the deliberate 
judgment of the author of Ecclesiastes himself. Some 
things are manifestly contradictory to others (§ 11); and 
all is intended to lead up to the exhortations given in the 
last three verses of the Book. 

One principal reason why the connection between Eccle- 
siastes and the seventy-third Psalm has not been more 
clearly perceived is to be found, no doubt, in the consider- 
able number of new details which are introduced in Eccle- 
siastes. While in Eccl. iv. 1 there is an important allusion 
to the Psalm—to be spoken of directly—the discussion in 
Eccl. iv. 2-17 is mainly divergent, though still occupied 
with the moral government of the world. The oppressors 
in the Psalm “speak wickedly [concerning] oppression 
(PWY); they speak loftily (dit. from on high), They set 
their mouth against (or in) the heavens,” &. “And they 
say, How doth God know ? and is there knowledge in the 
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Most High ?” (verses 8, 9,11). Here the “height” of the 
oppressors is to be particularly observed, and also their 
expressed opinion that God regards not their doings. With 
this in view the analogy in Eccl. v. 8 (7) is scarcely other 
than decisive :— 

“Tf thou seest in a country the oppression (PWY) of the 
poor and the perversion of right and justice, marvel not at 
the matter; for One higher than the high observeth, and 
there are powers high above them.” 

The remarkable transition, also, in Kecl. v. 9 sqq., is easily 
‘accounted for if the writer has in view the wealth of the 
oppressors as described by the Psalmist. 

Moreover, it is well worthy of notice that Ecclesiastes 
suggests an approximate solution of Ps. Ixxiii. 10, which 
has been regarded as one of the most difficult places in the 
Old Testament. The A. V. translates, “ Therefore his people 
return hither; and waters of a full [cup] are wrung out 
to them.”’ In the light furnished by Eccl. iv. 1, and with- 
out resorting to conjectural emendation we may render :— 

“Therefore his people (¢.e., the officers of the oppressor) 
smite again, and waters in abundance (“e., the tears of the 
oppressed, Eccl. iv. 1) are wrung out from them (or, in 
their case, Sept. €v avrois).” 

If Jamo is taken as referring back to the smiters we 
shall then have “and waters in abundance are wrung out 
by them.” 

It may be added that quite possibly what is said in 
Eccl. v. of the vanity of dreams was suggested by Psalm 
Ixxiii. 20, 

That the attention of the author of Ecclesiastes would 
be attracted, also, by such compositions as Psalms xxxvii. 
and xlix. is in every way probable. But, so faras I am 
aware, there is not in either case evidence at all com- 
parablé with that concerning Ps. Ixxiii. Professor Cheyne 
has called Ps. xlix. 12 (13) “a poetic anticipation of Eccl. iii. 
18, 19.” It would be perhaps better to call the verses in 
Ecclesiastes a reminiscence of the Psalm. And with some 
probability a similar remark might be made concerning 
‘ E2 
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Eccl. ii. 14 sgq. compared with Ps. xlix. 10 (11), though 
an objection might be urged on the ground that the matter 
in question is in no way recondite or remote from common 
observation. 


§ 10.—EcCLESIASTES AND THE PROPHETS. 


KLEINERT contrasts the impress of age which appears on 
Ecclesiastes with the eternal youth which characterises 
Prophecy. The prophets have always something new to 
announce, while for the author of Ecclesiastes there is 
nothing new under the sun.* The contrast is not inap- 
propriate, but, nevertheless, we may well regret that we 
have no explicit information as to the view taken by the 
author of Ecclesiastes and his philosophical contemporaries 


concerning the prophets in general, and especially concern- 


ing the glowing predictions of the so-called second Isaiah. 
Did they share in the depression expressed by Haggai (ii. 3), 
while still looking forward to the glories of the future 
Israel? There is at least some ground for questioning the 
assertion that there is no trace in Ecclesiastes of the 
Messianic hope. 

At the end of the eulogium on Elijah in the forty-eighth 
chapter of Ecclesiasticus (ver. 10, 11) there is an unques- 
tionable reference to the closing words of Malachi’s prophecy. 
_No doubt there is some obscurity, but Fritzsche was probably 
right in the view he took of the concluding words of ver. 11 
(xal yao iets Son CnooweOa, “for we also shall surely live”) 
as meaning that the author of Ecclesiasticus himself and his 


contemporaries, whom he addresses, were destined to see in | 


their own lifetime the fulfilment of Malachi’s prophecy in 
the advent of Elijah. This expectation, says Fritzsche, 


was like that of the first Christian disciples, who hoped to 


survive till the coming of the Lord. 


As we have already seen, Ecclesiastes and Ecclesiasticus . 


are works which come near to one another in point of date. 
If there is evidence in the latter that the prophecy of 


* Der Prediger Salome, Berlin, 1864, Program of the Friedrich-Wil- 
helms- Gymnasium, 
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Malachi was regarded with especial interest by the writer’s 


contemporaries, and that its fulfilment was expected, it can 
scarcely be surprising to find similar evidence also in the 
former. There are grounds for thinking that such evidence 
is to be found in the words of Eccl. v. 6, “Say not before 
the malak, It was an error: why should God be angry at 
thy voice, and destroy the work of thy hands 2” In this 
difficult verse there are two matters especially which 
require explanation. What is meant by the malak (a word 
which,for the moment, it may be best to leave untranslated) ? 


and why should there be fear lest God's anger at the 


attempted deception should be shown by “destroying” or 
“ spoiling ” (22m) “the work of the hands” of the deceiver ? 
A reasonable answer to both these questions may be drawn 
from what is to be found in Malachi, if it be supposed that 
when Ecclesiastes was written the fulfilment of the prophecy 
contained in the third chapter (so Heb., otherwise third and 
fourth chapters) was expected. The madak, who pretty 
clearly is to come to the Temple, the house of God, is to be 


identified with him who is described by the same word in 


Mal. iii. 1 (>No); and we need not look very far for 


ain explanation of the dreaded destruction or spoiling of 


the work of the hands. Clearly, on account of the failure 
to bring to the Temple the offerings due, the people are 
cursed with a curse (iii. 8, 9), the fruit of their land is 
devastated, and the vine fails to bring its fruit to maturity 
(ver. 11). Moreover, the preparation and moral purgation 
of Israel, which the ma/ak was obviously to perform, would 
naturally involve the punishment of evildoers. 

The opinion is possibly correct that the malak (messenger 
or angel) of Mal. iii, 1 is to be identified with Elijah 
the prophet, the sending of whom is predicted in the 
concluding verses of Malachi, and that it is this malak who 
is alluded to by the author of Ecclesiasticus. ‘The prophecy 
suggests various questions which it is not necessary here to 
discuss. What has been said, however, may give reasonable 
grounds for rejecting the confident assertion that traces of 


~ the Messianic hope are entirely lacking in Ecclesiastes. 
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§ 11—THE CONTRADICTIONS OF ECCLESIASTES. 


Our book possesses a remarkable antithetical character, its 
contrasts not unfrequently assuming the form of decided 
and obvious contradiction. This antithetical character is 
especially marked in those two great thoughts of the philo- 
sophical part of the book — the Stoic, ALL IS VANITY ; 
and the Epicurean, Eat, DRINK, AND ENJoy. For the 
sake of further example, I may refer to the contrasted par- 
ticulars of the Catalogue of Times and Seasons (iii. 2-8); 
to the prudence recommended in chap. x., as compared 
with the liberality inculcated in chap. xi.; to the contrast 
between chap. iv., with its Epicurean or Atheistic ten- 
dency, and the apology for the divine administration found 
in chap. v.; to the sharp opposition of iii. 16, 17, and iii. 
18-21; and to the opposed clauses in the famous passage, 
vil. 16,17: “Be not righteous overmuch, neither make 
thyself out exceedingly wise: why shouldest thou be struck 
with dismay? Be not wicked overmuch, neither be thou 
foolish: why shouldest thou die before thy time?” In- 
deed, the book, as a whole, furnishes an example, the larger 
or philosophical portion standing in decided antithesis to 
the conclusion, xii. 13, 14, which inculeates the fear of God 
and obedience to His commandments. One might fancy 
that the author of Ecclesiastes intended that the contra- 
rieties of his book should in some sort reflect and image 
forth the chequered web of man’s earthly condition, hopes 
alternating with fears, joys succeeded by sorrows, life con- 
trasting with death. It must not be supposed, however, 


that we can find an adequate explanation in the hypothesis | 


that the author of Ecclesiastes arranged his materials in 
a varied and artistic manner. Our book does not furnish 
instances of antithesis only ; there are plain and obvious 


contradictions, as, for example, that between the Stoic and | 


Epicurean elements of the third chapter. 

The recognition of discontinuity or discordance has sug- 
gested the idea of a dialogue, the statements of a sceptic 
being introduced in conflict with the author’s sentiments, 
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just as in the Epistle to the Romans the Apostle interweaves 
objections with his argument. Or, again, the book has 
been regarded as if containing the report of a discussion 
in a learned or philosophical assembly. The latter view 
may be considered preferable to the former. The variety 
of opinions propounded in the book is apparently more 
considerable than would comport with the idea of a dia- 
logue between two persons. But, in opposition to any such 
opinion, it must be certainly maintained that we have 
throughout the book, from the “ vanity of vanities” of i. 2 
to the “all is vanity ” of xii. 8, the “words of Koheleth.” 
If at any time the reader imagines that he can detect in- 
dications of another voice, he will probably very soon 
discover that what seemed so dissimilar was nevertheless 
part of the teaching of Koheleth. It is Koheleth, for 
example, who sees wickedness in the place of justice 
and righteousness, and who concludes that God will judge 
the righteous and the wicked (iii. 16, 17), and it is Koheleth 
who concludes that men are but beasts (iii. 18), and who, 
with regard to man’s destiny, asks the question, “ Who 
will bring him to look on what will be after him ?” (ili. 22). 
The continuity of Koheleth’s discourse is well illustrated 
also by the passages vii. 23-28 and x. 5. Thus, then, we 
have to do with the perplexing phenomenon that varying 
sentiments and contradictory opinions are uttered by one 
and the same speaker. We cannot find an adequate ex- 
planation in the theory ably propounded by the late Dean 
Plumptre that we have in the book a record of the 
author’s personal experience.* With this theory the princely 
magnificence described in the second chapter—to go no 
further—is certainly discordant. On the other hand, it is 
quite possible that Koheleth’s experience may represent in 
part the experience of the author; but if fiction is ad- 
mitted to be present at all, we cannot draw any entirely 
safe and trustworthy line between fiction and fact. If, 
then, it cannot be admitted that the author gives us in the 


Se especially the “Ideal Biography ” which forms the third chapter 


cof the troduction to his Ecclesiastes (Cambridge, 1881). 
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book a history of his personal experience, or a record of 
mental oscillations, how are we to account for the perplex- 
ing phenomenon which we have before us? for that multi- 
plicity combined with unity which the book presents ? 
The true answer to this question is, I think, to be found in 
the word Koheleth, which appears at once as the title of the 
book and as the name of the author, or at least of the 
author of the philosophical discourse extending, as before 
mentioned, from i. 2 to xii. 8. 


§ 12.—Tue ANCIENT JEWISH ACADEMIES. 


BEFORE, however, attempting to determine the meaning of 
the name Koheleth, it seems desirable to say _a few words 
on the somewhat obscure subject of the ancient Jewish 
academies. In its bearing on the origin of Ecclesiastes the 
subject is too important to be entirely disregarded. Whether 
the Jewish schools of wisdom and religious learning are to 
be connected with the prophetic colleges it is not necessary 
here to determine. Apart from the hypothesis of such con- 


nection, it is not difficult to discern causes why there should ~ 


come to be held assemblies of persons devoted to the study 
of religious wisdom, and why young men and others de- 
sirous of becoming acquainted with this wisdom should 
connect themselves with these assemblies as learners or 
disciples. Allusions to schools of wisdom have been sup- 
posed to be made in some places in the Book of Proverbs, 
especially in viii. 1-3, ix. 1-4.* And, notwithstanding that 
the scene is laid in “the land of Uz,” and apparently at a 
remote period, the Book of Job may be regarded as in some 


manner reflecting the discussions in such assemblies, the - 


speeches consisting in considerable part of the dicta and 
maxims of previous sages (cp. Job xii. 3; xiii. 12). It may 


be that the author of Job passes in thought from the group ~ 
of sages in the land of Uz to a larger assembly, when he 


makes Job say, “I rose up in the congregation (ezaie)) ee! 
cried out ” (xxx. 28). Cp. § 18. 


Moreover, after the Return from the Captivity, the 


* See Ewald, Die sal. Schrift, pp. 116, 128, 2nd ed. 
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difference between the language of the sacred books and 
the popular idiom—whether fully manifested at once, or 
slowly developed—would encourage the formation of 
schools or colleges for the initiation or training of the un- 
instructed in the ancient language and literature. Then 
those who had made great proficiency in sacred learning 
would not only be distinguished from others by their 
superior erudition, but their common knowledge would be 
to some extent a bond of union. It would seem, however, 
so far as we have any evidence which can afford direction 
in the matter, that these /iterati did not merely hold ex- 
clusive assemblies, but that they formed a distinct class in 
more popular assemblies, connected probably more or less 
closely with the synagogues. In the Mishnah the Beth 
Midrash, or “ Academy,” is sometimes distinguished from 
the Beth Keneseth, or “ Synagogue ” (Terumoth xi. 11), and 
sometimes apparently ‘dentified with it (Shabbath xvi. 1; 
xviii. 1). The admissibility of the people to the academies 
(comp. Luke ii. 45 ; 1 Cor. xiv. 23) is perhaps a matter of 
some importance with respect to the probability of so 
general a designation as Sap or éxcAnola being applied 
to the institution we are considering.* This admissibility 
would not prove, however, that the discourses or discussions 
were necessarily such as the common people could compre- 
hend (cp. Matt. xii. 34, 35). 

If we do not possess any very direct information as to 
the constitution of the academies at about the time with 
which we are at present more particularly concerned, we 
have at least, in Eeclus. xxxviiil. 24 to xxxix. 11, interest- 
ing evidence of the existence of a class of literati devoted 
to sacred learning, and following no secular pursuit. It 
was not, we are told, for the agriculturist, the builder, the 
engraver, the smith, the potter, however skilful in their 
craft, to attain “the wisdom of the scribe.” This required 
seasonable leisure and little distraction through worldly 
business; so that there might be adequate facility for the 


* Still there might have been private classes as well as more public 
meetings. The great Hillel, in his poverty, is said to have been unable 
- to pay the fees required in the time of Shemaiah and Abtalion. 
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study of ancient lore, for the investigation of enigmatical 
sayings, for foreign travel, and for careful attention to re- 
ligious exercises. The duly trained scribe should be quali- 
fied to stand before great men and governors. “Peoples 
shall tell of his wisdom, and the congregation shall utter 
his praise.” 

The passage just cited is, in several particulars, of very 
considerable importance with respect to our present in- 
quiry.. How at the time the learned were occupied in the 
solution of enigmas, and in penetrating into the hidden 
meaning of proverbial or parabolic sayings (comp. § 1 s.f) 
is shown by the language of xxxix. 2,3: cal év otpodais 
mapaBorav cuvetceretoeTat' atoKpuda Tapomiav exlnTHcet, 
Kal év aiviypact wapaBodkav avactpadycetat. Probably, 
however, the otpogpal twapa8ora@v of ver. 2 are antithetic 
or responsive philosophic utterances. And the word 
auveicenevoetat may be taken as pointing to the learned 
man coming into the assembly where such exercises were 
taking place. The words, on this view of them, if re- 
garded as indicating a practice common at the time in 
assemblies of the learned, would be of very considerable 
importance with regard to the structure of our book. If 
a distinction between the damoxpuyda mapowmidv and the 
aiviypata tapaBorov is to be made, the former may be 
taken as comprehending proverbs with two meanings, the 
true inner and concealed ‘signification belonging to a sphere 
of thought or action different from that whence the outer 
dress of language and imagery has been obtained; while 
the latter expression may be used of parabolic or allego- 
rical stories, like that of the little city and the poor wise 
man (Keel. ix. 18-16). In both cases, however, the occupa- 
tion of the learned man would correspond to what we 
know of the Rabbihical teachers and scholars of a later 
day, the “ enigmatical parables,” representing, indeed, the 
Haggadic element in the Talmud. Then the existence of 
such a learned class as that of which the passage from 
Ecclesiasticus speaks is in accordance with the seemingly 
contemptuous manner in which in our book worldly and 
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unphilosophical persons are spoken of (cp*vi. 8-6); just 
as afterwards the Rabbinical schoolmen spoke of their 
countrymen outside the schools as mere YOST oy. 

There is not in the passage just cited from Ecclesiasticus 
any unquestionable reference to eaclusive assemblies of 
learned men; and, in addition to what has been. said 
already, we ought to take into account the words of Ecclus. 
XXXVill. 33, ev exxAnoia ody UTEepadodrTal. These words 
may be taken metaphorically as alluding to intellectual 
eminence or to dexterity in academical disputations, which 
it was not for agriculturists and artizans to attain. More 
probably, however, if we take into account what follows, 
émt Sidpov Sixacrtod ob KabvobvTat, “they shall not sit on the 
judge’s seat,” we may suppose, with Grotius, that the 
writer refers to an actual division in the place where the 
éxxdnoia assembled. Thus, even then “the chief seats in 
the synagogue ” would be reserved for learned scribes and 
doctors of the law (cp. Matt. xxiii. 6 ; Mark xii. 39; Luke 
xi. 43; xx. 46). 

For our present purpose it is not necessary that we 
should definitely maintain the existence, when our book 
was written, of exclusive academical assemblies, even if 
this might be reasonably inferred from the existence of 
such a class of learned men as that which Ecclesiasticus 
describes. And the contents of Ecclesiastes—its abstruse 
and philosophical character, its colloquial manner, its 
various and conflicting sentiments—all accord with the 
+dea of an assembly of learned men or students of wisdom. 
And it may be supposed that it was in such assemblies that 
Simon the Just and Antigonus propounded the dicta 
ascribed to them in the Mishnab (Aboth i. 2, 3). Still the 
possibility of the unlearned having their own place in the 
assembly should not be lost sight of (ep. 1 Cor. xiv. 16, 23). 

Probably the academies or assemblies were the chief 
medium through which Greek philosophy and culture 
were introduced among the Jews. It is not perhaps likely 
that this result was attained by the admission of Gen- 
tile philosophers. Rather may we attribute it to 
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the return to Palestine of Jews who had been resident 
among Greek-speaking peoples, and, in accordance with 
what has been said in the case of Antigonus (§ 7) to 
foreign travel on the part of members of the academies. 
The possibility of residence at Alexandria is of course not 
excluded ; but the influence most potent in the production 
of Ecclesiastes cannot be regarded as Alexandrian, but 
rather as Palestinian and Rabbinical. 

The chief place in Jerusalem where the meetings of the 
learned were held at the time when Ecclesiastes was 
written, was, it seems likely, in the Temple precincts (ep. 
Luke ii. 46). And here probably the priests imbibed those 
Epicurean sentiments, and that Hellenising spirit, which 
were destined to issue in such important consequences for 
Jewish history. 

As to the subjects with which the Jewish Jiterat: con- 
cerned themselves in these assemblies, it would seem likely 
that, in addition to the study of speculative and moral 
philosophy, there was the handling of Biblical texts in 
a generalised or philosophical manner. Thus it would 
appear probable that we have in Eccl. vii. 26 a generalised 
or allegorical application of the account of Samson and 
Delilah in Judges xvi. Instead of Delilah and her wiles, 
we have “the woman who, as to her heart, is nets and 
snares.” The binding of Samson is represented by “ whose 
hands are bonds”; his escape at first, while he retained his 
Nazariteship, by “he who is pleasing to God will escape 
from her”; his being taken by the Philistines when his 
locks had been shorn, and the Lorp had departed from 


him, by “ the sinner will be caught by her”; and the words — 


“T find a more bitter thing than death” represent the 
voluntary death by which Samson finally escapes from 
Delilah and her pernicious wiles. Similarly v. 1 may be 
regarded as possibly alluding to Samuel’s rebuke of Saul 


after the defeat of Agag. But, instead of Saud not intend- — 


ing to do wrong, we have a general statement with regard 
to “fools offering a sacrifice, though they mean not to do 
evil.” So, also, in vi. 10, Adam, “of the earth, earthy ” 
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(ep. 1 Cor. xv. 47), according to the narrative in Gen. lies 
is taken to represent the nature of man in general. And 
probably in the same verse there is a similar generalised 
application of what is said concerning the antediluvians in 
Gen. vi. (see note ad /oc.). 

It would perhaps be going too far to assert that natural 
science was studied in the Jewish schools. But, judging 
from xii. 1-6, it would seem likely that the tracing of 
analogies between the condition and. life-history of man, 
and natural and other objects, was pursued to a consider- 
able extent, and that thence resulted another form of 
allegory. 

The contents of Ecclesiastes may be, then, with proba- 
bility regarded as reflecting the studies and discussions of 
the Jewish academies at the time when the book was 
written. And what has been said as to these academies 
or philosophical assemblies—taking such an assembly as 
designated by the noun Aahal—may prepare us for consider- 
ing the important and much-discussed name KOHELETH. 


§ 13—Tre Name KouELETE. 


Tur first occurrence of the name is at the very commence- 
ment of the book (i. 1): “The words of Koheleth, the son 
of David, king in Jerusalem.” In this verse, and generally, 
the word, notwithstanding its feminine form, is employed 
as a masculine proper name. It is found once, however, 
with the article, as though it were an appellative (xi. 8); 
once, as if a feminine proper name, it appears as the subject 
of a verb having the feminine termination (vii. 27). Such 
at least are the phenomena which the text presents accord- 
ing to its ordinary division and pointing. 

With respect to the meaning of the name Koheleth, 
there is, as it would appear, a considerable agreement of 
opinion in favour of the interpretation which takes the 
word as denoting “ one who convenes an assembly,” though, 
to the idea of convening, that of calling to or addressing 
an assembly seems to be not uncommonly ‘added. Some 
persons probably would give the greater prominence to the 
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latter idea. In favour of such a view appeal is generally 
made to the rendering of the Septuagint, éx«Anovacris. It 
should be remembered, however, that the private member, 
who merely attended, or had the right to attend, the meet- 
ings of an éxxAyoia, not less than the orator, might be 
ealled an ékxAnovactys. Thus, for example, the word is 
used in Aristotle’s Politics, iii. 1, where Aristotle speaks of 
the office of éxxAnovacTys as pertaining to all citizens as 
such. The Septuagint, therefore, by thus translating 
Koheleth, gives no adequate support to the opinion that the 
word denotes “ one who addresses an assembly,” or, as the 
Authorised Version gives it, “the Preacher.” The fact is, 
however, worthy of notice, that the Septuagint does cer- 
tainly connect the word with the idea of anassembly. The 
authority of this version is accordingly unfavourable to any 
rendering which excludes this idea; as, for example, “the 
Compiler.” It has been said, also, and with justice, that 
the verb Smp is employed with reference, not to the col- 
lecting of things, but to the convening or assembling of 
persons. * 

We have, moreover, the difficulty that 2m) is the par- 
ticiple active Kal, and the Old Testament furnishes no 
example whatever of the use of the Kal form of the verb 
with the sense of convening or assembling, the verb in Kal 
occurring, in fact, only in the word now under considera- 
tion. The idea of causing persons to assemble occurs, 
however, with sufficient frequency in the Old Testament to 
render it not improbable that, if this idea could have been 
expressed by the verb 9p in Kal, some examples of this 
use would have been found. But in fact we always find, if 
this verb is used, the Hiphil conjugation employed to 
express the idea of convening an assembly. We should 


* Grotius has some acute observations on the meaning of the word 
even though he cannot be wholly followed : “Melius forte vertetur cvya- 
Spo.or}s, quomodo verbum bap per cvvabpoifey verti solet, ut intelligamus 
redactas in hune librum varias hominum qui sapientes apud suos quisque 
habebantur opiniones ep) rijs eddamovlas: plane sicut liber Jobi omnes 
ferme quae fuerint aut esse possunt de divina rerum gubernatione aut 
contra eam sententiam complectitur. Quare mirari non debemus si quae- 
dam hic legimus non probanda,”’ etc. 
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accordingly have had non Makheleth, and not nonp 
Koheleth, to denote “one who convenes an assembly,” or 
“the Assembler.” The opinion that Koheleth has this mean- 
ing must therefore be rejected. If we translate Koheleth 
by “the Preacher,’ we depart still farther from the evi- 
dence of the Old Testament. It cannot be admitted that 
Koheleth is one who preaches or lectures, even to a few 
chosen disciples, “speaking wisdom among the perfect.” 
How then, without departing from the analogy of the lan- 
guage, or disregarding the evidence of the Old Testament, 
are we to determine the meaning of this important word ? 
In reply it may be said that if Nompa Makheleth would be 
transitive or causative, meaning “one who convenes an 
assembly,” it would seem natural to regard momp MKoheleth 
as intransitive, and as meaning “one who és an assembly.” 
If it should be contended that this rendering would require 
romp Koheleth to be regarded as a denominative form, 


_ there appears no difficulty in the way of supposing that it 


is such a form, especially if the Kal form of the verb was 
not otherwise in use. From a grammatical point of view 
there certainly appears to be nothing whatever to prevent 
our regarding Koheleth as meaning “one who is an as- 
sembly,” or, taking into account the feminine form, “SHE 
WHO Is AN AssEMBLY.” Whether this rendering is in 
other respects reasonable remains to be considered. 

The feminine termination of Koheleth has been accounted 
for by regarding Koheleth as personified Wisdom 725n, 
or by supposing that Wisdom speaks through Koheleth. 
Such a view might well derive some credibility from the 
personification of Wisdom in the Book of Proverbs (chap. 
ix.). The author of Ecclesiastes was, we may well believe, 
familiar with this personification, and it appears not im- 
probable that he had it in view when he formed his con- 
* ception of Koheleth. Still Koheleth is not to be identi- 
fied with the Divine Wisdom of the Proverbs. Wisdom, 
as there personified, cannot be supposed to indulge, even 
by way of experiment, in jovial revelry (Eccl. ii. 1), or to 
advance in knowledge (i. 16), or to utter contradictory 
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statements. Wisdom, moreover, as exhibited in the Pro- 
verbs, is animated by a religious spirit, which does not 
manifest itself in Koheleth. The wisdom of Koheleth is 
speculative, and does not begin with “the fear of the 
Lorp.” But Koheleth, if not representing perfect and 
Divine wisdom, may yet be a personification of Wisdom in 
another sense, in short, of Philosophy. Now philosophy 
may be considered not only as an abstract idea, but also 
with reference to the several philosophers whose specula- 
tions may be embodied collectively under this designation. 
And it was after this manner that probably Philosophy was 
conceived of by the author of Ecclesiastes. She was KOHE- 
LETH, “ She who isan assembly,” meaning, as it would seem, 
not any actual contemporary academy of which our author 
may have been a member, but rather an ideal assembly of 
those Jewish philosophers, Stoic, Epicurean, and others, 
whose opinions were influential at the time when the book 
was composed. It is, as appears likely, this assembly, this 
m20 0p, of which, as representing Philosophy, Kohe- 
leth is the personification. It may be seen at once that 
the name Koheleth, thus regarded, is in harmony with both 
the unity and the multiplicity which characterise Eccle- 
siastes ; with the fact that there is but one speaker from 
i, 2 to xii. 8, though the sentiments uttered are various, 
discrepant, and conflicting. There is unity, because Philo- 
sophy is everywhere present; there is multiplicity, there 
is discrepancy, on account of the plurality of philosophers 
who speak by the mouth of Koheleth.* Moreover, it is not 
difficult to see why our author makes Koheleth, as the 
personification of Philosophy, utter contradictory state- 
ments, if it was his intention to warn his readers against 
philosophical studies (xii. 12), and to teach them that such 
pursuits were altogether frivolous and vain. 


_ * As exemplifying this discordant plurality, I may cite the close prox- 
imity and sharp opposition of iii. 17 and iii. 18, both statements beginning 
with the same formula. As to real accordance with what had been said 
before, see v. 18, “Lo, that is what I have seen,” ete. And the 53S of 
viii, 2 may be taken as indicating a different speaker on a new bj 

But still, though the plurality is sometimes ane clearly hae 
throughout from i, 2 to xii. 8 all is spoken by Koheleth. , 
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And here we should not forget what has been previously 
said (§ 8) as to the close relation between Ecclesiastes and 
the Book of Job. It seems not quite unlikely that the 
author of Ecclesiastes, in forming his conception of 
Koheleth, had in view the assembly of sages with which 
the Book of Job is concerned, and that, instead of making 
his philosophers speak individually like those in Job, he 
resolved to substitute the collective utterance of Koheleth.* 

If Koheleth is a personification of an assembly of sages 
or philosophers, it seems natural to suppose that, as in the 
case of other personified assemblages of men—as, for 
example, cities and peoples—the name representing the 
personification would be feminine. And it is especially 
deserving of attention that, in the prophets, a feminine 
participle is repeatedly used to designate a collective per- 
sonification, as N2W> “she who inhabits,” for inhabitants 
collectively (Jer. li. 85), and 2.8 “she who is an enemy” 
for enemies collectively (Mic. vii. 8). This usage gives very 
important evidence in support of the opinion that Koheleth, 
also, denotes a collective personification. 

It may be observed, besides that the representation of 
Philosophy as a personified assembly, as concrete instead of 
abstract, is in accordance with other phenomena which our 
book presents. Instead of speaking of /aw in the abstract, 
Koheleth brings before us a king (viii. 2). Caution and 
reverence in treating of the Divine administration are incul- 
cated in the very concrete form, “Take heed to thy steps 
when thou goest to the House of God” (v. 1). The identi- 
fication of Koheleth, or Philosophy, with Solomon (i., ii.) 
may be looked upon as a still farther advance in the direc- 
tion of the concrete, since embodied in the great Hebrew 
monarch, Koheleth attains a more perfect unity. We 
may understand, moreover, how, if the voice of Koheleth 
is the voice of an assembly, Solomon may be represented 


* With regard to the view that Koheleth denotes “an assembly,” Knobel 
has some remarks which are certainly not without interest (Comm., pp. 4, 
5), but they certainly give no disproof of the interpretation here given. 
They are, however, directed against the forms in which this view was 
presented by Déderlein, Paulus, Nachtigal, Bauer, Bertholdt, and Hart- 
mann, and also the special view of Kaiser. 
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as speaking in the first and second chapters, though in. 


some other places we may seem to have sentiments suited 
rather to a private person than to a monarch. Still we 
ought not perhaps to suppose that, in the philosophical 
portion of the book, the Solomonic character of Koheleth 
is entirely dropped after the second chapter, even though 
it may be comparatively disregarded. If any difficulty 
should be felt to arise from Solomon being regarded as the 
mouth-piece of speculative philosophy, if it should be thought 


that the endowments or attainments of Solomon lay rather, 


according to the history, in other directions, it may be said 
that, whatever advance in knowledge had been effected 
since the days of this great monarch, or whatever change 
had been made in the direction of intellectual activity, 
Solomon, it would appear, with his surpassing powers, was 
looked upon as having already anticipated the advance 
and the change.. It may be instructive to the reader to 
compare 1 Kings iv. 29-34 with the seventh chapter of the 
Book of Wisdom. Not only are Solomon’s attainments 
in natural science in the latter more extended (ver. 18-20), 
but the seventeenth verse speaks of an accurate knowledge 
of the nature of things; of acquaintance with the constitu- 
tion of the cocpos, and with the operation of the elements. 
Taking such a passage as that just cited into account, we 
need find little difficulty in understanding how Solomon 
might be regarded as including within the range of his 
comprehensive intellect all the wisdom of the philoso- 
phical Koheleth. We may, however, with probability go 
further than this, and, taking into account the facts both 
of Ecclesiastes and the Book of Wisdom, may affirm that 
Solomon was regarded as though the embodiment of all 
philosophical wisdom : in him Philosophy herself had been 
enthroned. : 

On the view which has been thus set forth, it may 
appear not inexplicable that Nbmp should vary in gender, 
as it does in the ordinary printed text. In the first 
chapter, where the Solomonic character of Koheleth is pro- 
minent, the word is masculine, but afterwards—this cha- 
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racter not being so much regarded, and Philosophy rather 
than Solomon speaking —the word becomes feminine 
(vil. 27). Probably in xii. 8 also we ought to read 778 
nbmp instead of Mbmpn 7x, for we may well question the 
use of M5np with a masculine verb when—as in this case 
the article would show-—-the word is not a proper name. 
The reading of the text may perhaps owe its origin to a 
desire to assimilate xii. 8 to i. 2, yet without omitting the 
m. Possibly also the construction with a masculine verb 
_ in the next verse (xii. 9) may have had its influence ; but 
for the construction in the ninth verse, a probable reason 
can be adduced, if we suppose that there is an allusion to 
the Book of Proverbs, and that thus—the Solomonic cha- 
racter of Koheleth appearing more conspicuous—the word 
is again determined to the masculine gender. 
What has been said above may give the principal reason 
for the identification of Koheleth with Solomon ; but it is 
by no means impossible that the author of Ecclesiastes 
may haye been influenced by a motive similar to that for 
which Cicero, in his treatise on Old Age, introduced the 
elder Cato as the chief speaker, that the discourse might 
earry with it greater weight and authority, “quo majorem 
auctoritatem haberet oratio.” This view is not out of har- 
mony with the position that the author intended to warn 
his contemporaries against the influence of Greek philo- 
sophy, as opposed to the ancient faith of Judaism. If, 
indeed, Greek philosophy was of modern introduction 
among the Jews, still it would appear, in accordance with 
what has been already said, that Solomon was looked upon 
as having anticipated its doctrines and its speculations. 
Before closing this Section, reference should certainly 
be made to the fact that Ibn Ezra, in his comment on 
Eccl. vii. 3,* says that a certain interpreter had felt com- 
pelled, on account of the incongruities and contradictions 
of Ecclesiastes, to regard momp as equivalent to, or re- 
sembling 2)¥? nbmp, “ the congregation of Jacob ” (Deut. 


ee ee 
* This note of Ibn Ezra’s was referred to by Dr. C. Taylor in his 
article “ Ecclesiastes” in the new edition of Smith’s Dictionary, vol, i. 
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xxxiii. 4), and that disciples are introduced as speaking, 
and each giving his own opinion. Ibn Ezra, however, 
rejects this view, and insists on the unity of Koheleth. 
He evidently did not see how the unity and multiplicity 
of Koheleth were to be harmonised. 


§ 14—Tue AuTHOR oF ECCLESIASTES. 


THE name of the author of Ecclesiastes is now unknown. 
In this respect it has already happened with him in ac- 
cordance with what he himself says of the wise man being 
forgotten like the fool (ii. 16). Of his profound intellect, 
however, his book is an enduring monument. One might 
think that a man of so great intellectual power must have 
occupied a distinguished position among his contempo- 
raries; but, on the other hand—considering the way in 
which he speaks, in the ninth chapter, of the “ great 
king” and the “poor wise man”—it seems likely that he 
did not so speak without having himself suffered from 
“the proud man’s contumely,” and that it is not without 
an allusion to his own experience that he tells of the poor 
man’s wisdom being neglected and despised (ix. 16); Still 
it is quite possible that he may have been distinguished 
and honoured among Jewish philosophers, and yet have 
met with rebuffs from the profanum vulgus, or even 
from such monarchs as Seleucus Callinicus, Antiochus the 
Great, or Ptolemy Philopator, men who would not improb- 
ably have treated with contempt a Jewish philosopher, if 


chance had brought such a one in their way. But with 


respect to the details of our author’s life, we are treading on 


precarious ground. It would appear not improbable, hew- | 


ever, that, when his book was written, he had already 
attained an advanced stage of life. From the general tone 
of the book, and from the acquaintance with philosophy 
which it displays, it seems a probable inference that he 
had been in earlier years a strong adherent of one of the 
philosophical sects; most likely he had been a Stoic. If 
so, then, as before said (§ 6), our book must be looked 
on as a recantation of philosophy. And it is possible that 


a 
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it is not without an allusion to years which the author 
had devoted to philosophical speculation that Koheleth 


' says (vii. 15), “I saw all in the days of my vanity”; words 


which should be interpreted in the light of the grand 
conclusion (xii. 13, 14), 

With respect to the place where our author lived, I 
should certainly incline to the opinion that he dwelt at 
Jerusalem. The facts of his book would imply that he had 
lived in the society of advanced thinkers and philosophical 
students, and that it was mainly for such that he composed 


his book. On this account we can scarcely assign as his 
_ locality any place in Palestine outside of the metropolis. 


Allusion has already been made to. Ecclus. xxxix. 4, a 
passage from which it would appear that foreign travel, 
for the purpose of becoming practically acquainted with 
the institutions of other countries was by no means un- 
common among learned Jews. That the author of Eccle- 
siastes had conformed to this custom, in order that he 
might “try things good and things evil among men,” is 
by no means improbable. He may even at Athens have 
listened to the great teacher Chrysippus discoursing of 
the Stoic doctrines, though visits to philosophical schools 
in Asia Minor would be perhaps more likely. The possi- 
bility of such travel should not be disregarded, even if the 
supposition is not absolutely necessary in order to explain 
that acquaintance with Greek philosophy which our book 
displays. This possibility of the author’s having travelled 
in foreign countries should be borne in mind, also, in esti- 


mating the value, as evidence with respect to the date 


of the book, of those passages which speak of kings or 
rulers, or of seemingly contemporaneous circumstances. If 
the horizon of the author’s experience had been thus 
widened, it is not to be supposed that he must of necessity 
allude to the condition of Palestine, or to the Court of 
Egypt or of Syria. And of course, in accordance with 
what has been already said, we should keep in view also, 
with regard to such supposed allusions, the character of 
the book, that it is, in important respects, a work of fiction. 
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§ 15.—TuEe THEoLocy or ECCLESIASTES, 


\TuouaH there are clear and conclusive -indications of the 
influence of Greek philosophy on Ecclesiastes, yet, in 
accordance with what has been already remarked, the in- 
dications are not’ those of pure Stoicism or pure Epicu- 
reanism: our author is chiefly concerned with the philo- 
sophical opinions which were promulgated in the Jewish 
schools of his day. The Jewish doctrine of God was held 
with a firmness and tenacity which resisted even the dis- 
integrating influence of Greek speculation. 

The frequent use of the abstract designation of God 
orbs ha-Elohim, which would, perhaps, be most cor- 
rectly translated “the Deity,” is in accordance with the 
philosophical character of the book, and with the absence 
—at least from the greater portion of it—ofa theocratic 
point of view. With this last characteristic also accords 
the fact that the name Jehovah nowhere appears. The 
absence of the sacred name may possibly be connected with 
that exaggerated feeling of reverence for this name which 
was manifested by the later Jews. But with respect, at 
any rate, to the philosophical portion of the book, i. 2 to 
xii. 8, we need not take this possibility into account. Cos- 


mopolitanism was a marked characteristic of the post- 


Aristotelian philosophy, and as this philosophy, to so con- 
siderable an extent, speaks through Koheleth, it may have 
seemed to our author a thing out of place, and incongruous, 
to put into the mouth of Koheleth the distinctive and 
localised name of the God of Israel. If in Koheleth’s dis- 
course there is no mention of the theocratic name Jehovah, 
still it may seem that some things are spoken of specially 
connected with the theocracy, as the Temple and vows in 
v. 1-6. But it is possible to understand this reference 


figuratively, and as made with the view of inculeating in - 


a veiled and enigmatical manner the duty of caution and 
reverence in speaking of the Divine administration. Simi- 
larly in ix.2 the words “pure” (a)7) and “ defiled” 
(wat) may be looked upon as employed in a general or 


> 
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moral sense. And “he who sacrificeth,” in the same verse, 
need not be regarded as meaning merely an observer of 
the Levitical law. 

If Koheleth regards with favour the post-Aristotelian 
cosmopolitanism, it cannot be maintained that he sur- 
renders the Jewish conception of God.. The nearest ap- 
proach to such a surrender is to be found in chap. iv. 
But probably even here the Deity is in the background; 
and we ought not to forget that in iii. 18, 19, a divine 
purpose is spoken of in relation to a state of things of 
which chap. iv. gives a more detailed description. We 
have nowhere any mention of a society of gods living in 
disregard of men and their wants. This of course relates 
to Epicureanism. In the markedly Epicurean passage, 
v. 18-20, God is represented as apportioning the days of 
life, and as “ making answer” to the joy of heart of him 
whose life glides away in tranquil pleasures. 

With respect to the Stoic doctrine there would be less 
difficulty in effecting an assimilation with Jewish mono- 
theism; and a very noteworthy example of such assimila- 
tion is, in accordance with what has been said already, 
furnished by the Fourth Book of Maccabees, where the 
Stoic “reason” has become “the pious reason,” trained by 


the law to complete obedience. Moreover, whatever may 


be the contradiction involved, Stoicism, though Pantheistic, 


did not entirely renounce the conception of one supreme 


personal God, and of supposed inferior or derivative deities 
the Stoic teachers seem to have taken comparatively small 
account. With respect to the course of things in the 
world, the Stoics, since their theory was optimistic, had 
of necessity to contend with very serious difficulties con- 
nected with the existence of physical and moral evil. The 
manner in which they explained the difficulty we may see, ~ 
to a remarkable extent, set forth in the seventh chapter of 
our book. If Koheleth speaks of evil as set by God over 
against good; of prosperity having been arranged: in cor- 
respondence to adversity (vii. 14), his teaching but reflects 
that of the philosophers of the Porch, who looked upon 
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physical evil as the necessary counterpart of good, and as 
indispensable to the symmetry and completeness of a well- 
ordered system of things. Thus, for example, Marcus 
Aurelius declares that the terrible jaws of the fierce lion, 
deadly poison, and other noxious things, are not to be 
regarded with aversion or horror, as though they were 
monstrous and abnormal, but are to be looked upon as 
necessarily resulting from the existence of what is fair and 
beautiful (vi. 36). But Chrysippus, according to Plutarch 
(De Comm. Not. 13), asserted that even vice itself was not 
useless, but had its legitimate place in the total sum of things; 
that thus, in fact, virtue could not come into existence 
without vice; but that there was analogy with the alleged 
efficacy of some medicaments derived from an admixture 
of the venom of the serpent and the gall of the hyzna (ep. 
§ 4, p.18). The Stoic conception may perhaps be illustrated 
by the idea of a building constructed of many parts corre- 
sponding to and fitting into each other, some being pro- 
tuberant, and others in consequence hollow or indented. * 
Besides, seeming ills and adverse outward circumstances 
were supposed to be necessary for the due training and 
exercise of man’s moral powers. These circumstances, 
rightly used, may be made subservient to the wise man’s 
highest advantage. It is in accordance with this teaching 
that Koheleth recommends that the house of mourning 
should be visited ; that patience under reproach and adver- 
sity should be exercised, since he who fears God will come 
forth from all the trials to which he is subjected. It is for 
fools to indulge, under untoward circumstances, in irritation 
and anger (vii. 2-18). And if the Stoics, notwithstanding 
difficulties which they were unable adequately to solve, 
still taught that ‘no evil could really happen to the wise 
man, and that this. was possible only in the case of the 
vicious (cp. Mare. Aurel. ix. 16), Koheleth declares, 


* The influence of the Stoic doctrine in the matter just treated of 
appears clearly manifest also in Ecclus. xxxiii, 13-15 (¢f. § 3), and in 
xiii. 24, 25 : mayte diood ev karevayts ToD évds, kal ov erolnoey ovdty exAcrrov. 
ey Tov évds eorepewoe Ta ayaa, Kal tis mAnoOhoeTa dpav détav abtod; cp. - 
EXxLil. 14, drévayts Tod Kakod Td dyaOdv, #.7-A. ; 
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“Although the sinner doeth evil a hundred times, and 
prolongeth his days, yet surely I know that it will be well 
with those who fear God, who fear before Him. But it will 
not be well with the wicked man, neither will he lengthen 
out his days like the shadow, because he feareth not before 
God ” (viii. 12, 18). 

- As to the degree and the extent of the moral depravity 
of mankind, there is a remarkable accord between the 
teaching of the Stoics and that of Koheleth. According 


to Plutarch (De Stoic. Repugn. 31), even the great Chry- 


sippus, who came so near to the fountain head of Stoical 
wisdom, neither professed that he himself was really good 
(o7rovéaiov), nor that he had discovered this goodness in 
any of his disciples or teachers. “ We areall wicked,” says 
Seneca, “ we have been wicked ; we shall be wicked.”’* 

Similarly, Koheleth declares, “There is not a righteous 
man on earth who doeth well, and sinneth not. Moreover, 
do not pay attention to all the words which people speak, 
lest thou hear thy servant reviling thee; for thy heart 
knoweth that thou, even thou, hast many times also reviled 
others ” (vii. 20-22). If Koheleth could only find “one man 
out of a thousand” (vii. 28), the Stoics, we are told, de- 
clared most men wicked, but talked of there having been 
one good man, and perhaps a second, as though a good man 
were a strange and unnatural animal, rarer than the phoenix 
(Alex. Aphrod. De Fato, 28). And further, if Koheleth 
ascribes human depravity to man himself, seeing that 
“ God had made man upright” (vii. 29), Cleanthes, in his 
hymn to Zeus, declares that nothing in earth, or sea, or sky, 
is done without Zeus,— 

TAyy éréca peCovcr kaxol operépnow avolass. 

But of the incongruity or contradiction in which the Stoics 
were thus involved it is unnecessary to say more in this 


place. 


* “Omnes mali sumus, Quidquid itaque in alio reprehenditur, id unus- 
quisque in suo sinu inveniet . . . Mali inter malos vivimus” (De Ira. iii. 
26,§ 4). “Peccavimus omnes, alii gravia, alii leviora . . . Nec delinqui- 
mus tantum, sed usque ad extremum aevi delinquemus” (De Clem. i. 


6, § 2), 
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A word must be here interposed with regard to the doc- 
trine of our book concerning the immortality of the soul, 
a matter with respect to which some special interest has 
been manifested. Certainly it would appear that, in the 
essentially Epicurean passage iii. 18-22—whether we take 
the 7m of verse 21 as the article or as the interrogative— 
this immortality is, in accordance with the true Epicurean 
doctrine, altogether denied. In ix. 5-10—a passage still 
essentially Epicurean—we have probably a conception of 
the dead as inert and feeble shades dwelling in Sheol (cp. 
ver. 10 and xi. 8). But this departure from the true Epi- 
curean doctrine, if such departure there be, admits of easy 
explanation on the supposition that our author is dealing 
with opinions promulgated in the contemporary Jewish 
schools. And, in general, with regard to philosophical dis- 
crepancies, we should not forget that it was, in all proba- 
bility, our author’s intention to set forth, by way of warning, 
the fluctuating and discrepant sentiments propounded by 
contemporary philosophers (§ 11). 

In essentially Stoical passages, also, we ought probably 
to recognise a want of agreement concerning the doctrine 
of immortality, reflecting in part that which, according to 
the ancient authorities, existed among the Stoics. It may 
be regarded as the more orthodox Stoic doctrine that the 
souls of all men survive for a longer or shorter period ; 
those of the good and virtuous till the great world-con- 
flagration, but those of the foolish and wicked for a shorter © 
time only, during which they are subjected to punish- 
ment in Hades. It would seem, however, according to 
Arius Didymus in Eusebius (Praep. Evang. lib. xv. p. 68, 
ed. Gaisford), that some Stoics taught that the souls of 
men are mingled at death with the Deity, the World-Soul 
(‘Evioe 6€ THv per Tod Gdov, aidvov: Tas 88 Novas Cvpplyvuc Oat 
emi TedevTH eis éxelvnv). Expressing, as seems probable, 
this latter doctrine, we have the passage Eccl. xii. 7, which 
speaks of “the dust returning to the earth as it was, and the 
spirit returning unto God who gave it.” If we understand 
the last clause of the verse as denoting the re-absorption 
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of the soul into the Deity, there is then a congruity with 
the first clause, which points to the dissolution of the body 
and to its particles mingling again with the earth. On the 
other hand, the idea of individual immortality, so far as 
respects the soul surviving death, probably underlies iii. 17, 
which tells of God “judging the righteous and the wicked,” 
and viii. 7, 8, which it seems best to understand of the fears 
of the sinner with regard to the future, and to certainly 
approaching death. It may be well here to observe that, 
though xii. 14, the last verse of the book, possibly implies 
_ the idea of individual immortality, yet that probably its 
primary intention was rather to point towards a future 
vindication of God’s moral government, and the revelation 
of what is now hidden and mysterious with reference 
thereto. But it should never be forgotten that verses xii. 
9-14 are to be sharply distinguished from what precedes, 
even when an identity of authorship is maintained. The 
discourse of Koheleth and the philosophical portion of the 
book end with xii. 8. 

Notwithstanding such explanations of the state of things 
in the world as Koheleth was able to offer, he declares that 
he found it impossible to discover any scheme to which, 
from a moral point of view, man’s condition could be seen 
to conform. This scheme was “far off and exceedingly 
deep ; who could find it out ?” (vii. 24). Even the wise man 

is foiled when he thinks to understand the work which is 
being done under the sun (viii. 17). The discovery of 
what God is doing in the world, or what He intends, it 
was entirely beyond the philosopher's power to attain. 


§ 16—KoHELETH’s ALLEGORY OF OLD AGE. 
In the title of this section I might, perhaps, have used the 
word “senility” instead of “old age,” for clearly, in 
xii. 2-6, Koheleth does not discourse of the “prima ac 
recta senectus.’ He is telling of “days of evil,’ and days 
when pleasure has departed, in strong contrast to the days 
of the bright sunshine of youth and enjoyment (xi. 7, 8). 
The description is not to be understood of old age rendered 
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decrepid and imbecile by previous excess. If Koheleth 
gives on the whole a dark and unfavourable view of the 
close of human life, this is in accordance with other pheno- 
mena which the book presents. The dominant interpretation 
of xii. 2-6, which regards the passage as generally alle- 
gorical, must be accepted. Dr. Charles Taylor has called the 
interpretations of Michaelis and of Umbreit and Ginsburg 
“semi-literal renderings.” Both involve the idea of allegory.* 
According to the former the approach of Death is described 
under the figure of the approach of Night. The latter 
interpretation holds the conception to be that of a threaten- 
ing tempest. With reference to this latter view it may be 
said, without going into further detail, that the description 
of death itself as the dust returning to the earth, and the 
spirit returning to God who gave it (ver. 7) is far too placid 
to admit of easy reconcilement with the idea of a violent 
storm. If the view of Dr. Taylor that verses 2-5 are “a 
literal dirge” were adopted, this would not necessarily 
involve the entire absence of allegory. 

The so-called or miscalled “anatomical rendering” must 
be accepted, not only on account of its inherent probability, 
but also with reference to its agreement with that tendency 
towards Rabbinism which our book presents. That through- 
out the verses in question perfect and undeviating consis- 
tency is maintained need not be asserted. And it is not 
necessary to defend the absurd or repulsive explanations of 
detail given by some interpreters. These may be passed over 
without discussion; and it would be superfluous to repeat 
here the ites peeuanee given in the Exegetical Analysis. 

There is, however, a matter of which some notice should 
be taken. It is of importance with regard to the general 
theory of Greek influence, and also with respect to the 
interpretation of the difficult verse xii. 6. This verse is 
rendered both by A: V. and R. V., “ Or ever the silver cord 
be loosed, or the golden bowl be broken, or the pitcher be 
broken at the fountain, or the wheel broken at the cistern.” 
R. V., however, gives in the margin as an alternative 
iach, aeaenamiobecmr ns Jot 


* The Dirge of Coheleth, sect. III, 
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rendering for “loosed,” “snapped asunder.’ If, with regard 
to the word thus rendered, we accept the Kethib, and point 
the verb’ as Kal, we have prm) This, taken in a sense 
analogous to that of Hiphil, “to go far,” “to make length,” 
brings us to an explanation like that of Zéckler, discesstt, 
longe recessit (“gives way”). Prof. Tayler Lewis, in his 
appended note on this place, remarks that there is “a 
passage of some length in the Timeus, extending from 70 B, 
to 76 H, containing quite a full description of the more 
vital internal parts and their uses, with some things much 
resembling what we find here. . . . Solomon’s golden 
bowl, too, is suggested, when we read in the Timeus how 
the Getov omépya, the ‘divine seed’ of life was moulded 
into a round shape, and made the éy«égaros, or brain: and 
_there are other things about the fluids, and their zeplodos, 
or circulations, that call up what is here said about the 
wheel and the fountain. Neither is there to be ridiculed 
and wholly rejected the idea which some have entertained 
that Solomon referred to the circulation of the blood.” 
When Prof. Tayler Lewis thus wrote, the evidence which 
we now have of Greek influence had been for the most 
part not yet adduced. . Now, however, we can look at the 
matter from a different point of view. It would be going 
too far to say that the author of Ecclesiastes had before 
him the anatomical and physiological discussion in the 
Timeus. Without affirming this, it may be said, with some 
confidence, that in xii. 6 there are pretty clear traces of 
Greek influence, direct or indirect. It is a noteworthy fact 
that, towards the end of Timeus 81, it is said that at last, 
when-in old age, through the conflict and strain of life, the 
constituent parts of the marrow suffer dissolution, the soul 
naturally flies away with pleasure (réros Se, érrevdav TOV 
TeEpl TOV MUEAOV TPLrY@vaVv of Evvappoabévtes pnkéeTe aVTEXWOL 
Seopol TO Tovm SvecTapéevot, peOiaot Tors Ths Wwuyxis aw 
Secpous, » 5¢€ AvOcioa Kata dvcw peO’ HOoviis é&émrraTo). 
The “marrow ” (uveddv) has been regarded as meaning 
specially the spinal cord. Possibly the question might be 
raised whether, while including the cord, the word has not 
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a more extended meaning. A comparison, however, of 
what is said in 73 gives weight to the conclusion that, in the 
quotation just made, it is the spinal cord to which there is 
especial reference. With the brain the Creator connected 
the divine soul, more lit. “seed” (70 Oelov orrépya), but with 
the round and prolonged substance (otpoyytAa Kal mpoujKn), 
which we may understand of the medulla oblongata and 
the cord, he connected the mortal soul. Moreover, to these 
were fastened, as with anchors, the bonds of the entire soul 
(Barropevos éx TovTav Tdons Wuyfs Sécpous). From this 
we may explain the deco preceding. But in the decay of 
old age it is not merely these “bonds” which give way, the 
“triangles” internal to and constituting the marrow are 
separated (Svarpeiras, 81): “the cord gives way.” We may 
thus come with probability to the conclusion that we have 
not only a remarkable analogy with what is said in 
Eccl. xii. 6, but that we may thence derive important 
assistance towards determining the true sense of the first 
clause in the passage just indicated. , 

We come next to the golden bowl or globe (A737 nb3), 
which may easily recall Plato’s epi pev tov éyxéparov 
avtod opaipav mepieTopvevoev do Teivny (73), though, so far as 
I know, there is nothing in Plato about “shattering the 
bowl.” It is clear, however, that the author of Ecclesiastes 
does not servilely copy Plato, whatever may be the just 
view of the relation of one to the other. Then the imagery 
of.a spring (9927) from which water is drawn answers 
well to ofoy éx xpyvns em’ dxeTovs em) Tas PrEBas avTAodV adTa 
(79 A). Again, a little further on (79 B), the course of 
things in the human organisation is compared to a revolving 
wheel (olov tpoyod meprayouévou), the tpoxds answering to 
the 222 of our passage. On this evidence it may be 
reasonably contended that there is a reflection of Greek 
thought—however modified—in this place in Ecclesiastes. 
Moreover, the physiological method of interpretation, which, 
in principle, so many interpreters have accepted, is confirmed, 
and we may infer that, as in the Zimeus, so in our book, 
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there is indicated some notion of the circulation of the 
- blood or vital fluid. 

I may add here, with reference to a previous verse 
(Keel. xii. 5), I do not feel able to adopt the opinion that in 
what is said of the 23n, 7pw, and mos, there is a veiled 
allusion to that failure of the reproductive function common 
in advanced age. I doubt the possibility of making the 
language employed square with such an opinion; and it is 
noteworthy that the last part of the verse does not speak 
of commencing decrepitude, but of “man going to his ever- 
lasting home,” &c. Still it must, I think, be admitted that 

‘such a figurative description of the matter in question 
would not be alien from the Rabbinical mode of speaking. 
Thus in the tract Niddah v. 7, a woman, at different periods 
of life, is spoken of as an unripe fig, a ripening fig, anda fig 
fully ripe: And, with respect to matters pertaining to 
women, we have (Widdah ix. 11) the figure of different 
species of vines, one of which yields black and another red 
wine, while of one the wine is scanty and of another 
abundant. The vine which yields no wine is spoken of as 
the vine of Dorkati,a word which is regarded as derived 
from “)7 “generation,” and pup “cut off” Comp. also 
Niddah ii. 5. i 

§ 17.—TuE EPILOGUE. 
A POINT in the inquiry has now been attained at which 
it may be convenient to notice some important questions 
relating to the so-called “Epilogue” (xii. 9-14)—a desig- 
nation to the entire fitness of which I should, however, 

-demur, though for the sake of convenience I may be allowed 
to employ it. The view which has been already suggested 
(§ 6) necessarily assumes that the verses in question are an 
integral part of the book, and not a sort of appendix, 
without which the larger portion of the book (i. 2—xii. 8) 
would still be essentially complete. If the larger portion 
of the book possessed a distinctly negative character ; if its 
intention was to set forth the vain and unsatisfying nature 
of philosophical studies, as well as the discrepant and 
contradictory conclusions which different philosophers had 
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drawn from the same facts, it may well seem fitting, in 
order to the completeness of the book, that some distinctly 
positive utterance should follow. It may thus be with 
probability concluded that the Epilogue is an integral part 
of the book, and that it was intended to turn away the 
reader’s attention from philosophical speculations con- 
cerning man and his condition, to Authority and Faith ; 
to the fear of God and the observance of His command- 
ments, in the expectation that what seemed abnormal 
would yet be shown to be right, and that the justice of the 
Divine administration would be made in the future clearly 
manifest. With this view the words of the twelfth verse 
seem entirely congruous: “And further, be admonished, 
my son, by these: as to the making of many books there is 
no end; and much close study is a wearying of the flesh.” 
The words rendered “be admonished,’ “747, might be 
translated, “be warned” (comp. iv. 13 and Ezek. xxxiii, 
4-6); and it is thus quite suitably used, if the Epilogue was 
written with the intention just indicated. And the reason- 
ableness of this view may be still more apparent, if we 
consider what it is against which the warning is directed 
—-the endless making of books and that close study which 
is a wearying of the flesh. It would thus be implied that 
no reading and study, however intent, no multiplication of 
books, however skilfully they might be composed, would 
avail to solve the great problems arising from the earthly 
condition and the moral nature-of man. 

We have next to notice the plural expressions ‘27 
mon, “words of wise men” (ver.11) and mann “by 
these” (ver. 12), expressions which have been supposed to 
refer to the several books making up the Hagiographa, and 
to be in accordance with the opinion that the Epilogue was 
not written by the author of Ecclesiastes with special 
reference to the work which he was bringing to a con- 
clusion, but that 1t was composed by the collector of the 
Hagiographa, with the view of making a suitable con- 
clusion to the collected books, of which it is considered 
(without evidence) that Ecclesiastes was the last. But the 
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idea of the Epilogue being a general conélusion to the 
collected Hagiographa seems a little out of harmony with 
the special mention of Koheleth in ver. 9, “And moreover, 
since Koheleth was wise, he still further taught the people 
knowledge,” ete. It is clear that this does not allude to 
the collected Hagiographa. And then, as to the plural 
expressions referred to, it may be said that they quite 
agree with the idea of “an assembly ” as involved in the 
name Koheleth, in accordance with the interpretation 
previously given (§ 13). Ifthe author of Ecclesiastes had 
_ been giving the views of various philosophers concerning 
human life, he might quite naturally speak of the “words 
of wise men,” and say, ‘‘ Be warned, my son, by these.” 
There is another expression in the eleventh verse, ya 
208, which it may be well here to notice. This phrase 
has been rendered, “masters of assemblies” or “members 
of assemblies.” But such a rendering seems to imply that 
sufficient regard has not been given to the evidence con- 
cerning the meaning of mypoN furnished by the word 
DYED, which denotes, not assemblies of persons, but 
collections of things, or stores, as may be seen by referring to 
the passages 1 Chron. xxvi. 15, 17; Neh. xii. 25. The phrase 
in question, then, MID08 ya, may accordingly be taken to 
mean “men of collections.” But “collections” of what ? 
Taking the context into account, it seems not difficult to 
reply to this question, collections of the words of wise men, 
that is to say, collections of proverbs and of such other 
utterances as might be included under the comprehensive 
word meshalim. Now, as we are told in verse 9 that 
Koheleth “set in order” or arranged meshalim, it would 
appear that Koheleth was to be ranked among the “men of 
collections” ; and, in this particular, probably the Solomonic 
character of Koheleth was especially regarded. Moreover, 
the word “collections” agrees entirely with the conclusion 
as to the composite character of Ecclesiastes already 
indicated. It may be observed, also, that the tenth chapter 
of our book especially, would be in accordance with such a 
view. This chapter appears. manifestly to consist of 
G 
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separate dicta, having for the most part a proverbial cast. 
It may be added that the fact that, on careful examination, 
a connecting thought may be found running through the 
whole chapter is in accordance with Koheleth’s setting im 
order, or arranging meshalim. 

Evidence in favour of the interpretation of baale asuppoth 
which has just been given, may be obtained also from the 
words of Ecclus. xxxiii. 16 (a verse to which reference has 
been previously made, § 3), in which the Son of Sirach 
speaks of himself as having “ been awake last of all, as one 
that gleaneth after the grape-gatherers.” The collectors of 
meshalim are here metaphorically spoken of as “grape- 
gatherers”; and it would appear that several, probably 
many, such had preceded the Son of Sirach. Taking into 
account what has been said (§ 5) as to the respective dates 
of Ecelesiasticus and Ecclesiastes, the words just quoted may 
be regarded as of some importance in relation both to the 
composition of Ecclesiastes and the meaning of the words 
baale asuppoth. 

There remains, however, a question of very great 
importance concerning the Epilogue: What is the relation 
of the concluding verses, xii. 13, 14, to the rest of the book ? 
That these verses contrast with what precedes is easily 
seen. But to affirm, without external evidence, that we 
have here a trace of a later hand, is to rush to a far too 
hasty conclusion. Am entirely reasonable explanation (in 
accord with what has been already said) is possible. Our 
author, having set forth the fruitlessness of philosophical 
| investigation by exhibiting the contradictions in which 
| such study had resulted, areca by giving the positive 
lesson for which the previous discourse was intended to 
prepare the reader. 

An objection may, however, be drawn from the seeming 
disproportion which would thus arise between the extended 
philosophical discourse (i. 2 to xii. 8), and the brief 
religious exhortation of xii. 13, 14. And it may be said 
that Koheleth’s presentation of philosophic doctrines is 
characterised by too much of impressiveness, by too intense 
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earnestness and self-devotion, to allow of our thinking that 
his intention was merely to warn his readers against 
philosophical study, and then to recommend the sacrifice of 


the intellect. Ifhe had been an enemy of all philosophical 


study, he would not have sent forth his philosophical 
arguments like brazen knights in armour of dazzling 
brightness, in order that he might come at last to so poor a 
conclusion, and one, moreover, which he himself had pre- 
viously done so much to contradict and refute,* 

These objections may seem at first sight of no small 
weight. But with regard to the vivid interest seemingly 
manifested in philosophical speculations this may be 
accounted for, if the author of Ecclesiastes had previously . 
been a warm adherent of one of the philosophical sects. 
With respect to the seeming contrast between the conclusion 
of Ecclesiastes and what precedes, attention should be 
especially given to what has been said (§ 8) on Job xxviii. 
23. <A further answer is, however, to be found in what 
may be called the Rabbinical tendency of Ecclesiastes. 
Quite in accordance with this tendency are the character- 
istics of the language, on which something more will be 
said in the sequel. Closely connected, as the book appears 
certainly to have been, with the learning of the Jewish 
schools, it shows in its language—to an extent exhibited 
by no other of the Biblical books—an affinity with th 
Hebrew of the Mishnah. The Talmudists delight, appar- 
ently, to surprise the reader by a sudden transition, and to 
task his ingenuity in discerning a subtle thread of con- 
nection. The late Emanuel Deutsch observed, in his 
celebrated essay on the Talmud, “ We can understand the 
distress of mind in a medizval divine, or even in a modern 
savant, who, bent upon following the most subtle windings 
of some scientific debate in the Talmudical pages— 
geometrical, botanical, financial, or otherwise—as it revolves 
round the Sabbath journey, the raising of seeds, the com- 


_putation of tithes and taxes—feels, as it were, the ground 


* So Prof. Siegfried in a review of the first edition of this work in 
Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschrift. 
Gq 2 
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suddenly give way, the loud voices grow thin, the doors 
and walls of the schoolroom vanish before his eyes, and 
‘in their place uprises Rome the Great, the Urbs et Orbis, 
and her million-voiced life. Or the blooming vineyards 
round that other City of Hills, Jerusalem the Golden 
herself, are seen, and white clad virgins move dreamily 
among them.”* The transition in Ecclesiastes is of a 
different nature; but it cannot be allowed that we are 
justified in regarding the closing verses of the book as a 
poor conclusion. 

A tolerably good example of the Talmudic tendency 
to check philosophical investigation, and “sacrifice the 
intellect ” is furnished by Chagigahii. 1. Here the Mishnist 
not only refers to some things which are either not to be 
discussed at all, or which are to be spoken of with great 
caution,t but mentions also four matters which are not to 
be investigated or considered. If anyone should depart 
from this rule, it would have been better that he had not 
come into the world. The four matters to which reference 
is made are, what is above, what is below, what is before, 
and what is after. He who investigates these matters, and 
detracts from the glory of his Maker (7123 Sy Dm Sow 4D) 
y9p) it would have been better that he had not come into 
the world. What is here said is, of course, not identical 
with the conclusion of Ecclesiastes. Moreover, the Mishnist 
may be said to inculcate an exaggerated reverence. Never- 
theless there is essentially a remarkable resemblance to 
what is to be found in Ecclesiastes; and thus, in what 
may be called the Rabbinical tendency of our book, we 
may find a reasonable solution of the difficulty which 
presents itself on a comparison of the concluding verses 
with what had preceded. 

We may assert, then, that the Epilogue is an integral 
part of the book; that the author intended to give therein 


* The last allusion is pretty clearly to the closing section of Taanith, 
where the virgins of Jerusalem go out of the city, and dance among the 
vines, calling upon the youths to make careful choice of a wife. “ Moving 
dreamily ” among the vines is not quite the idea of the Mishnist; but 
this does not affect the main question here. 

_t These are incest, the creation of the world, and the chariot of Ezekiel’s 
vision. 
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a hint with regard to the structure of his work, as con- 
taining the opinions and dicta of various philosophers and 
sages ; to offer a warning against fruitless speculation, and, 
especially, to set forth the great positive conclusion to- 
wards which it was intended that the readers of the book 
should be directed and urged, as by goads given out from 
the one Shepherd. 


_§ 18.—Tue STYLE AnD DICTION. 


Ir has not been uncommon to regard the language of 
Ecclesiastes as furnishing the chief argument against the 
Solomonic authorship. Thus Grotius, to whom is ascribed 
the merit of having, after Luther, shown the way to a more 
correct view of the origin of the book: “Ego tamen 
Solomonis esse non puto, sed scriptum serius sub illius 
Regis, tanquam pcenitentia ducti, nomine. Argumentum 
ejus rei habeo multa vocabula que non alibi quam in Daniele, 
Esdra, et Chaldzis interpretibus reperias.” And, unques- 
tionably, a powerful argument may be derived from the 
language in support generally of the late origin of the 
book. The date of the book has already, however—so I 
venture to think—been determined with a definiteness of 
result (§ 5) such as no argument derived from the diction is 
likely to yield. So far, then, as respects the date, it may be 
sufficient if the language of the book is not out of harmony 
with the conclusion which has been already attained. 

The diction of Ecclesiastes is entirely in accordance with 
what has been said before as to the close connection of the 
book with the Jewish academies. When Hebrew had 
ceased to be the language of ordinary communication 
among the common people, it was still employed in the 
schools as the “language of the learned,” acquiring at the 
same time various peculiarities which distinguish it from 
the early idiom. Ecclesiastes stands alone among the 
Biblical books in the approach which it makes to the | 
Hebrew of the Jewish colleges, as this is exemplified in the / 
Mishnah. The difference is still, no doubt, considerable ; 
but, to explain this difference, we have to take into account 
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the wide interval which elapsed between the composition 
of Ecclesiastes and the redaction of the Mishnah. The 
resemblance, however, is marked and striking.* Thus we 
have Mishnic words and phrases, or those which are 
essentially such, and which we find nowhere else in the 
Old Testament. Thus we find 129, 72 V7, 71 (ii. 8, note) 
mn 73, 722. Other words found in our book have 
acquired, or are tending towards a Mishnic sense; as the 
Niph. of nipy, mipyn (i. 9, 14, notes), OY (ii. 11), T21 
(iv. 14, note), 8277 (x. 10, note), 7}, without reference 
to place (xi. 6). Similar indication is given by the wider 
and more general sense of 7 WY (x. 6, 20), and probably 
other words (see note on x. 16); by the use of the suffix 
pronoun with reference to an antecedent implied only, and 
not fully expressed (iv. 12 a/) and, passing over other 
indications, generally by the abrupt, concise, and elliptical 
style which characterises our book. The author of Eccle- 
siastes, it may be said, probably wrote in just such Hebrew 
as was commonly heard in the schools in his day.t 

The influence which the philosophic character of our 
book had on its diction should certainly not be overlooked. 
Though, in accordance with what has been said, we may 


* Dr. ©. Taylor (Smith’s Dict., vol. i, New Ed. art. “Ecclesiastes ”) 
observes, that “its use of ELOHIM differentiates Qoheleth from later and 
non-canonical Jewish writings.” This, however, is not inconsistent with 
the position that the book was written in the Hebrew of the schools, 
the Rabbinical Hebrew of the author’s days. 

+ Ginsburg is deserving of commendation for having, in the In- 
troduction to his Coheleth (1861), spoken of the book as written in 
Rabbinical Hebrew: “And if it could be shown that the Old Testament 
canon was not closed till after that time (350-340 B.c.), the language and 
complexion of the book would fully justify us in assigning it to a much 
later period” (p.255). Ginsburg thus went beyond what had been said by » 
Knobel in his commentary on Heclesiastes (1836), who expressed a doubt 
whether it could be asserted that Rabbinisms had been found in the book. 
Still, he considered that transitions of the Hebrew to the Talmudic lan- 
guage could be traced, and such as could be found in no other book of the 
Old Testament. Knobel was inclined, with regard to the date, towards 
the opinion of De Wette, that it was at the end of the Persian or the be- 
ginning of the Macedonian period (Comm. pp. 73, 94). If the language of 
Ecclesiastes is said to be ‘“‘ Rabbinical Hebrew,” the expression may be | 
understood in accordance with what is said above. 

It is unnecessary to transcribe here the lists of later Hebrew forms given 
by Delitzsch and Wright. And reference may also be made to the section 
on “ Grammatical Peculiarities of the Book,” given by the latter (p. 488), 
I may mention also Siegfried’s treatment of this matter in his recently 
published Commentary. ; 
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maintain that our author probably used, for the most part, 
such Hebrew as was commonly employed in the schools in 
his time, yet this is not out of harmony with the supposition 
that he strove earnestly to give the new philosophic ideas a 
fuller expression and embodiment, wrestling, as Ewald has 
it (Die sal. Schrift. 2nd ed., p. 270), with the Hebrew 
language, in order that he might mould it into an instru- 
ment fitted for his purpose. We may thus compare our 
author with Lucretius, in the difficulty which the great 
Roman poet tells us that he experienced,— 
“ Propter egestatem linguae et rerum novitatem.” 

And the twenty-fifth verse of the seventh chapter may be 
cited as a specially pertinent example of what has just 
been said. 

Objection has been made, however, on the ground that 
peculiar and prominent words of the Stoic and Epicurean 
philosophies are inadequately represented in our book, or 
are altogether absent. Thus we read in Cheyne’s Job and 
Solomon, p. 264: “Are there any traces of Stoic terminology ? 


- That terminology varied, no doubt, within certain limits, 


and could not be accurately reproduced in Hebrew. Still, 
even under the contorted forms of expression to which a. 
Hebrew writing Stoic or semi-Stoic might be driven, we 
could hardly fail to recognise the familiar Stoic expressions, 
ciwapméevn, Tpovola, pavtacia, pvaus, dhpovnows, apeTy. The 
Septuagint version ought to help us here.” That the 
Hebrew of Ecclesiastes contains expressions corresponding 
to these Greek words is not to be asserted. In part, at 
least, these words are alien from the Hebrew mode of 
thought. If we except eiuapuévy and diots, the other words 
mentioned are to be found in various places of the 
Septuagint version, dpevnots more frequently, but mpovova, 
davracia, and dpeti sparsely. But, in the places where 
these words occur, the Hebrew of the original diverges so 
widely from the Greek, that if any of the Hebrew words 
had been employed by the author of Ecclesiastes to 
represent the Greek expressions mentioned, probably in no 
case could the Greek word have been detected lying 
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beneath. The Concordance supplies a good answer to such 
an objection as that mentioned. Moreover, with the 
exception of eiuapuévn, all the words mentioned occur in 
the New Testament; but the devices resorted to by trans- 
lators of the New Testament into Hebrew may show the 
difficulty or impracticability which the words presented. 
It is certainly not for us to say that the author of Eccle- 
siastes should have adopted a method similar to that 
common in Syriac, and have given the Greek words in 
Hebrew letters. Such transliteration would probably have 
been inconsistent with the object he had especially in view. 
And, in accordance with what was said before, it should 
not be forgotten that the author of Ecclesiastes is not con- 
cerned with pure Stoicism, or with pure Epicureanism, as 
these systems were taught in Athens or any other Greek 
city. He deals with the philosophical opinions promulgated 
in the Jewish schools of his day; and the influence on 
_ these opinions of both Stoicism and Epicureanism, whether 
exercised directly or indirectly, is unmistakable.* 

What has just been said does not preclude the possibility 
of there being other indications of Greek influence on the 
diction of LEcclesiastes. Zirkel and Graetz (Graetz, 
Kohélet, p. 179 sq.) have adduced various supposed instances 
of Graecism, the majority of which may be regarded as not 
entirely satisfactory, especially when considered apart from 
other evidence of Greek influence. It may, however, be 
considered quite probable that 5. in Eee. v.18 reflects the 
Greek «adds, though it may seem not impossible that the 
word might have acquired the sense it bears independently 


of the Greek. A similar remark may be made with regard © 


* An answer is thus’ given, also, to the objection made by Ze i 
reference to the first edition of this work, that the tessa ome be 
Stoicism and Epicureanism are much too indefinite, and that there is too 
great a lack of the ideas, principles, and leading words (Schlagwérter) of 
these systems for the ‘proof of a direct connection with Ecclesiastes (um 
fiir einem direkten Zusammenhang mit denselben etwas zu beweisen). 


He admits, however, that it is quite possible that the author of the book © 


may have been influenced (beriihrt) by Greek culture, and ¢ i- 
astes may contain thoughts which af their origin with the pee 
(Gesch. der Phil. der Griech. Theil 3, Abth. 2, p. 257, 3rd ed.). It may 
thus | be seen that Zeller goes a long way towards conceding what is 
required. And now very important additional evidence is presented, 


‘ih 
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to the varied use of the same word in the Mishnah (see iii. 
11, note). But it seems preferable on the whole to admit 
that we probably have, in the passage cited, a genuine 
example of Greek influence. A still better example, and 
one which seems tolerably certain, is found in the 3» mwy 
of iii. 12--a phrase which Zirkel took as equivalent to ed ~ 
mpattew. No other explanation seems at all admissible. 
To these examples must be added the very remarkable use 
of 5T in xii. 13, an expression which appears quite 
inexplicable, unless it be regarded as reflecting 70 xa0dAov 
or To 6dov of the Greek philosophers (see note ad Joc. and 
§ 4, p. 11). There is, besides, the repeated employment of 
plural nouns with a singular verb (i. 10, note); a usage 
which, as found in our book, may have resulted from the 
author having in his mind, or attempting to imitate, the 
well-known construction in Greek of a neuter plural noun 
with a singular verb. Thus we may find an explanation 
of the singular verbs in x. 1, and with respect to ii. 7, we 
have a close parallel in Greek (see note ad loe.). These 
examples are comparatively few, no doubt, but, to an 
argument against the validity of those adduced derived 
from this paucity, an answer may be made in the words of | 
M. Henri Bois : “ Le petit nombre d’idiotismes grecs relevés 
par les critiques n’est pas un argument sérieux contre la 
réalite de ces idiotismes.” * . 

Whether we do or do not agree with Ewald in the high 
eulogy which he passed on the artistic skill displayed by 
the author of Ecclesiastes in his style and diction, we may 
well be cautious—especially with xii. 10 before us—how 
we bring against him the charge of writing in a mean and 
inelegant manner. His art may be of a high order, even if 
not always, and altogether, identical with that of earlier 
writers. 

Ewald points to the way in which our author plays 
artistically upon words, adducing as examples 7) and 
Ow in vil. 1 and OD and 7D in vii. 6. It is worthy of 
notice, too, how also in the seventh chapter, having in view 


* Pssai sur les Origines de la Philosophie Judéo-Alexandrine, p. 57. 
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probably the root-meaning of the word, he uses DY in two 
different senses; so that, at first sight, vii. 3 and vii. 9 
seem contradictory (see note on vii. 9). From what has 
just been said, possibly some light may be thrown on the 
difficult word “2i7) which, it is particularly deserving of 
notice, occurs also in this same seventh chapter in close 
proximity to the passages just now cited. The context 
seems certainly to require that the verb in question should 
be taken in vii. 7,in some such sense as “ gives lustre to” or 
“ causes to shine forth ” (see note ad /oc.). Now if it were 
contended that this sense would be unprecedented, and not 
fully supported by any other passage in the Old Testament, 
still, taking into account what has been said, the sup- 
position would not be altogether unreasonable that our 
author plays upon the word, and employs it in an unusual 
and paradoxical sense ; at the same time, however, bringing 
back the word nearer to its radical signification.* 

If the usage of placing Ecclesiastes among the poetical 
books be followed, it should not be forgotten that, with 
respect to its conformity to the requirements of poetical 
form, our book presents a remarkably diversified appear- 
ance. If it should be contended with Ewald that there is 
nowhere in the book mere prose, such an assertion must 
have regard in great measure to the sentiments expressed, 
and certainly not to any uniform obedience to the laws of 
poetical parallelism. Without expressing full assent to the 
arrangement given by Ewald in his translation (Die sal. 
Schrift., 2nd ed.),it may be mentioned that he distinguishes 
the following passages and versest as wholly or in part 
poetical :—i. 2,4—8, 15,18; ii. 2, 11,* 14*; iii, 1—9, 15, 19, © 
20; iv. 5, 6; v. 2 (3), 6 (7), 9 (10), 14 (15); vi. 4, 5 ; vii. 7, 
12, 19, 29; viii. 1,* 5; ix. 4, 17—x.2; x. 6, 8—13, 18, 20*- 
xi. 4, 10; xii. 2,6, 8. For the diversified appearance which 
the book thus presents, various reasons may be, with 
greater or less probability, suggested. It may be supposed — 


* The reader should compare also viii. 8 and note. 


+ The verses marked with an asterisk are printed by Ewald as only in 
part poetical. 
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that, since the discourse of Koheleth is the discourse of a 
personified assembly, our book, as it varies from a 
poetical to a more prosaic form, reflects the practice of the 
Jewish schools at the time, some of the speakers, and some 
only, employing the language of poetry (ep. 1 Cor. xiv. 26). 
Or again, as in the poetical drama, the variation in 
question may be regarded as evidence of artistic skill, a 
higher and more pleasing effect being thereby produced. 
Or an explanation may be found in the composite nature 
of the book, its varying aspect agreeing with the varied 
character of the sources whence our author obtained his 
materials. And such an explanation may be given with- 
out regarding the book as an inartistic patchwork, or 
denying that, in accordance with xii. 10, our author very 
carefully adapted and elaborated the materials which he 
employed, Or, lastly, the book, as regards the aspect of it 
in question, may be looked upon as reflecting the compre- 
hensive genius of its author, who, it may be contended, was 
endowed not only with philosophic penetration and insight, 
but also with the glowing imagination and formative skill 
of the poet; the structure of the book varying in 
accordance with the predominance in the author, now of . 
the poetical, and now of the philosophic element. I am 
not anxious to make a selection among these different 
explanations. It is not perhaps necessary to do so, since 
probably the diversified structure of the book is not due to 
any one alone of the causes above suggested. 


§ 19.—THeE INTEGRITY OF THE TEXT. 


A worD may here be said on the integrity of our present 
text of Ecclesiastes. After giving a not inconsiderable 
measure of attention to the book, I see no reason to doubt 
that we have it, at least substantially, as it came from the 
author’s hands. It may be conceded that the superscrip- 
tion i. 1 is possibly not genuine, and perhaps a few places, 
as x. 18 (maxmbzy2) may be open to suspicion; but I see 
no valid reason whatever for the unrestrained employment 
of critical conjecture, or for the supposition that there are 
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several Jacune in the text, as well as “ dislocations ” re- 
quiring to be rectified. The notion of an exceedingly 
corrupt text may well be looked upon as an endeavour to 
“cut the knot” in the case of a confessedly difficult and 
enigmatical book. Certainly, on behalf of this notion, an 
appeal cannot be made with success to the testimony of the 
versions. And, without claiming perfection for the Ma- 
soretic pointing of the book (see note on xii. 14), it may be 
said that there is usually reason for admiration at the 
sagacity and skill which it displays. 


§ 20.—THE SEPTUAGINT VERSION OF ECCLESIASTES. 
THE Septuagint translator of Ecclesiastes evidently used a 
Hebrew text essentially identical with that which we still 
possess. His evidence is unfavourable to the notion that 
our present text is exceedingly disordered and corrupt. On 
this point there can be no reasonable doubt. Other diffi- 
culties and problems are, however, presented by this trans- 
lation, of which it is not easy, or perhaps even possible, to 
give an entirely satisfactory solution. If the reader accepts 
what has been said before as to the anti-Hellenic aim and 
tendency of our book, it can scarcely appear altogether im- 
probable that the translation of Ecclesiastes into Greek 
would be for some time deferred. Such a translation, if 
made, would scarcely enhance the esteem in which the book 
would be held by the Jewish schoolmen. The precise date 
of this translation we need not attempt to fix. Moreover, 
it is sufficiently evident that the Septuagint translator did 
not understand the aim and intention of the author. Fail- 
ing in this respect, he seems in general to have adopted the 
expedient of following the text as closely as he was able. 

So much being premised, we have to consider the ques- 
tion with which the name of the late Prof. Graetz has been 
especially conuected, as to the relation of the Septuagint to — 
the version of Aquila. Unfortunately for our inquiry, we 
possess, of Aquila’s version, scanty fragments from Origen’s 
Hexapla, and but little more. Much is therefore left to 
conjecture. The point, however, which has been particu- 
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larly insisted on is the manner of rendering AN to be found 
in both the Septuagint and the fragments of Aquila. The 
view suggested by Graetz in an appendix to his Kohélet is 
certainly not wanting in ingenuity. According to Graetz’s 
opinion, the Greek version given by Origen, as being that 
of the Septuagint, was really the work of Aquila. Jerome 
ascribes to Aquila two Bible translations, the first charac- 
terised by more or less freedom, and the second being 
“what the Hebrews call xar’ adxpiSeav.” The supposed 
Septuagint fragments given by Origen are to be regarded 
as really fragments of Aquila’s second edition. In this way 
Graetz accounted for Ms, when the sign of the accusative, 
being rendered by ctv in some (but not all) places of the 
Septuagint version of Ecclesiastes. He adduces, not with- 
vut force,in favour of his opinion, the fact that though 
Theodotion lived at a still later date than Aquila, his 
version of Daniel gained preference over that of the Sep- 
tuagint. Aquila, moreover, is reputed to have been one of . 
the numerous pupils of R. Akiba; and the closeness of 
Aquila’s second translation is ascribed by Graetz to the 
influence of that distinguished Rabbi. 

Here it may be observed that the alleged facts and con- 
siderations adduced by Graetz are not (if they could be. 
supposed true) really inconsistent with what has been said 
on previous pages of this Introduction concerning the date 
and purpose of our book. The time when the book was 
translated into Greek, if supposed to be late, does not affect 
our argument adversely. It is not easy to accept Graetz’s 
suggestion that Origen’s Aquila was taken from “ the first 
or second edition.” Judging from the fragments which have 
come down to us, renderings referred to Aquila are not 
uniformly closer than those imputed to the Septuagint, 
whatever may be true with regard to some instances. 
There is, for example, a failure on the part of Aquila with 
regard to the important m9. “madness,” for which 
(except in one place, i. 17, to be otherwise explained)* the 


* It may be suggested that mapaBodds is a corruption, by a copyist, of 
an original rapagopas, though the émorjuny following may raise a doubt. 
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Septuagint gave the essentially synonymous tapadopa, 
mepupopa, tepipépeva, but for which Aquila gives the far 
less close and accurate 7Advn and cognate forms in the 
exceptionally large proportion of places, in this case, where 
his renderings are preserved. To take only one other 
example. At v. 5, for “2m, where Aquila gives S:advon, 
the Septuagint much more suitably and accurately gave 
SiafOeipn. Other examples may be found in Field’s 
Hexapla.* But, on the whole, the theory of two translators 
working independently of each other may be preferred, 
whatever may be true as to the supposition that the 
Septuagint text was in some, or many, places changed 
by the introduction of readings from Aquila. But we 
have yet to consider what would probably be regarded 
as the most important matter in this connection—the 
rendering of FN by ctv in some places both of the 
Septuagint and Aquila, or, to express it otherwise, 
the failure always to distincuish between the two 
uses or senses of MN.t The facts are remarkable; but 
we should not too rashly ascribe them to the overpowering 
influence of Akiba. The confusion between the two senses 
of AN is, according to the Hebrew text of certain Old Tes- 
tament books, of far older date. Whether it was caused by 
error, aS has been alleged, or whatever be its cause, the fact 
is indisputable. As the sign of the accusative. MS has 
commonly the pointing o with pronominal suffixes, while, 
in the case of the preposition, the vowel chiréh is used, as, 
e.g. 78. But in the Books of Kings, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and 
elsewhere, the preposition occurs expressed by Ms; ep. 
2 Kings 1.15; Isa. liv. 15; Ezek. ii. 1,6, ete. How this con- 
fusion originated it is not easy to see, unless it was supposed 


* Dillmann gives an extended list of divergences of the Septuagint 
Ecclesiastes from Aquila in his paper, “Uber die griechische Ubersetzung 
des Qoheleth,” in the Situzugsberichte d. Kénigl. Preuss. Ahad. d. Wis- 
sensch., January 7, 1892. , 

{ Dr. C. H. H. Wright(Koheleth, p. 52, note) mentions the following 
places in Aquila’s translation of Genesis, where NX is not rendered by 
cty: Vi. 3; ix. 22, 23; xxii. 2; xxvii.15. And he observes also, with re- 
gard to Ecclesiastes, ‘‘There are more than seventy instances in the book 
in which the Hebrew particle is found in our present text; and in less 
than half does the favourite rendering of Aquila occur in the Greek text 
of the Septuagint ” (p. 51). , 
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that the original meaning of my was “with,” though the 
particle had sometimes lost its proper significance. If such 
an opinion as this existed, and was passed on by tradition, 
it is not difficult to see how two independent translators, 
desiring to render the text of Ecclesiastes closely and 
literally, might both render AN by oy. 

But, in accordance with what has been said above, the 
scantiness of the evidence with regard to Aquila’s transla- 
tion does not admit of an entirely satisfactory solution of 
the problem being presented, though this fact does not 
affect conclusions expressed in previous sections. 


§ 21—TuHE RELATION oF ECCLESIASTES TO THE Book 
or WISDOM. 
THERE is between Ecclesiastes and the Book of Wisdom a 
noteworthy resemblance, of which it is desirable that some 
account should be given. Though in neither the one nor 
the other is the name of Solomon explicitly mentioned as 
the author, yet in both the great Hebrew monarch is in 
some manner introduced as speaking. Did the author of 
Wisdom designedly follow the example of Ecclesiastes in 
connecting his book with Solomon? If, with the view of 
answering this question, we examine some of the contents’ 
of Wisdom, though we may not agree with the opinion 
that it is in part “an unconcealed polemic against Ecclesi- 
astes,"* we may yet find indications favourable to the 
conclusion that the author of Wisdom had the teaching of 
Koheleth specially in view, and that his clear enunciation 
of the doctrine of immortality was directed against such 
Epicurean doctrine as that of Eeel, iii. 18—22. What is 
said of the souls of the righteous being in the hand of God 
in Wisd. iii. 1, may recall Eccl. ix. 1. So, in the reasonings 
of the ungodly in the second chapter, we may fancy there 
is an allusion to Koheleth’s Sam when life is compared to 
“the tracks of a cloud,” or to a mist vanishing under the 
rays of the sun (Wisd. ii. 4); and in the call to present 
enjoyment of Wisd. ii. 6—9 there may seem some satirical 
* Buhl On the Canon of the Old Testament, Eng, Trans., p. 23. 
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reflection of Koheleth’s repeated exhortation. Koheleth, 
however, when he summons to enjoyment, never incites 
to “lying in wait for the righteous” (Wisd. ii. 12), to 
“ oppressing the poor righteous man,” and “ sparing not the 
widow ” (Wisd. ii. 10). But these, it may be supposed, are 
introduced as consequences naturally resulting from the 
demal of immortality. In like manner we may not un- 
reasonably think that there is some reference to Keel. i. 11, 
ii. 16, when we read, “ And our name will in time be for- 
gotten, and none will remember our works” (Wisd. ii. 4). 
It is observable that there is a marked contrast between 
Ecclesiastes and Wisdom in the fact that the latter, in 
several of the last chapters, deals at considerable length 
with the theocratic history, or at least with the account of 
the rescue from Egypt, and with matters relating thereto. 
The discourse of Solomon, also, in Wisd. vii., viii., stands in 
strong contrast with what we find in Eccl,1i,ii. In the 
former, for example, it is said of wisdom that “tarrying 
with her hath no bitterness, nor living with her a pang, 
but mirth and joy ” (Wisd. viii. 16). In the latter we read 
that “in much wisdom is much grief, and he who addeth 
to his knowledge addeth to his pain” (Keel. 1.18). It may 
appear not unlikely that Ecclesiastes would be distasteful to 
a mind of Platonising tendency, loving to clothe the stern 
realities of the world with the ideal hues of its own sub- 
jectivity. On this account the author of Wisdom may 
have felt some antagonism to our book, even if he did not 
design altogether to write a reply. Still, he very probably 
intended to introduce Solomon as uttering what—especially 
in relation to wisdom and immortality—he may have con- 
ceived to be far worthier sentiments than those ascribed to 
Koheleth in Ecclesiastes.* 

The question may suggest itself whether in making the 
supposed allusions to Ecclesiastes the author of Wisdom 
had before him the original Hebrew or a Greek translation. _ 
With regard to Isaiah, there appears to be strong evidence | 


* A somewhat analogous view was given by Knobel (Comm. p. 98) 
“So darf man doch darum noch nicht annehmen, dass dieser direct gegen 
Koheleth polemisire.” 
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that he was acquainted with the Septuagint; but there seems 
to be no similar evidence with respect to Ecclesiastes, 
The exact date of Wisdom is uncertain. The book was 


written, not improbably, a century later than Ecclesiastes, 


But such a date is conjectural. 
§ 22.—Tur RECEPTION or ECCLESIASTES INTO 
THE CANON. 


Ir the view given above as to the design of our book and 
its relation to Jewish history is correct, it may appear 


probable that, at an early date, and while its intention was 


still well remembered and understood in the Jewish 
schools, it received such respect and reverence as obtained 
for it a place among the Hagiographa. It may even have 
been included among “the rest of the books” when the 


prologue to Ecclesiasticus was composed, even if not yet 


translated into Greek. It would thus be quite conceivable 
_ that a century before Christ, or thereabouts, the book was 


quoted as Scripture by Simon ben Shetach. According to 
the Jerusalem Talmud (Berakoth vii. 2), this distinguished 
Rabbi quoted Ecclesiastes, placing it at least on a level 
with Isaiah, and introducing a quotation from Eccl. vii. 12 
with the formula “for it is written” axn27. But, having 
regard to the interval which must have elapsed before the 
redaction of the Jerusalem Talmud, a doubt may arise as to 
whether we can depend on the precise terms employed. 

As time, however, advanced, and the circumstances atten- 
dant upon the composition of the book were forgotten, or 
but dimly remembered, it is not difficult to see how doubts 
may have arisen as to the title of Ecclesiastes to a place 
among the Hagiographa. I should thus account for those 
misgivings, recorded in the Mishnah, as to whether Eccle- 
siastes does or does not “ pollute the hands” (Yadaim iii. 5). 
A word must be added as to the meaning of the expres- 
sion “pollute the hands.” At first sight it may seem a 
strange and unsuitable assertion to make with regard to 
sacred books, that they “pollute the hands.” The ex- 
planation is given, however (Yadaim iv. 5), that it was out 

H 
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of regard for the sacred books that they were looked upon 
as unclean. Greater care and caution are exercised with 
respect to the unclean than with respect to the clean. In 
this matter uncleanness is an indication of regard, just as 
the bones of an ass, though despised and contemptible, are 
clean, while the venerated bones of the high priest are 
unclean. No one makes spoons out of the bones of his 
loved and honoured relations. So, also, the uncleanness 
of the sacred books is an indication of esteem and love. 
Heretical books, which are not regarded with affection, do 
not “pollute the hands” (Yadaim, 1.c.). 

Later discussions concerning the canonicity of EKecle- 
siastes I do not think it necessary here to consider. 


§ 23.—TueE DIVISION OF THE BOOK. 


WITH respect to the division of the book, it may be said 
that, although the portion i. 2 to xii. 8 has, on the whole, 
a negative character, in accordance with the words “all is 
vanity ” found alike at its commencement and at its close, 
yet it may be naturally divided into two parts, i. 2 to vi. 
12, and vii. 1 to xii. 8.* (1) 1, 2—vi. 12: this may be cha- 
~ racterised as pre-eminently the negative part, though the 
positive element, as inthe invitation to worldly enjoyment, 
ig not entirely wanting. On the whole, however, it speaks 
of disappointment, failure and dissatisfaction, in accord- 
ance with the words of vi. 7, 11, “ All man’s toil is for his 
mouth, yet his soul is not filled.” “Since there are things 
in abundance which increase vanity, what advantage is it to 
man?” (2) vii. 1—xii. 8: in like manner this may be called 
the positive part of the philosophical discourse, since here the 
positive teaching of Koheleth as to how philosophy may miti- 
gate the evils of life predominates over the negative element. 
Of anything like a symmetrical and duly subordinated sub- 
division of these two sections, there appears to be no 
evidence. Besides the two greater sections, we have the- 


* That a division should be made between the sixth and seventh chap- 
ters has been previously suggested ; and it can scarcely be said to be other 
than obvious, 
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superscription i. 1 and the epilogue. The epilogue, like the 
ilosophical portion of the book; may be divided into two 
sections, (1) xii. 9-12, containing appended and explanatory 
- _Inatter 3 (2) xii. 13, 14, the general conclusion of the whole 
book. We shall thus, if we assign an independent place to 
__ the superscription i. 1, have a division into five parts (I.) 
meee (lye 2—vi 12: (IT) vil. 1x. 8; CIV.) xii. 9-12; 
-(V.:) xii. 18,14. With respect to the further subdivision of 
a the book, the reader may be referred to the paragraphs of 
__ the Translation. 
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EXEGETICAL ANALYSIS. 


INGE after the superscription (i. 1), which 
ascribes the authorship of what follows Chap. I. 

to “Koheleth, the son of David, king in 

Jerusalem,” we come to the noble prologue (i. 2-11), in the 
first verse of which is sounded the key note of the philo- 
‘sophical portion of our book, and especially of the first 
section of it, i, 2 to vi. 12. The prologue, in fact, may be, 
to some extent, compared to an overture which a skilful 
musician has so arranged as to give an anticipation of the 
composition which is to follow, and also to prepare the 
mind of the hearer for listening to its strains. “Vanity of 
vanities, said Koheleth, vanity of vanities; all is vanity” 
(i. 2). Man’s incessant and restless labour yields him no 
profit, no permanent and enduring possession (i. 3). The 
earth, by her stern persistence, mocks the fruitless strivings. 
of the generations of men, as they come and go in endless 
succession (i. 4). Human life is like the course of the sun, 
the wind, and the rivers, which appear to be always 
pursuing some object never to be grasped, striving after a 
goal which they are destined never to attain. The sun 
issues forth, day after day, from the east, mounts up the 
vault of heaven until he has reached the meridian, and 
then he descends at once towards the western horizon. He 
never stops in his course at midday, as though he had then 
attained the end for which he issued forth with the dawn: 
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he never sinks beneath the horizon to enjoy repose. Even 
throughout the night he is still hastening onward, that, at 
the appointed hour, he may again reach his eastern starting- 
place (i. 5). The wind, great though its changes may be, 
seems never to accomplish the purpose for which it puts 
forth its power. It never subsides into a state of 
lasting quiescence: it never even finds a station which it 
can permanently occupy. It veereth about continually, 
yet it ever “repeateth its course, according to its circuits ” 
(i. 6). The streams flow onward to the ocean; but the 
time never comes when the sea, filled to overflowing, refuses 
to receive their waters. The thirst of the sea is never 
quenched ; the waters of the rivers are lost; and yet, with 
unavailing constancy, they still pour their contributions 
into its bosom (i. 7). Nor does this fruitless activity per- 
tain to the sun, the wind, and the rivers alone. Nature 
all around is engaged in labour incessant, but resultless ; 
motion monotonous, though multiform ; change which tends 
to its own reproduction, but which presents such variety 
and complication, that, in contemplating it, the powers of 
man fail; language, in the attempt to describe it, is ex- 
hausted: “A man cannot tell it; the eye is not satisfied 
in seeing, and the ear is not filled from hearing” (i. 8). 
Sometimes, indeed, the unvarying succession may appear 
to be interrupted ; it may seem that the vast and complex 
machinery of Nature has yielded an unexpected and novel 


: product. Some one, ignorant of the past, may say, 


“ Behold this; it is new:” but “it hath been long ago in 
the olden time which was before us” (i. 9-11). 

Still, the suggestion may be made that, although the 
forces of Nature generally can never attain the end of their 
activity, and enjoy lasting repose, yet the case is other- 
wise with man, on account of the high powers which he 
possesses, and it may be supposed that, by the-use of these, 
he may secure to himself real and substantial good, that 
which shall appease all longing and desire, and yield him 
full and perfect satisfaction throughout the days of his life. 
It may be granted, perhaps, that this has not yet been 
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attained ; but then those who sought for it may not have 
possessed the appliances necessary to ensure success; or, 
even if they had these, they may have lacked the skill 
required to use them aright; or, again, they may have 
been wanting in perseverance—in that energy which knows 
no obstacle, in that resoluteness which brooks no defeat. 

There was none in Hebrew history, we may well believe, 
who could be so fitly brought forward to answer such 
reasoning as the renowned monarch Solomon. If any on 
earth could have attained perfect satisfaction, it may 
seem that he surely might have done so, the glory of whose 
reign was so transcendent, whose dominions were so ample, 
whose fame was so widely extended, whose wealth was so 
abundant, whose voluptuousness could be so fully gratified, 
whose wisdom was so profound and yet so practical, whose 
enterprises were so magnificent and so successful. 

We may thus be enabled to see that there was good 
reason for the prominence given in our book to the 
experience of the illustrious monarch: for “ what can the 
man do who cometh after the king?” 

It would appear probable that, in the portion of our 
book from i. 12 to ii. 25, after some general statements 
with respect to Koheleth’s wide survey of human life, we 
have first, in i. 16-18, an account of his speculative study 
of the world, and then, in the second chapter, of two 
- practical experiments. The investigation generally was in | 
accordance with the desire for knowledge which God had _ 
implanted in man (i. 13). Of the general result it is said, — 
that, having seen all the works done under the sun, 
Koheleth found all to be empty and vain. There were 
distortions, things “crooked,” in the constitution of the 
world ; and there was vast deficiency which no human art 
or skill could supply or even measure (i. 14,15). Koheleth’s 
investigations as a student of “wisdom and knowledge,” 
and of heedless and senseless folly, alike failed to yield 
him satisfaction. He found that “in much wisdom is 
much grief; and he who addeth to his knowledge addeth 
to his pain” (i. 18). 
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We come then to the first of Koheleth’s 
practical experiments (ii. 1, 2), in which, laying Chap. IL. 
aside the character of a student or sage, with 
fools he became a fool, joining in their jovial revelry and 
boisterous mirth (ii. 1). But the laughter of fools was as 
the crackling of the burning thorns. The noisy blaze was 
but for a moment: the gloom was deep and enduring. Of 
their laughter he said, “It is struck mad,” and of their 
mirth, “ What good doeth this?” (ii. 2). 

But though riotous mirth had thus failed to yield 
Koheleth that satisfaction of his nature which he was 
seeking, that “ good for the sons of men, which they may 
do under the heavens throughout the number of the days 
of their life,” yet what unreasoning revelry could not give 
might perhaps be obtained from more prudent enjoyment. 


_ The excitement of wine and folly might be cautiously in- 


dulged in, the “heart guiding wisely” (ii. 3). . Under the 
control of the judgment, pleasure of a higher kind might 
be conjoined with sensual delights. Koheleth engaged 
accordingly in executing great works, in the building of 
palaces, in the planting of vineyards and orchards, and in 


‘the laying out of parks and gardens. He acquired posses- 


sions, too, in servants and maidens, oxen and sheep, silver 
and gold and treasure. He obtained, also, singers both 
male and female, “and the voluptuous pleasures of the sons 


_of men, a wife and a harem” (ii. 4-8). 


From the success which Koheleth achieved, and the 
pleasure which he derived from his works, it might seem 


that he had now attained the supreme good, and that, 


though this was beyond the reach of ordinary men, yet that 
it might be possessed and enjoyed by one pre-eminent in 
power, in wealth, and in wisdom. Koheleth’s satisfaction was 
not destined, however, to be enduring. After a while his 
joy passed away, and all was found to be evanescent and 
vain. Still,on a comparison of wild, unrestrained folly 
and its pleasures with wisdom and prudence, .as exercised 
in controlling and guiding enjoyment, he found that the 
Jatter has as great advantage over the former “as the light 
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hath greater advantage than the darkness. As for the wise 
man, his eyes are in his head, but the fool walketh in dark- 
ness.” There was, however, one fate, one supreme humilia- 
tion which awaited both the wise man and the fool. Much 
‘as Koheleth had accomplished, he found himself confined 
within bounds which he could not pass. He must leave 
his possessions and the works in which he had so much 
delighted, and die, even as the fool dieth; and then he 
must be succeeded by another in whose power it would be 
to mar or destroy the work in accomplishing which he had 
shown so much skill and wisdom. And this no power of 
his could prevent ; for he must cease for ever from exercis- 
ing control over the fruits of his own labour and toil. And 
when a man has succumbed to the inexorable doom, what 
remains to him of the success he may have achieved through 
toil, and pain, and sorrow; by laborious days and sleepless 
nights? All is vanity (ii. 9-23). 

Koheleth’s two experiments thus proved that full satis- 
faction was to be obtained neither from riotous revelry 
nor from the calm and prudent enjoyment of worldly things. 
The supreme good was in neither case to be found with “the 
man who eateth and drinketh, and causeth himself to find 
enjoyment from his toil” (ai. 24). In this result Koheleth 
perceived “the hand of God,” for if any could thus have 
obtained full and perfect satisfaction, surely this would 
have been the case with Koheleth, whose powers were so 
vigorous and whose appetite for pleasure was so keen 
(ii. 25). There was, indeed, a certain measure of enjoyment ; 
which, in accordance with the Divine appointment, might 
be obtained from worldly things; but he who, by sedulously 
labouring to heap up and accumulate, strives to pass 
beyond the appointed limit, is a sinner, whose earnest 
striving will prove to be but “vanity and a pursuit 
of the wind.” Not perfect and unending bliss, but 
moderate, limited, and partial enjoyment, was permitted 


to man while awaiting his certain and inevitable doom 
(il, 24-26), 
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It may thus be seen that the Catalogue of 


the Times and Seasons (iii. 1-8) follows in Chap. III. 


close connection with what had been before 

said concerning the limits appointed for man. It is now 
affirmed that there are times and seasons, fixed and 
determined, for all human affairs and pursuits. “For 
every thing there is an appointed time, and a season for 
every matter under heaven; a season for giving birth and 
a season for dying; a season for planting and a season for 
rooting up what was planted; a season for slaying and a 
season for healing,” and soon. This catalogue appears to 
be given as an enumeration of | the various particulars which 
make up human life from its commencement to its close, 
or, so to speak, as a kind of syllabus of human life. It is 
asked, in view of this enumeration of changing and transi- 
tory seasons, “ What profit hath he who worketh from that 
whereat he toileth?” (iii. 9). Nevertheless the successive 


‘generations of men still go on planting and rooting up, 


slaying and healing, breaking down and building up. How 
is this to be accounted for, if they gain thereby no profit, 
no substantial and enduring advantage? We may find an 
answer to this question in the verses which follow (iii. 10, 
11). It is God himself who is ever leading them on; they 
are accomplishing the travail which He has allotted them. 
He has made all these occupations beautiful and attractive 
in their respective seasons, and He has “ set the world in 
their heart,” so that they are moved by an internal 
impulse to occupy themselves with its pursuits. Thus, 
urged by their own appetites, passions, and inclinations, 
they perceive not the Divine hand, nor, from the beginning 
of life even to its end, do they “find out the work which 
God hath wrought” (iii, 10, 11). From the pursuits of 
life, from worldly concerns, Koheleth asserts men could 
obtain no good except such seasonable and transitory 


_ enjoyment as was allowed by “the gift of God” (iii. 12,13). 


This accords with what had been already said (ii. 26). 
Times and seasons had been spoken of in which the 
natural propensities of men may be lawfully indulged, and 


al 
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in this respect the Divine appointments are unchangeably 
fixed: “I perceived that, as to all that God doeth, it is to 
be for ever; there is no making addition to it; and there 
is no taking away from it, and God so arranged it that 
they may fear before Him,” that is, may fear before Him, 
seeing the inflexible decision of His character. The course 
of things, in its invariable sequence, is like a revolving 
circle, objects on whose periphery are seen again and again 
in their former position : “ Whatever hath been, it had been 
long ago before, and what is to be already hath been, and 
God will seek after what hath gone before;” that is, what, 
in the rotation, has passed by, or, more literally, “what is 
pursued,” objects on a revolving circle seeming to pursue 
and chase one another; and God will seek after the past, 
in order to bring it back again in due season (iii. 14, 15). 

Yet, notwithstanding the unvarying order of Nature and 
the fixedness of the Divine appointments, men are found 
disregarding the allotted times and seasons, and acting in a 
manner which is altogether ill-timed and unseasonable: “I 
saw under the sun the place of judgment, there was 
wickedness, and the place of righteousness, there was 
wickedness. I said in my heart, God will judge the 
righteous and the wicked; for there is a season for every 
matter, and for all the work there” (iii. 16, 17). 

But, on the other hand, the fact that wickedness was to 
be found where there should be judgment and righteousness, 
and that God does not at once interfere to correct and 
redress this state of things, might suggest the conclusion 
that there are in reality no times and seasons appointed for 
human actions; that there is no pre-arranged order in the 
world; that virtue and vice, righteousness and iniquity, 
are not to be distinguished by any regard to Divine 
appointments ; and that, in fact, the moral accountability 
of man is a conceit and a fiction. Thus it may be 
maintained that the condition of men is like that of beasts, 
or, that men are themselves beasts, and that the state of 
things in the world is intended “to test them,” and to 
let it be seen that they are but beasts. “The lot of the 
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sons of men isalso the lot of beasts ;” “as is the death of the 
one, so is the death of the other.’ Who knows that the 
spirit of a man goes upward, or. that the spirit of a beast 
goes downward? No: aman has no pre-eminence above 
a beast. Both are of the dust, and both turn to dust 
again; and there is an end of them both. Let a man, 
therefore, enjoy the world while he is in it: for this is his 
only portion : “For who will bring him to look on what 
will be after him” (iii. 18-22). 

Throughout the fourth chapter, it may be 
observed, there is no mention of the Deity. Chap. IY. 
What is there said may not, perhaps, contain 
a denial of the moral government of the world so explicit 
as that found in the last verses of the third chapter, but 
the tendency appears most certainly to be in the same 
direction. God troubles Himself not with human affairs. 
The tear of the oppressed is unheeded ; none interposes on 
their behalf; none comes to console them in their affliction : 
“On the side of those oppressing them there was might ; 
but they had no comforter.” More fortunate than theirs, 
it is urged, is the condition of the dead, and better still 
that of him who has not as yet been born, and who has 


not seen the grievous work done under the sun (iv. 1-3). 


Then, again, if a man prospers in the world as the result 
of his exertions, others, instead of rejoicing at his prosperity, 
are stirred with envy, and thus an excuse is given to the 
fool who does not exert himself at all, but, folding his 
hands, suffers penury and want, “eating,” as it were, “ his 
own flesh.” “Better,” says the fool, “is a handful with 
quietness than the two hands full, with toil and a pursuit of 
the wind” (iv. 4-6). Then follow (iv. 7-12) observations 
on individual isolation, as well as on the advantage of 
union and co-operation. This subject appears to be intro- 
duced with the view of showing that men are left to 
themselves. If they unite to accomplish any purpose, they 
ean then succeed ; but there is no Deity who either helps 
the solitary individual or interferes with his fate. The 
miser who has neither son nor brother goes on vainly 
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amassing wealth, regardless of the question which naturally 
suggests itself, “For whom am I toiling, and depriving 
myself of enjoyment?” If two are together, and one of 
them falls down, the other can help his companion to rise 
again ; “but woe to the one who falleth when there is not 
a second to raise him up.” If two lie together, they may 
derive warmth one from the other, “ but, as for one, how 
can he be warm?” So again, in the case of an assault, 
though one may be overpowered, two can oppose an 
effectual resistance ; “and a threefold cord is not quickly 
broken ”—this being, not improbably, a proverbial expres- 
sion, setting forth the advantage of close and intimate 
union (iv. 8-12). The next verse speaks of “a king old 
and foolish, who hath no longer the sense to accept admoni- 
tion.” At first there may seem to be here a break in the 
continuity of thought ; but a very little reflection may 
suffice to show that a king who will accept from others ~ 
neither admonition nor warning is a signal example of 
isolation. So also the leading idea appears clearly discerni- 
ble in the mention of “the prison-house,” the place of 
constrained separation from the world: “Out of the 
prison-house he went forth to reign ;” words not probably 
to be taken of any historical fact, but merely as vividly 
depicting how the supposed old and foolish king cuts 
himself off from the experience of others. Possibly, also, it 
may be implied that, spurning admonition, the king acts 
like one who, coming out of a prison, throws off all restraint 
in the joy of his new liberty. The disastrous effect of such 
a king’s misgovernment is shown in the poverty of his 
subjects. A person young in years, and poor, if but wise 
and prudent, would be a better ruler than the old self- 
willed king (iv. 18, 14). | 

It might be considered, however, that what had been 
said was only of partial application; and, accordingly, in 
the last two verses of the chapter we find presented to us a 
more comprehensive view, extending to three generations ; 
“T saw all the living that walk under the sun, with the 
second child, who is to stand in their stead.” On this 
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comprehensive view two observations are made. The 
first of these is, that “there is no end to all the people.” 
This observation concerning the limitless number of the 
people is made, not improbably, in opposition to the idea 
that man’s condition is conformed to a divinely appointed 
plan. Looked at in the aggregate, humanity presented to 
the view no such definiteness as would suggest the idea of 
design. The second observation is, with regard to the 
connection of thought, particularly important: “As to all 
that was before them, even those who come after rejoice 
not therein.” Previously the isolation of individuals had 
been spoken of, but now a separateness in the interests of 
whole generations is asserted (iv. 15, 16). 

If, however, there is a Deity presiding over the affairs of 
men, might we not expect to find unity instead of disinte- 
gration ? harmony instead of discord ? Would the individual 
be left to fall unheeded and alone? Would success depend 
on union and co-operation? Would the poor man suffer 
from the reckless misgovernment of the self-willed king? 
Would. the weak be oppressed, down-trodden, and left 
without a comforter ? . 

“Take heed to thy steps when thou goest 
to the House of God, for more acceptable is it Chap. Y. 


to draw nigh to hear, than for fools to offer a 


sacrifice, though they mean not to do evil. Be not rash with 
thy mouth, and let not thy heart hasten to utter a word 
before God; for God is in heaven and thou upon earth ; 
therefore let thy words be few.” He who treats of Divine 
things, comes, as it were, into the very Temple of God. 
Therefore, in speaking of the way in which the world is 
ordered and governed, there should be caution, deliberation, 
reverence. The speech of a man who talks at random con- 
cerning the Divine administration may be likened to the 
unacceptable sacrifice of the fool, who means not to do evil, 
although in his heedlessness he may disregard the law 
(v. 1,2). Besides, it is a serious matter to speak before 
God: the vow once made could not be retracted; the word 
spoken was irrevocable. “What thou vowest, pay. Better 
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is it that thou shouldest not vow than that thou shouldest 
vow and not pay. Allow not thy mouth to make thy body 
sin.” The discourse of a man who says a great deal, and 
speaks hastily, is likely to be wanting in consistency and 
coherence. It may thus be compared to a dream in which 
images are presented to the mind without order, and the 
circumstances of which are wholly deficient in congruity: 
“As a dream cometh, attended with much commotion, so 
cometh a fool’s voice with a multitude of words.” “As in 
a multitude of dreams there are vanities, so also is it with 
an abundance of words; but fear thou God ” (vy. 3-7). 

By insisting on the necessity of caution, deliberation, 
and reverence, the way is prepared for observations in de- 
fence of the Divine administration, and in reply to what 
had been before said (comp. iv. 1 with v. 8): “If thou 
seest in a country the oppression of the poor and the per- 
version of right and justice, marvel not at the matter; for 
One higher than the high observeth, and there are powers 
high above them” (v. 8). It is shown, further, that there 
is a distribution of earthly good more nearly equal than 
may at first sight appear. In some respects all men stand 
on the same footing. The produce of one field may supply 
the wants of both the peasant and the prince: “As to the 
produce gained from the land, it is shared among all; the 
king is dependent on the field” (v. 9). If some men have 
greater wealth than others, their enjoyment of life is not 
on this account necessarily enhanced. With the increase 
of wealth cupidity and avarice become more intense: “He~_ 
who loveth silver is not satisfied with silver, nor he who 
delighteth in abundance, with increase” (v. 10). Besides, 
“when wealth increaseth, they increase who eat it; and 
what advantage hath the owner thereof except the behold- 
ing with his eyes?” (v.11). The poor labourer who earns 
his bread by daily toil, and enjoys at night refreshing re- 
pose, may have an advantage over the man of abounding 
wealth: “Sweet is the sleep of the labourer, whether he 
eat little or much ; but, as to the satiety of the rich man, 
it doth not allow him to fall asleep” (v. 12). Moreover, it 
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would have been better for some men never to have become 
rich, since wealth may be “kept by its owner to his 
injury” (v. 13). “And that wealth perished in a grievous 
manner ; for he begat a son, and there was nothing in his 
hand ;”—meaning probably that the son was a spendthrift, 
a reckless prodigal; and so the parent, his wealth having 


~ been dissipated, is left to pass his declining days in dark- 


ness and sorrow, affliction and anger (v. 14-17). 

So signal an example of evil consequences resulting from 
the reservation of wealth, and of failure to enjoy there- 
with the pleasures of the passing hour, gives an oppor- 
tunity for asserting again that it is suitable for a man 
to derive present and seasonable gratification from the 
earthly good which circumstances may offer. And if it is 
given him to possess wealth, and to enjoy prosperity, he 
should allow his days to glide by in calm and tranquil 
pleasure, feeling that his life is in harmony with that of 
God Himself (v. 18-20). 

It has been already shown that the posses- 
sion of wealth is accompanied by drawbacks Chap. VI. 


- and counterpoises which tend to equalise the 


condition of men. If wealth does not yield enjoyment 
and satisfaction, its possession may even be looked upon as 
a calamity. This is exemplified in the case of one to whom 


~ God gives wealth and honour, yet without allowing him to 


enjoy these gifts. Perhaps, on attaining the summit of his 
ambition, he may be reduced to penury by some sinister 
occurrence; or perhaps, by the stroke of death, he may be 
cut off childless, and a stranger may take his possessions 
(vi. 1, 2). Nor is happiness a necessary result of the 
possession of wealth, together with a numerous family and 
protracted longevity, not even though a man should beget 
a hundred children, and live for two thousand years. He 
who ever postpones to the future satisfaction and fruition, 
may possibly be so intent on preparation for future 
enjoyment, or so careless, as to neglect even to provide a 
sepulchre which may perpetuate his name. And dying 
without his soul being “satisfied with good,” he departs 
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in the darkness, and his name is covered with darkness 
(vi. 3-6). 

The intent pursuit of wealth,the eager, unremitted striving 
after earthly things, fails to appease the cravings of man’s 
nature ; he is left still unsatisfied and hungry: “ All man’s 
toil is for his mouth, yet his soul is not filled” (vi. 7). 
There is, as was before insisted on, a certain limited 
measure of enjoyment possible for men, and, with respect 


to this, they are to a great extent on a footing of equality: . 


“For what advantage has the wise over the fool? or what 
over even the poor man who knoweth how to walk before 
the living?” (vi. 8). Better, it is true, than a continued 
restless striving after future earthly good is this present 
moderate enjoyment, “the sight of the eyes,” but even this 
is vain and empty (vi. 9). Man possesses now, as he 
always has possessed, a feeble nature. This was indicated 
by the name long ago given to him, Adam, of the earth, 
earthy (comp. Gen. v. 2). His restless striving after the 
perfect good must, of necessity, be fruitless. So weak and 
impotent a creature cannot possibly gain a victory over 
the One mightier than he, who has determined that he 
shall not find a perpetual unalloyed satisfaction in any 
earthly pursuits or pleasures: “As to what hath been, his 
name was given to him long ago, and it was known that 
he is Man (adam); and he cannot contend with Him who 


is mightier than he” (vi. 10). He may indeed resist the © 


Divine appointments: he may in many ways, in accordance 
with what has been said, add to the vanity of his earthly 
lot, but “what advantage is it to man?” (vi. 11). The 
question may then be asked, Can nothing be found to 
assuage the cravings of man’s nature? Is there no pur- 
suit to which, without “increasing vanity,” he may apply 
himself throughout “the days of his vain life?” “For 
who knoweth what is good for man in life, during the 
number of the days of his vain life, so that he may make 
them like the shadow, since who can tell a man what will 
be after him under the sun ?” (vi. 12). With this question 
the negative section of the philosophical part of our book 
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ends; with the next chapter the answer to the question 
commences. 

The positive section (vii. 1 to xii. 8) exhibits wisdom as 
of surpassing value to man, but yet not as perfect and un- 
alloyed good. This part of our book is, moreover, tenta- 
tive, grappling with problems which it does not profess to 
have solved. At its close (xii. 8) as at the commencement 
of the negative part (i. 2) is sounded that full, deep 
utterance, “ Vanity of vanities; all is vanity.” 

At the outset the immaterial is preferred 
before the material and sensuous, a good Chap. VII. 
reputation before fragrant oil or precious 
ointment : “ Better is a good name than fragrant ointment, 
and the day of death than the day of one’s birth” (vii. 1). 
It appears unlikely that there is in the latter part of the 
verse any reference to a state of future blessedness. More 
probably is it to be taken in accordance with the ancient 
dictum that none was to be accounted happy before his 
death, since throughout life the futureis uncertain. A good 
name which has been gained may be injured or destroyed 
by a man’s subsequent acts, but, when life has been finished 
and sealed by death, this is no longer possible. Moreover, 
death may teach lessons of especial value to the living, may 
communicate to them just views of life, and produce a 
seriousness indispensable to those who would be truly wise: 
Those who desire this preparation of heart should visit 
“the house of mourning,” and ponder its lessons on the 
brevity of life and the solemn mystery of death. The heart 
chastened and subdued may become calm and tranquil, 
even if the countenance is saddened and pensive (vii. 2-4). 
With the pursuit of true wisdom the laughter and merriment 
of fools has no congruity : it is but like the crackling of the 
burning thorns. Better is it to be reproached by a wise 
man than to listen to such mirth (vii. 5,6). Still, to hear 
the reproach even of the wise is to endure present pain, 
though this pain may be followed by improvement in the 
character of him who bears the reproach. We may thus 
trace a connection with what follows, if we translate, “ For 
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the infliction of pain maketh a wise man shine forth, but 
a gift corrupteth the heart” (vii. 7). The view thus sug- 
gested appears entirely in accordance with the next two 
verses : “ Better is the end of a thing than its begining; 
better is the man of patient spirit than the man of proud 
spirit. Be not in haste to indulge anger in thy spirit, for 
anger dwelleth in the bosom of fools” (vii. 8,9). He who 
is involved in calamity and misfortune is not unlikely to 
look back with regret on days gone by, and to ask, Why 
were they better? Such a question, Koheleth teaches, is 
not the dictate of wisdom (vii. 10). Other possessions, 
indeed, may be lost, but, to the wise man, one possession 
of surpassing excellence still remains : “ Wisdom is as good 
as an inheritance, and better too to those who see the sun. 
For wisdom serveth as a protection ; and money serveth as 
a protection; but knowledge hath an advantage : wisdom 
preserveth in life those who possess it” (vii. 11, 12). 
Moreover, to resist Omnipotence is useless. It is the part 
of a wise man to conform his conduct to the Divine 
appointments, and to refrain from engaging in a struggle 
so fruitless and unavailing. Prosperity and adversity are 
alike of Divine appointment. Each, therefore, should be 
allowed to exercise its proper influence on the character— 
an influence which, if exercised at all, must be exercised 
during life, since “ man findeth nothing after him.” “Behold 
the work of God, for who can straighten what He hath 
made crooked? In the day of prosperity enjoy thyself, 
but in the day of adversity behold. God, indeed, hath set 
the one corresponding to the other, because man findeth 
nothing after him” (vii. 138, 14). The apparent moral 
anomalies of the world do, however, severely test the wise 
man. He may see a good man cut off in the midst of an 
honourable and useful course, possibly in consequence of 
his firm and uncompromising integrity, while to a notorious. 
sinner a long life is allowed; nay, his very wickedness may 
seem profitable and advantageous. He who observes such 
facts may be tempted to conclude that God puts no differ- 
ence between good and evil, and consequently he may 
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plunge into sin, and become “foolish” and “ overmuch 
wicked”; or, on the other hand, there is danger lest he 
should assume to be “exceedingly wise” and “righteous 
overmuch,” sitting in judgment on the Holy One, and calling 
in question the wisdom and justice of His doings: “I saw 
all in the days of my vanity : sometimes a righteous man 
perisheth in his righteousness, and sometimes a wicked man 
prolongeth his life in his wickedness. Be not righteous 
overmuch, neither make thyself out-exceedingly wise: why 
shouldest thou be struck with dismay? Be not wicked 
overmuch, neither be thou foolish: why shouldest thou die 
before thy time? It is well that thou shouldest take hold 
of the one admonition, and, also, from the other decline not 
thy hand ; for he who feareth God will come forth from 
them all.” Such a one is neither overmuch wicked nor 
righteous overmuch : he comes forth from all the trials to 
which the difficulties of God’s moral government subject 
him (vii. 15-18). But the wise man attains this victory 
not only because he is under the guidance of wisdom, but 
because wisdom rules over him. To coerce the evil still 
existing in his nature, Wisdom has to dominate within him 
with a power greater than that of ten rulers in a city 
(vii.19): “For there is not a righteous man on earth who 


_doeth well, and sinneth not” (vii. 20). Absolute moral 


perfection is not to be expected ; the taint of evil pervades 
humanity : “Moreover, do not pay attention to all the 
words which people speak, lest thou hear thy servant 
reviling thee. For thy heart knoweth that thou, even 
thou, hast many times also reviled others” (vii. 21, 22). 
The words of the following verse, “I said, I will be wise; 
but it was too far off for me,” etc., should be viewed in close 
connection with what had been said just before. The 
moral condition of mankind, and the moral government of 
the world by God, presented a problem which baffled all 
attempts at solution : “I said, I will be wise; butit was too 
far off for me. That which was far off and exceedingly 
deep, who could find it out ?” (vii. 23, 24). The inquiry in 
which Koheleth now engaged was not to result even in such 
E 2 
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success as he had before attained, testing all by wisdom 
(vii. 23). The investigation was directed apparently 
towards two objects,—first, to the discovery of the philo- 
sophy of man’s moral condition—the reason why it was _ 
what it was, or the plan of which it was the embodiment ; 
and, secondly, to the acquiring a knowledge of moral evil in 
its fuller development and manifestation. With respect to 
the second branch of the investigation, Koheleth does not 
appear to have been altogether unsuccessful, but, with 
regard to the first, in the main he failed, though he found 
that man, at first made upright by God, had “sought out 
many inventions.” It would appear that the inquiry was 
pursued inductively, and that the plan of man’s moral 
condition was sought for by the successive examination of 
individual characters or particular facts. In the course of 
the inquiry Koheleth was led to conclusions especially 
unfavourable to the moral character of woman : “ I proceeded, 
I and my heart, to know, and to explore, and to seek out 
wisdom and a plan, and to know the depravity of obduracy 
and folly, even madness. And I find a more bitter thing 
than death, the woman who, as to her heart, is nets and 
snares, whose hands are bonds: he who is pleasing to God 
will escape from her; but the sinner will be caught by her. 
See, this I found, said Koheleth, considering one by one to 
find a plan, which my soul hath up to this time sought, 
but I have not found : one man out of a thousand I found, 
but a woman in all these I found not. Only see, this I found, 
that God had made man upright, but they had sought out 
many inventions” (vil. 25-29). 

What had been said about Koheleth’s in- 
quiry and its results gave an opportunity for Chap. VIII. 
speaking of the deep joy of the wise man, 
when he has solved a problem or conducted an investiga- 
tion to a successful issue: “ Who is as the wise man? and 
who as he that knoweth the explanation of a thing? a 
man’s wisdom maketh his face to shine, and the sternness 
of his countenance is changed” (viii. 1). 

In the seventh chapter Koheleth had treated of the wise 
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man with respect to Providence—to “the work of God” 
in relation to the circumstances and conditions of man’s 
earthly lot. In the eighth chapter he advances beyond 
this, and speaks of the wise man in relation to Law. Ina 
very effective manner the concrete appears to be put for 
the abstract. A king is brought before us, as though he 
were Law personified or embodied. His power is derived 
from God, the fountain of law. He is God’s vicegerent, 
as is shown by the fact that he can adjure men, putting 
them under the sanctions and penalties connected with such 
adjuration (comp. Lev. v. 1; 1 Sam. xiv. 24; Matt. xxvi. 
63); for this is probably what is implied in the mention of 
“the oath of God”: “I say: Observe the king’s command- 
ment, and that on account of the oath of God. Be not in 
haste to go from before him: persist not in an evil thing ; 
for he doeth whatsoever he pleaseth : Because the king’s 
word is with authority, and who can say unto him, What 
doest thou? He who observeth what is commanded hath 
experience of no evil thing, and the heart of the wise 
man discerneth both season and law” (viil. 2-5). Men 
do, however, very commonly disobey law. Disobedience is 
followed by suffering ; the conscience is disturbed, and the 
soul is troubled by fears of future punishment: “ Since for 
every matter there is a season and a law, the misery of 
man is great upon him. For he knoweth not what will 
be: for when it will be, who can tell him ?” (viii. 6, 7). 
Especially do the fears of men converge towards that great 
crisis of existence, death—that war from which there is 
neither exemption nor discharge: “ There is no man having 
power over the wind, so as to hold in the wind; and there 
is no control over the day of death; and there is no dis- 
charge in war ; and wickedness will not deliver those who 
commit it” (viii. 8). Difficulty or uncertainty may attach 
to some of the expressions in this verse and in those im- 
mediately preceding, but still there appears to be no 
sufficient reason for questioning that, the subject of law 
having been introduced by what had been said about 
the king, we have in these verses statements concerning 
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the general operation of law, especially in relation to 
man as a transgressor. We then find brought before us 
another fact with regard to Law—that it does not appear 
in this world in full and unsullied majesty. Injustice and 
oppression sometimes occupy the place of the holy, and sit 
on the seat of justice : “I saw all this, and I gave my heart 
to all work which was done under the sun: there was a 
season when man ruled over man to his injury” (viii. 9). 
And this. was looked upon, not as a surprising and 
abnormal portent, but as a thing so little strange and un- 
usual, that the wicked rulers passed away like other men, 
and were buried like them; and by and by they were even 
“forgotten in the city where they had so done” (viii. 10). 
Another apparent imperfection in the operation of law is 
manifested in delay occurring before merited punishment 
is inflicted. Transgressors in consequence become em- 
boldened: “ Because the sentence against the evil work is 
not executed speedily, therefore the heart of the sons of 
men within them is fully determined on doing evil” 
(viii. 11). Still, if justice does not at once poise her 
balance, it must not be inferred that she will never make 
her award. The penalty may overtake the transgressor 
not the less certainly, if it travel with slow and halting 
step. The reward of the righteous may be not the less 
sure, even if it be for a while delayed: “Although the 
sinner doeth evil a hundred times, and prolongeth his days 
yet surely I know that it will be well with those who fear 
God, who fear before Him. But it will not be well with 
the wicked man, neither will he lengthen out his days like 
the shadow ; because he feareth not before God ” (viii. 12, 18). 
The comparison with the shadow would thus imply that a 
wicked man’s life will not be lengthened out as a shadow 
is when sunset approaches. In fact, however, if length of - 
life or other manifest advantage is the due reward of the 
wise and righteous man who obeys law, it does sometimes 
happen—in accordance with what has been already said— 
not only that he never receives his due, but even that he 
suffers from evils which should have been inflicted on the 
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disobedient ; while, on the other hand, the wicked man passes 
a life as calm, tranquil, and prosperous as if he had been 
doing “the work of the righteous ” (viii. 14), But, if this 
is the fact, why should wisdom be so painfully pursued ? 
Why should the house of mourning be preferred to the 
banquet? “And I commended enjoyment, because there is 


- nothing good for man under the sun, except to eat, and to 


drink, and to enjoy; for this will abide with him in his 
toil, during the days of his life, which God hath given him 


under the sun” (vill. 15). 
In the verses viii. 16—ix. 2, an advance is made upon 


the position before maintained, that to some righteous men 


it happeneth according to the work of the wicked, and that 
to some wicked men it happeneth according to the work of 
the righteous ; a position which is consistent with the con- 
clusion that generally “the work of God” in punishing or 
rewarding men is seen in the apportionment to them of 
earthly good or evil, and that thus is given, on the whole, 
a manifest indication whether men have been obedient or 
disobedient, righteous or wicked. But, in opposition to such 
a conclusion, it is affirmed in the passage just cited that 
men cannot thus distinguish “the work of God,’ and that 
it is altogether impossible to discern His love or His hatred 
in the outward circumstances of men, or in “all that is 
before them.” “When I gave my heart to know wisdom, 
and to see the busy work which was carried on upon the 
earth—for indeed neither by day nor night doth it see sleep 
with its eyes—then I saw, as to all the work of God, that 
man cannot find out the work which is done under the sun, 
because that though man should toil in seeking it, yet 


will he not find it out, and even if the wise man should 


think to know it, he will not be able to find it out. For 
I laid all this to my heart, even to investi- 

gate all this, that the righteous and the wise, Chap. IX. 
and their works, are in the hand of God, yet 

men discern neither love nor hatred in all that is before 
them. All is alike to all: there is one lot to the righteous 
and to the wicked, to the good and to the pure, and to him 
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that is defiled, and to him who sacrificeth and to him who 
sacrificeth not; as is the good man, so is the sinner, he who 
sweareth as he who feareth an oath ” (vill. 16—ix. 2). 

The fact that the present condition and external cireum- 
stances of men are not in accordance with their moral charac- 
ter and actions, but “that there is one lot to all,” affords a 
provocative to reckless wickedness: “ Therefore, indeed, the 
heart of the sons of men is full of evil, and madness is in their 
heart during their life, and afterwards they go to the dead. - 
For to one who is in company with all the living there is 
confidence, for, even a living dog, he is better than the dead 
lion” (ix. 8, 4). The teeming life which a man sees around 
him, while he is associated with the living, not unnaturally ~ 
gives rise toa feeling of hope and confidence. “Even a 
living dog, he is better than the dead lion,” was probably a 
proverbial expression, implying contempt for the dead, and 
indicating also that life, while it lasted, was to be prized 
and enjoyed. “For the living know that they will die; 
but, as for the dead, they know not anything, and they. 
have no further reward; for the memory of them is 
forgotten. Their love, as well as their hatred and their 
envy, hath long ago perished, and they have no more 
for ever a part in anything that is done under the sun” 
(ix. 5, 6). . 

Koheleth’s reprehension of the moral administration of 
the world seems now to have reached a climax, and, in 
accordance with this fact, his exhortation to enjoyment and 
activity has a greater amplitude than what had preceded : 
“Go, eat thy bread with gladness, and drink thy wine 
with a merry heart; for long ago hath God approved thy 
works. At every season let thy garments be white, and 
let there be no lack of ointment on thy head. Enjoy 
life with the woman whom thou lovest, during all the days 
of thy vain life, which He hath given thee under the sun, 
during all the days of thy vanity ; for that is thy portion 
in life, and in thy toil whereat thou toilest under the sun” 
(ix. 7-9). The tenth verse must be understood in a sense 
agreeing with the context. As life was to be regarded as 
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the time for enjoyment, so also was it the time for activity : 
“ All that thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might, for 
there is neither work, nor plan, nor eS nor wisdom 
in Sheol, whither thou art going” (ix. 10). Probably 
Sheol does not denote “the grave,” but that gloomy 
subterranean receptacle, the supposed dwelling-place of the 
inert and feeble shades (comp. Isa. xiv. 9-18). 

Nor is it moral excellences alone which fail to meet with 
fheir due reward in this world. The case is similar with 
respect to physical and intellectual attainments and 
endowments: “Again, I saw under the sun that neither 
to the swift is the race, nor to the men of might the batile, 
nor yet to wise men bread, nor yet to men of under- 
standing riches, nor yet to men of discernment favour, but 
seasons and accidents happen to them all. For man also 
knoweth not his season—like fishes that are caught in an 
evil net, and like birds that are caught in a snare, so they, 
the sons of men, are snared by an evil season, when it 
falleth upon them suddenly ” (ix. 11, 12). 

That an external reward may not be gained by intel- 
lectual excellence and skill, even if successfully and bene- 
ficially exerted, is illustrated by the case of a little city 
which, when it had few to defend it, and was besieged by a 


powerful monarch, was delivered by “a poor wise man,” 


who, however, even after he had been thus successful, was 


disregarded and despised: “I saw also this example of 


wisdom under the sun, and it appeared great unto me: 
A little city, and few men within it, and a great king came 


against it, and surrounded it, and built great forts over 


against it. And he found in it a poor wise man, and the 
latter delivered the city by his wisdom, yet no man remem- 
bered that same poor man. And I said, Wisdom is better 
than might; but the wisdom of the poor man is despised, 
and, as to his words, they are not heard” (ix. 13-16). This 
narrative points to one of the causes why intellectual 
excellence may fail of obtaining an external reward—the 
unwillingness not uncommonly manifested among men, to 
recognise mental power when dissociated from extrinsic 
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and artificial advantages. Where these advantages are too 
highly valued, it is probable that there the “poor wise 
man” will suffer injustice, and that his wisdom will be 
neglected and despised. The philosopher, if needy and 
obscure, may be regarded with proud disdain by “ fools ” 
who pay servile homage to the “great king” with his 
armies and his forts, or even to the ignorant plebeian who 
dazzles their eyes with glittering wealth. Nevertheless, the 
men of thought are true kings, even though they may lack 
the outward semblance of royalty ; and wisdom is a power 
in the world such as neither wealth nor artificial distinction 
can confer : “The words of wise men in quietness are heard 
above the outery of him who ruleth over fools” (ix. 17), 
But, great as is the power of wisdom, evil also possesses 
great power. One poor wise man may defeat a great king ; 
but one sinner can render valueless and corrupt much of 
the good which wisdom has attained : “ Better is wisdom 
than weapons of war; but one sinner may destroy much 
good” (ix. 18). 

From the mischievous influence exerted by 
one sinner the transition is easy to the evil Chap. X. 
effect which a little folly may produce in the 
character of a wise man : “ Dead flies cause the perfumer’s 
ointment to stink and putrefy; so doth a little folly a man 
esteemed on account of wisdom and honour” (x. 1). Care 
ought therefore to be exercised, in order that a little folly 
may not corrupt and spoil a character otherwise beautiful 
and symmetrical. He who would acquire and retain a 
reputation for wisdom ought to be eminently prudent. We 
are thus introduced to the general subject of the tenth 
chapter, in which.Koheleth, leaving behind the great pro- 
blem of man’s moral condition, descends to the level of 
common life, and insists on the importance of practical 
wisdom, tact, prudence, caution. Looking at the chapter as 
a whole, the thread of thought which runs through it 
appears very clearly manifest. A wise man considers the 
course of circumstances without, and thus he is enabled to 
do the right thing at the proper time. His “heart isat his 
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right hand, but a fool’s heart is at his left” (x. 2). The 
fool has not the prudent self-restraint which would conceal 
his folly, but, even as he goes along, he makes his deficiency 
conspicuous : “he saith to all that he is a fool” (x. 3). By 
practical wisdom and prudent submission, the anger even 
of a ruler may be appeased, and the consequences of his 
wrath averted : “If the spirit of the ruler rise up against 
thee, quit not thy place, for yielding letteth great offences 
remain quiet” (x. 4). The advantage of prudence and 
practical wisdom may be shown by adducing (as in ver. 2) 
examples of evil resulting. from the opposite qualities. 
Imprudence and want of practical wisdom are conspicuous, 
when a ruler, passing by men of superior ability or fitness, 
assigns prominent positions to persons destitute of appro- 
priate qualifications : “Thereis an evil which I saw under 
the sun, it appearing as an error which proceedeth from the 
ruler. | Folly is put in very exalted positions, while great 
men remain in a lowly rank. I saw servants upon horses, 
and princes walking as servants upon the earth” (x. 5-7). 
Circumspectness, caution; and practical wisdom are neces- 
sary not only to the prince and courtier, but even to him 
who labours in digging or hewing. If he is careless in 
digging a pit, he may fall into it; if he is incautious in 
breaking down a fence, a serpent may bite him (x. 8). 
And in a similar manner, “he who quarrieth stones may 
be hurt by them : he who cleaveth trees may be endangered 
by them. If the iron be blunt, and he sharpen not the 
edge, then must he exert great strength ; but the right 
guidance of wisdom is an advantage ” (x. 9,10). Moreover, 
what has been said about digging, cleaving trees, cutting 
out stones, ete., may have been intended to intimate figu- 
ratively that prudence and practical wisdom are required 
in intercourse with men. At any rate the lesson is set 
forth in what follows. There are unduly loquacious people 
who resemble serpents in the mischief which they inflict, 


and who require to be treated with much tact and skill, if 


they are to be renderedinnocuous: If the serpent, unless 
charmed, will bite, the babbler is no better” (x. 11). This 
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foolish loquacity, with its mischievous results, contrasts 
strongly with the well-ordered and prudent speech of the 
man distinguished by practical wisdom. “The words of 
a wise man’s mouth are acceptable, but the lips of a fool 
swallow up himself. The beginning of the words of his 
mouth is folly, and the end of ‘his talk is mischievous 
madness. For the fool multiplieth words : man knoweth 
not what it is that will be, and what will be after him, who 
can tell him?” (x. 12-14). The latter part of ver. 14 
“Man knoweth not,” ete., probably contains the idea that, 
as a man’s knowledge is limited, his speech should be 
prudent and restrained. With respect to the following 
verse (ver. 15), it may be observed that “ not to know how 
to go to the city” was probably a proverbial expression, 
used to denote clownish ignorance and deficiency of practical 
wisdom: “The toil of fools wearieth every one of them, 
-because he knoweth not how to go to the city” (x. 15). 
Especially disastrous are the consequences likely to ensue 
when the government of a country isin the hands of persons 
who are at once incompetent and imprudent, and when its 
princes pass amid revelry and feasting the time which 
should be devoted to the concerns of the state: “Woe 
to thee, O land, whose king is a boy, and whose princes eat 
in the morning. Happy art thou, O land, whose king is of 
noble descent, and whose princes eat in due season, for 
strength, and not for carousing” (x. 16,17). The next two 
verses contain what were probably prudential maxims or 
proverbs, the first relating to the evil effects of indolence: 
“ By great slothfulness the framework decayeth, and by 
slackness of hands the house drippeth through” (x. 18). 
The following verse appears designed to teach the value of 
money, and consequently the importance of a prudent 
economy, the general thread of thought being, it may be 
observed, still manifest : “They prepare food for con- 
viviality, and wine maketh life joyful ; but money answereth 
for all things” (x. 19). Prudence, moreover, should regulate 
not only actions and words, but even the thoughts and 
purposes of the heart. Thoughts of evil may in an unguarded 
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moment, or a time of seeming security, give birth to words, 
and these it may be impossible to recall: “Even in thy 
thoughts revile not the king, nor in thy bedchamber revile 
the great man ; for the bird of heaven may carry the sound, 
and that which hath wings may tell of the matter” (x. 20). 
With this verse Koheleth’s exhortations to prudence and 
caution reach a climax. The chapter which follows stands 
in antithesis and contrast, though the first verses (xi. 1, 2) 
may be regarded as giving a link of connection. 

Care, cireumspectness, and caution, thrift 
and economy, may become excessive. And, Chap. XI. 
after all,so uncertain is the future,and so feeble 
and short-sighted is man, that the most careful precautions 
against future evil may be unavailing. The storm of 
adversity may suddenly, and in a moment, dissipate the 
wealth accumulated during long years of prudent saving 
and painful self-denial. It is the part, therefore, of a wise 
man to act with great liberality towards those who need his 
help; for they in turn may be able to betriend and succour 
him, if it should ever be his lot to endure adversity. 
“Cast thy bread upon the face of the waters, for in the 
course of time thou will findit. Give a portion to seven and 
even to eight, for thou knowest not in what way calamity 


-willcome upon the earth” (xi. 1, 2). The sky is perhaps at 


present clear, but soon it may become black with the clouds 
of adversity. The winds may rush forth to struggle 
together for the mastery ; and the bright sunshine may be 
succeeded by the raging and pitiless storm. Then the most 
stately tree may be laid prostrate by a sudden blast, never 
to regain its former magnificence, but, where it falls, 
whether on the south, or on the north, there to be (xi. 3). 
To perfect and absolute security none can attain. The most 
anxious watching of external circumstances may be 
fruitless. Besides, a too careful solicitude about the future 
may result in timorousness, disqualifying for the active 
duties of life: “A man heeding the wind will not sow, 


and one looking at the clouds will not reap ” (xi. 4). The 


dispensations of Divine Providence are hidden as the way of 
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the wind, and mysterious as the growth of the embryo 
in the womb (xi. 5). In the morning sow thy seed, 
and at evening rest not thy hand, for thou knowest 
not which will succeed, whether this or that, or whether 
both will be alike good” (xi. 6). In what follows, it 
should be observed, there is still contrast with the 
carefulness and prudence inculcated in the previous 
chapter. 

Koheleth now finds opportunity to begin his last exhor- 
tation to present enjoyment, and especially to appropriate 
and seasonable indulgence in pleasure during the continuance 
of youth. Youth is the morning of life. The rising sun 
then makes the world appear bright and beautiful. “And 
the light is sweet, and pleasant it is to the eyes to behold 
the sun” (xi. 7). But neither the morning nor the day can 
always continue : the time of darkness is approaching. The 
day will soon be gone. While it lasts, as much enjoyment 
as possible should be secured: “If men live many years 
let them rejoice in them all, and let them remember the days 
of darkness, for they will be many” (xi. 8). It seems 
likely that, by the darkness spoken of, and contrasted 
apparently with life, as a time of light, is meant, not old 
age, but the darkness of Sheol, that “ darkness like the deep 
gloom of the shadow of death, and where there is no order, 
and where the shining is like deep gloom” (Job. x. 22). 
Existence in Sheol would thus be the “coming vanity.” 
So suitable is enjoyment to youth, that he who then rejects 
pleasure must be looked upon as acting unseasonably. 
(comp. iii, 1-8, 16, 17), and violating the course of nature, 
—conduct for which he may expect to be brought into 
judgment: “Enjoy, O young man, thy youth, and let 
thy heart cheer thee in the days of thy youth, and 
walk in the ways of thy heart, and according to the 
sight of thine eyes, and know that concerning all these 
things God will bring thee into judgment. Therefore 
remove sorrow from thy heart, and put away affliction 
from thy body, for youth and dawning-time are vanity” 
(xi. 9, 10). 
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- In considering the first verse of the twelfth 

chapter, we should bear in mind the exhor- Chap. XII. 
tation to enjoyment which had preceded. The 
“remembering the Creator in the days of youth,” even if 
it implies a general regard for the appointed times and 
seasons, will, in accordance with the context, more especially 
point to youthful pleasure and enjoyment as being in 
conformity with the very nature of man as created by God. 


In the previous chapter (ver. 8), enjoyment through the 


whole of life had been spoken of in contrast to “the days 
of darkness,” but now life itself is distinguished into 
different seasons, and youth is followed by days of evil, 
and years when pleasure has departed. “And remember 
thy Creator in the days of thy youth, before the days of 
evil come, and years arrive, when thou wilt say, I have no 
pleasure in them” (xii. 1). In the winter of age there may 
be no longer the clear and bright sky ; but the thick clouds 
returning constantly after the rain, may hide the sun and 
the light by day, and the moon and the stars by night 
(xii. 2). In accordance with what precedes, the natural 
decay and dissolution of the body is described in beautiful, 
though, for the most part, metaphorical, language in 
verses 3-7. Probably the body is conceived of at first as 
though a noble mansion or regal palace. The guard, the 
keepers of the house, tremble. The men of might bow them- 
selves, possibly through fear, or on account of the lengthened 


period during which they have remained on duty. 


The reference in these expressions to the shaking arms and 
bending knees of old age may be admitted without much 
difficulty. And it seems scarcely necessary to comment on 
the significance of “the grinding-women” becoming few 
and ceasing from their labours, and of “ the women looking 
out at the lattice-windows being darkened” (xii. 3). The 
reference to the failure of the teeth and to the impaired 
power of vision is not to be mistaken. The fourth verse 
presents greater difficulty :“ And the two-leaved door is 
shut in the street, when the sound of the mill faileth, and 
it becometh the voice of a bird; and all the daughters of 
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song are brought low” (xii. 4). “The door being shut” 
may refer to the approach of the chin to the nose, and to 
the mouth falling in through the loss of the teeth. “The 
sound of the mill,” it would appear, must be understood of 
the voice, probably because the tongue, teeth, and other 
parts of the mouth, which are used in grinding the food or 
in eating, are set in motion alsoin speaking. “ Becoming 
the voice of a bird” would thus indicate that change in the 
voice which Shakespeare has described in the well-known ~ 
quotation :— 
“ His big manly voice, 
Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 
And whistles in his sound.” 

The failure of the song-voice would then be denoted by | 
the words, “the daughters of song are brought low.” In 
the following verse we have no longer a description of the 
body as a house. At first (ver. 5) it would seem that aged 
persons are spoken of without metaphor, but afterwards 
new and remarkable figures are introduced. “ Also they 
are afraid of what is high, and terrors are in the way, 
and the almond-tree blossometh, and the locust is a burden 
to itself, and the caper-fruit splitteth open, for man goeth 
to his everlasting home, and the mourners have gone about 
in the street” (xii. 5). The first part of the verse pro- 
bably represents the timidity characteristic of old age, and 
the difficulty, through feebleness, of making any ascent, 
or of encountering any obstacle which may be met with in 
the way. The almond-tree, covered in winter by a pro- 
fusion of pale-hued blossoms, which, it is alleged, before _ 
falling off, become white, would be a not inappropriate 
symbol of the hoary head of age. The locust, seemingly 
bent down by its own weight, may well represent great 
decrepitude, while the caper-fruit, now ripened and directed 
downward to the earth, to which at last it yields up its 
seeds, would point to the final act of dissolution. The 
symbols employed would thus be placed in appropriate 
gradation. And with this, the conclusion of the verse would. 
accord, if taken as denoting the funeral procession with 
attendant mourners, conveying the corpse to the grave, the 
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“everlasting home.” But, on another view, man’s “‘ going 
to his everlasting home” may have reference to the journey> 
not yet quite completed, toward Sheol, the supposed 
subterranean receptacle of departed shades (cp. ix. 10; 
Isa. xiv. 9). And “the mourners in the street” may perhaps 
describe figuratively the doleful sounds proceeding from the 
throat of the dying man. With this latter view the « going 
about in the street” need occasion no difficulty, and there 
is no necessity to suppose that in the next verse (ver. 6) 
Koheleth goes back to the period before dissolution, when, 
reverting probably to the conception of a house and its 
appointments, he speaks of the failure of the silver cord 


"and the golden bowl; of the “ water-jar shattered over the 


spring, and the wheel broken at the cistern” (xii. 6). 
Underlying the first part of the verse is possibly the idea 
of the house being left in darkness through the failure of 
its lamp, and, in the second part, that of the supply of water 
to the house being interrupted. Whether Koheleth has or 
has not in view, at first, the spinal cord, and the skull 
containing the brain, and then the circulatory apparatus, 


_when he: speaks of the fountain and cistern, the language 


still points to the cessation of the bodily functions in death, 
when, according to the next verse, “the dust returneth to 
the earth as it was, and the spirit returneth unto God who 
gave it” (xii. 7). That there is in this verse an indication 
of the continued immortality of the individual human soul 
appears improbable. It would suitably denote the re- 
absorption of the soul into God, as the dust of the body 
mingles again with theearth. And it is this conception of 
the entirely transient nature of human existence which is 
in harmony with what follows: ‘ Vanity of vanities, said 


‘Koheleth; all is vanity” (xii. 8). By this utterance the 


whole of the book from i. 2 is, as it were, enclosed and shut 
in. And it should be observed that this utterance does not 
stand at the end of the book; a fact probably of itaportant 
significance. We now, therefore, pass out of the circle 
enclosed by the words, “ Vanity of vanities; all is vanity.” 
With the ninth verse commences the Epilogue, xii. 9-14, 
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though it is not to be inferred from the use of this desig- 
nation that the last portion of the book is an appendage of 
comparatively little importance. Probably, however, we are 
to regard the words of Koheleth as ending with the last 
clause of the eighth verse, “all is vanity.” Koheleth isnow 
spoken of, and even in the thirteenth verse the formula “ said 
Koheleth ” is not used. This fact is especially noteworthy. 
In what follows the words “ all is vanity ” of ver. 8, it seems 
not unlikely that the author designed to give the reader 
some indication of the structure of his book ;: “And 
moreover, since Koheleth was wise, he still further taught 
the people knowledge ; and he gave heed and _ investigated : 
he set in order many proverbs Koheleth sought to find 
pertinent words; and what was written was right, words ; 
of truth. The words of wise men are like goads, and those 
of the editors of collections like nails driven in : they were 
given by one Shepherd ” (xii. 9-11). In what is said about 
“teaching the people knowledge,” and “setting in order . 
many proverbs,” there is probably an allusion to the Book 
of Proverbs ; but when we consider the special prominence — 
which would thus be given to the Book of Proverbs, we may 
well infer that more than this was intended, and especially 
that the author cannot have designed to exclude the book 
just coming to an end. The truth would appear to be that 
it is with the latter that he is mainly concerned. We may 
infer, then, that our book was to be regarded asa collection 
of “ the words of wise men,” and as euch that it was “right ”; 
that its words were “pertinent words” and “words of 
truth.” Its words, moreover, were to be like “ nails driven 
in,” and like “ goads ” given forth by “one Shepherd.” But 
for what purpose are the goads to be employed? Whither 
does the Shepherd urge his flock? Is it meant that they 
are to be driven to a secure fold and to new pastures ? 
“And, further, be admonished, my son, by these: as to 
the making of many books there is no end; and much close 
study is a wearying of the flesh” (xii. 12). To understand 
how the philosophical part of our book was to “admonish,” 
or “warn,” we must not forget that it contains discrepant 
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and contradictory passages ; that even its positive teaching 


_ does not appear wholly satisfactory, but that it is included 


within the all-encircling “vanity of vanities ; all is vanity.” 
Koheleth had sought for the supreme good in worldly things, 
and his temporary success had passed into despair, in the 
prospect of that inevitable fate which awaited him, He 
had seen the seasons fixed in the constitution of Nature 
disregarded with apparent impunity. He had witnessed 
oppression and suffering without redress or consolation. 
The place of the holy had been seen occupied by the wicked. 
Integrity and prudence could not secure the wise man 
against evil. The righteous and the unrighteous were found 
faring alike. God’s love and hatred could be distinguished 
by no external manifestations, The attempt to solve the 
great problem presented by man’s moral condition was 
hopeless even for the wisest. Now, if we take all this into 
account, it may not be difficult to understand how what had 
been set forth in our book was intended to “admonish ” 
or “warn” the reader against devoting his days and nights 
to fruitless and unavailing study, and against “ making 


books without end” on the attractive but impracticable 


problem of God and humanity. So far the lesson taught 
is negative, warning the reader against fruitless speculation, 
The concluding verses contain the positive lesson, showing 
that the design of the book was to direct the reader from 
philosophy to authority and faith. “The conclusion of the 
discourse, the universal law, let us hear: Fear God, and 
keep His commandments ; for this is the universal law for 
man. For all God’s work will He bring into judgment, 
concerning everything hidden, whether it be good or 
whether it be evil” (xii. 13,14). “Fear God, and keep His 
commandments” was “the universal law ” for which the way 
had been prepared by the preceding discussion. Philosophy, 
confessing her incompetence and weakness, retires in humble 
submission to Faith. 

The last verse (xii. 14) probably involves the doctrine 
of immortality, though the language employed and the 
course of thought in the preceding discussion require that 
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its import should be regarded as different from that com- 
monly assigned to it. Rejecting the traditional view given 
by the Masoretic pointing, we may regard it as referring 
to that “work of God” in the world which now even the 
wisest cannot find out (viii. 17), but which is dark and 
mysterious like the way of the wind and the growth of the 
embryo (xi. 5), and then as intimating that God will bring 
to light what is hidden and seemingly anomalous—will 
vindicate His conduct,— 
“ And justify the ways of God to men.” 
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a 1 
HE words of Koheleth, the son of David, king in 
Jerusalem. 
2 Vanity of vanities, said Koheleth, vanity of 
3 vanities; all is vanity. What profit hath man from 
4 all his toil which he toileth under the sun? One 
generation is always going, and another generation 
5 coming, but the earth abideth for ever. And the sun 
riseth and the sun setteth, and then is hastening to his 
6 place where he riseth. Going southward, and veering 
about northward, the wind veereth about continually, 
and then the wind repeateth its course according to its 


5 pel Koheleth—Introd. § 13. 
2 Said.—Sept. cimey. “Said” is to be preferred to “saith,” Koheleth 


and his experience being placed in the past. Op., for example, ver. 12; vii. 
15; xii. 9,10, ete. Vanity.—Sept. patadrns; Aq. aruls or atuds. Cp. 
note on ver. 14. 

3 From all his toil.—More literally “‘ in respect of all his toil.” Toil.— 
The Sept. translation of Spy by »éxGos (in Eccl.) appears better than 
Aquila’s kéros. Under the sun.—Plumptre attributes this phrase and 
“ seeing the sun” to Greek influence. 

5 Hastening to his place.—Rightly regarded by the Chaldee interpreter 
as speaking of the sun’s nocturnal journey. 

6 Going southward, etc.—It. seems preferable to connect these words 
with what follows rather than with the previous verse. 
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7 circuits. All the streams flow to the sea, but, as for the 

sea, it is not full : to the place whither the streams flow, 

8 thitherward they repeat their flow. All language is 

exhausted ; a man cannot tell it ; the eye is not satisfied 

9 in seeing, and the ear is not filled from hearing. What 

hath been, that it is which will be ; and what hath been 

done, that it is which will be done, and there is nothing 

10 new under thesun. Suppose there isa thing as to which 

some one may say, Behold this; it is new : it hath been 

11 long ago in the olden time which was before us. There 

is no memorial of those who went before; and even of 

those coming after, who are to be, there will be no 
memorial of them with those who will be afterwards. 

12,13 I Koheleth was king over Israel in Jerusalem. And 

I set my heart on investigating and making search with 

wisdom concerning all which was done under heaven : 

this grievous employment hath God given to the sons 


7 All the streams.—The reference is probably not-so much to perennial 
rivers as to streams intermitting with the summer’s heat, such as were 
generally the streams of Palestine. Sept. xelwappor. Thitherward.—DW 
is not to be taken as equivalent to OW. 


8 All language.—To render DMAIN b5 here by “‘ all things” seems less 
suitable. Sept. mdvres of Adyor &yxowa. The ear is not filled.— Obviously 
not because the ear can hear more, but, on the contrary, because all of 
Nature’s multiform toil cannot be heard, since it cannot be fully told ; 
and, therefore, the sense of satisfaction is not felt, the hearing never 
being fully accomplished. 


9 What hath been done :—or, perhaps, ‘ What hath occurred,” in accord- 
ance with the context and with the use of the Niph. of AWY in Rab-° 
pinical Hebrew. The verb as similarly used in our book does not relate 
exclusively to human action. Op, viii. 16,17. 


10 Which was before us.—The singular 7°01 is probably used on account 
of bygone ages or cycles (oy) being conceived of vogether as one 
whole, perhaps on account of their being regarded by the Stoics as 


exactly resembling each other. Comp. as to the sing. verb, i. 16; ii. 7; 
x.1. On ver. 9-11 see Introd. § 4, p. 15. 


13 Employment.—}3¥. The word appears to denote bustling, or at least 
busy, employment ; Sept. mepiomacudy. In the Mishnah the word occurs 
in a weaker sense, denoting “ subject,’ “matter,” etc., e.g. Cholin x. 1 
PIV TWOXw MD “what is said in this case.” The word Spy, which we 


had in ver. 3, makes more conspicuous the grievousness or oppressiveness 
of labour, like our word ‘ toil.” 
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14 of men to busy themselves therewith. I saw all the 
works which were done under the sun; and lo, all was 
15 vanity and pursuit of the wind. Whatis crooked cannot 
be straightened ; and what is wanting cannot be num- 
16 bered. I spake with my heart, saying, Lo, I have 
become great, and have accumulated wisdom, above all 
who before me were over Jerusalem ; for my heart had 
become abundantly acquainted with wisdom and 
17 knowledge. And I set my heart on knowing wisdom, 
and on knowing madness and folly : I perceived that 


14 Works which were done—See note on ver. 9. MWY is repeatedly 
used in the Mishnah with the sense ‘“ occurrence,” “affair,” cte. Cp. ¢.g, 


Baba Bathra, x. 8, Seynw 4237 93D? NI AwWyd “the matter came before 
R. Ishmael.” Vanity and pursuit of the wind :—M myn) an. Possibly, 


consistency may seem to require that we should render, either by ‘“ vanity 


and fruitless endeavour,” or, by “vapour and pursuit of the wind,” rather 
than transmute the metaphor in the case of one expression only. But 
neither of these modes of rendering seems always suitable. Sep. waraid - 
Tns Kat mpoalpecis mvevuaros. Aq. arpds Kal vounh dvepov. 

15 Be numbered.—This rendering of nh3di12 has been justly felt to be 
not without difficulty. One would be inclined, perhaps, to adopt the 
translation “be supplied” or “filled up,’ which might be suggested by 
the dvawAnpdcu of Symmachus. But such a rendering would be more or 
less conjectural. We might perhaps solve the difficulty by recognising 
a trace of philosophical diction, and regarding the “ what is wanting” or 
“void” }DN, as representing the xevoy, ov “ yoid,” of the Pythagoreans 
and other philosophers. The “void,” regarded as limitless, could neither 
be measured nor numbered. The word “numbered” becomes especially 
appropriate in relation to Pythagorean doctrine. “The crooked which 
cannot be straightened” may suitably remind us, also, of the xapmvaAoy, 
“ bent” or “crooked,” and «d6/, “straight,” in the list of Pythagorean 
primary contrarieties preserved in Aristotle’s Mctaphysies, i. 5. 

16 All who before me were.—More literally, “ All which before me was.” 
Cp. ver. 10 and note. Koheleth’s predecessors would thus be conceived of 


_ together as making up one whole. 


17 And I set—Here we have one of the three places in which the 
future with vaw conversive occurs in our book, i ined, 7. Driver 
observes, “ This circumstance, estimated in the light of what is wnéformly 
observable in other parts of the Old Testament, is of itself, though 
naturally it does not stand alone, a strong indication of the date at which 
that book (z.c. Eccl.) must have been composed,” Heb. Tenses, p. 163, Third 
Ed. Madness.—See Introd. § 4, p.20. Sept. here gives mapaBords, possibly a 
corruption of rapapopds ; but it should not be forgotten that it is coupled 
with émorfunv, with which it is doubtful whether apap. would be 


joined. 
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18 even this very thing was a pursuit of the wind. For in 
much wisdom is much grief ; and he who addeth to his 
knowledge addeth to his pain. 


II. 

1 Isaid in my heart, Come now, I will test thee with 
mirth; and acquaint thyself with enjoyment ; and, lo, 
that also was vanity. Of laughter I said, It is struek 
3 mad; and of mirth, What good doeth this? I revolved 

it in my heart to excite with wine the powers of my 
body, and, my heart guiding wisely, also to seize upon 
folly, until I should discover what is this good for the 
sons of men, which they may do under the heavens 
throughout the number of the days of their life. 
4 I engaged in great works; I built me houses ; I planted 
me vineyards. I made me gardens and parks, and I 
6 planted in them fruit-trees of all kinds. I made me 
pools of water, to water therefrom the plantations of 
7 growing trees. Jacquired slaves both male and female, 
and I had slaves who were born to me in the house; 
I had also possessions in herds and flocks more abundant 
than. those of any who were before me in Jerusalem. 
8 I gathered me also silver and gold, and the treasure of 


bo 


Or 


II. 3 Zo excite—More literally, “to draw out,” so that powers otherwise 
latent might be brought into activity, and pleasure rendered as intense as 
possible. Zhe powers of my body—Perhaps as literal a rendering of NS& 
Wa as is practicable. This good—See Introd. § 4, p. 11. 

7 The singular verb 1° in % mn na 3 may be accounted for on 
the ground of the N'A ‘31 being conceived of collectively as property. — 
As to there bemg here an indication of Greek influence, ep. 8r@ éorw 
aydpdroda mevThxovTa 7?) wAciw (Plato, Republic, ix. 578, H.). Cp. also i. 10 
and note. 

8 Provinces.—Op. 1 Kings iv. 7-19. Notwithstanding that M\2.7) only 
has the article, it would appear that this word, as well as nbn, is to be 
taken as genitive after N?ID: Op. vii. 25, mbsom Soa yen. 4 wie 
and a harem.—That appears to be the true explanation which regards 
NW as identical with the Mishnic 17°, taken to denote a soft moveable 
seat or conveyance, though this would certainly not seem to be the only 
meaning of 11" in the Mishnah (¢.g. Kelim xxii. 8). Taking the word 
as signifying a couch, it seems quite in accordance with the genius of the 
Semitic languages to suppose that it is used by Koheleth metaphorically 
and euphemistically of a wife, with reference merely to sexual gratifica- 
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kings and of the provinces : I procured me singers both 
male and female, and the voluptuous pleasures of the 

9 sons of men, a wife and a harem. And I became great, 
and I accumulated, more than any one who had been 
before me in Jerusalem ; moreover my wisdom remained 

10 with me. And nothing that my eyes desired did I keep 
from them; I debarred my heart from no enjoyment ; 
for my heart was gladdened by all my toil ; and this was 

11 my portion out of all my toil. And I turned to look 
upon all my works which my hands had wrought, and 

on the toil which I had toiled to accomplish; and, lo, 
all was vanity and a pursuit of the wind, and there was 

12 nothing to yield advantage under thesun. And I turned 
to contemplate wisdom, and madness, and folly : for 
what can the man do who cometh after the king /—even 

13 that which hath been already done. And I saw that 
wisdom hath as great advantage over folly, as the light 

14 hath greater advantage than the darkness. As for the 
wise man, his eyes are in his head, but the fool walketh 

in darkness; yet I, even I, perceived that one fate 

15 befalleth them all. And I said in my heart, As the 
fate of the fool will be the fate which will befall me, even 
me; and why then have I excelled in wisdom ?—and 

16 Isaid in my heart that this also is vanity. For there is 
no memorial in perpetuity of the wise man more than of 
the fool, because that, in the times that are coming, all 
will long ago have been forgotten : and how, alas, dieth 

17 the wise man like the fool! And I hated life, for 
grievous unto me was the work which was done under 


lel ON ee eee 
tion. This explanation seems to suit well the apposition of Ni42yn 
preceding. As to Biblical Hebrew, the metaphor by which a wife is 


. spoken of as a garment should be compared. (See Mal. ii.16.) The diverse 


renderings of the Sept. olvoxdov kal olvoxdas, and of Aq. cvAtkioy ad KvAlKia, 
seem both to have underlying them the idea of “ pouring out,” and thus 
to refer the words to the same root. 

9 Any one who had been before me.—See note on i, 16. 

uu And I turned :—scil. from mere enjoyment. 

12 What can the man do, etc.—Probably a current proverb; and this 
may be the cause of the elliptical construction in the Hebrew. 

17 Work, ete.—See notes on i. 9, 14. 
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the sun: for all was vanity and a pursuit of the wind, 

18 And I hated all my toil at which I was toiling under the 
sun, because I should give it up to the man who shall 

19 be after me. And who knoweth whether he will be a 
wise man or a fool ?—yet will he be master over all my 
toil whereat I have toiled, and which I have wrought 

20 wisely under the sun: this also was vanity. So I. 
proceeded to give my heart up to despair concerning all 

21 the toil whereat I had toiled under thesun. For if there 
be a man whose toil hath been wise and skilful, and 
prosperous, yet to a man who hath not toiled at it, will 

he have to give it, to be bis portion : this also is vanity 

22 anda great evil. For what hath man from all his toil, 
“and the striving of his heart, wherewith he toileth under 
23 the sun? For all his days pass in pains and in harassing 
occupation : even in the night his heart resteth not: as 

24 for this also, it is vanity. Good is not with the man 
who eateth and drinketh, and causeth himself to find 


20 To give my heart up, ete—Sept. rod arordkacba thy kapdiav pov. 

22 What hath man from ali his toil ?—More literally, ‘* What is there 
to man in respect of (2) all his toil?” But here, as in some other similar 
places, the sense is clear, and the more literal rendering is in some 
respects less suitable. 

24 Good is not with the man who eateth and drinketh, ete.—See Introd. 
§ 4, p.9 sgqg. These words may beregardedas looking back to ver.3. The 
experiment did not result in the finding of the “good for the sons of 
men which they may do under the heavens throughout the number of 
the days of their life.”. Thus regarded, the passage does not assert 
“that it is not good for men to eat and to drink,” etc. It denies that 
therein was to be found the supreme good, the swmmuwm bonum. No 
striving or toil could transform worldly things mto such a perfect good, 
for it had been otherwise arranged by ‘‘ the hand of God.” It may be 
added that the words of the next verse,‘ For who can eat?” etc., are 
entirely consistent with this view. Koheleth’s powers were such that, 
if any could have thus obtained the perfect good, surely he could have 


done so. If, however, altering the text, we read Sonn, and translate 
“There is nothing better for a man than that he should eat,” etc., ver. 25 
becomes difficult of explanation. The words of this latter verse we might 
render more literally, “ For who can eat, or who can hasten thereto ewce pt 
me?” (As to 2 {IN with the sense of “except,” Berahoth vi. 1 may be 
compared js) jl) IN “except the wine.”) But Koheleth’s claim to 
pre-eminence would be the same. As to any seeming contrariety between 
what is said in this verse and elsewhere in our book, cp. Introd. § 11. 
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enjoyment from his toil : I saw that even this was from 

25 the hand of God: For who can eat, or who can hasten 

26 thereto asI do? For toa man who is pleasing before 
Him, hath He given wisdom, and knowledge, and 
gladness ; but to the sinner hath He given the task of 
gathering and amassing, in order to give to him who is 
pleasing to God : this also is vanity and a pursuit of the 
wind. 


ITI. 
1 For everything there is an appointed time, and a season 
2 for every matter under heaven; A season for giving 
birth and a season for dying; a season for planting and 
3 a season for rooting up what was planted ; A season for 
slaying and a season for healing ; a season for breaking 
4 down and a season for building; A season for weeping 
and a season for laughing; a season for wailing and a 
5 season for dancing; A season for casting away stones 
and a season for gathering stones together ; a season for 
embracing and a season for keeping far from close 


26 Hath He given.—Notice the pret. }NJ, the Divine appointments being 
unalterably fixed. 

III, 2 4 season for giving birth—It may perhaps seem, at first sight, 
that we ought to have had, as antithesis to “a season for dying,” “a season 
for being born.” But the expression in the text probably has reference to 
the duration of pregnancy being fixed and determined by Nature. So 
Rashi rightly: DWN nyynd. Similarly, a season for dying would imply 
that the duration of human life is limited by Nature. Cp. Job xiv. 5, 6. 
A season for planting follows suitably, when understood of the season of 
the year. 

3 A season for slaying.—What had been said of “ rooting up ” may have 
given a suggestion of warlike operations. In what is said of “healing” 
and “building,” there may be an allusion to the consequent peace. 


4A season for weeping, etc., may be easily connected with war and 


peace. 
5 Casting away stones —This has been referred to the attempt in war to 


injure or destroy the value of cultivated land by casting stones upon it. 
Cp. 2 Kings iii. 19, 25. This explanation, however, is scarcely to be sug- 
gested with confidence ; and, perhaps, it is best to suppose that the author 
does not recur to the idea of war and peace before ver. 8. For keeping 
far from close embrace.—As to the sense of PAN in Piel, cp. Prov. v. 20. 
The season spoken of is to be looked upon as determined by the appoint- 
ments of Nature. Cp. Lev. xv. 24. 
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6 embrace; A season for seeking and a season for letting 

go; a season for keeping and a season for casting away ; 

7 A season for rending and a season for sewing; a season 

8 for keeping silence and a season for speaking; A season 

for loving and a season for hating; a season for war and 
a season for peace. 
9 What profit hath he who worketh from that whereat 
10 hetoileth? I have seen the task which God hath given 
11 to the sons of men to busy themselves therewith. He 
hath made all beautiful in its season; also He hath set 
the world in their heart, so that, from the beginning 
even to the end, man findeth not out the work which 
God hath wrought. 

12 I perceived that there is no good in them except to 

13 enjoy and to prosper in one’s life; And also, as to all 
men who eat and drink, and derive enjoyment from all 
their toil, that it is a gift of God. 

14 I perceived that, as to all that God doeth, it is to be 
for ever; there is no making addition to it, and there is 
no taking away from it; and God so arranged it, that 


6 Letting go.—This sense, or “ giving up as lost,” seems required by the 
antithesis. Gesenius (Zhes.) gives the sense, “p70 amisso habuit, verloren 
geben.” 

8 A season for war and a season for peace.—This conclusion is in accord- 
ance with the supposition that in some of the earlier antitheses the author 
had had this contrast before his mind. As marking the conclusion of the 
catalogue, the substantives “war” and “peace” appropriately contrast with 
the verbs previously used. 

11 Beautiful—n 5’. There is, perhaps, no sufficient reason for translating 
the word by “suitable” here, though this sense seems certainly required 
in chap. v.18. In the Mishnah the word is used with diverse significations. 
Thus, in Zabim ii. 2, we have 5 j\3 YO })2 “‘ whether evil or good” ; 
and elsewhere in various senses. Cp. Zabim iii.1; Makshirin v.10; 
Mikvaoth x. 6; Nazir vii. 4; Zebachim viii. 2; Shebtithi. 1; Zerumoth ii, 
4,6; Kerithuth vi. 6; e¢ al. The sense of the word in Eccl. v. 18 shows 
an approach to the Mishnic diction. 

12 In them.—In the various pursuits, etc., specified in vers. 2-8. These 
are taken as making up the circle of life, that world (ver. 11) correspond- 
ing to which is man’s heart. Zo prosper.—l\0 my “to be occupied 


with good.” The idea of “doing good” in a moral sense appears unsuit- 
able. The phrase is probably a Graecism=ed mpdrrev. 
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15 they may fear before Him. Whatever hath been, it had 
been long ago before, and what is to be, already hath 
been; and God will seek after what hath gone before. 

16 And further I saw under the sun the place of judg- 
ment, there was wickedness, and the place of righteous- 

17 ness, there was wickedness. I said in my heart, God 
will judge the righteous and the wicked ; for there is a 
season for every matter, and for all the work there. 

18 Isaid in my heart, concerning the sons of men, God 
meaneth to test them, and to see that they are beasts, 

19 even they themselves ; For the lot of the sons of men is 
also the lot of beasts; and there is one lot to them; as 
is the death of the one, so is the death of the other; and 
there is one spirit to them all, and pre-eminence of man 
over the beasts there is none: for they are all vanity. 

20 All are going to one place : all were from the dust; and 


EEE 
15 Hath gone before.—More literally, “is followed after,” or “is pursued.” 


‘Ovid's Metamorphoses, lib. xv. 181 sqqg., may be compared, where Pytha- 


goras is represented as describing the course of things in the world as 
being like an ever-gliding river :— 
“ Ut unda impellitur unda, 
Urgeturque prior veniente, urgetque priorem, 
Tempora sic fugiunt pariter, pariterque sequuntur, 
Et nova sunt semper.” 
Or, perhaps a still better parallel may be found in the speech of Nature 


herself in Lucretius iii. 977 sqq. 


“ Gedit enim rerum novitate extrusa vetustas 
Semper et ex aliis aliud reparare necesse est. 
* * * * * 


Materies opus est ut crescant postera seecla 

Quae tamen omnia te vita perfuncta sequentur 

Nec minus ergo ante haec quam tu cecidere cadentque 
Sic alid ex alio nunquam desistet oriri.” 

17 All the work :—scil. of man. There :—in the appointed course of things 
(Sept. rightly ére7?). The repetition of PDN 232 Ny as in ver. 1 shows 
that the writer is referring back to vers. 1-8. This tends to confirm the 
view taken of D3 im ver. 12. _ 

19 The lot of, ete.—Sept. well: cvvdyrnya vidv 700 avOpwrov K.T.A. If we 
retain the pointing 7p) we may regard the word as still having its 
infinitival force and governing the accusative DINT 933. .This would 
not be unprecedented. An obvious example is furnished by NP!) as an 
infinitive, “to call” (Num. x. 2), while elsewhere the word denotes “an 
assembly.” There is, probably, the same construction in Isa. iii. 24, MWY 
mwpd. The rendering “men are a chance,” etc., even if it were otherwise 
suitable, would seem to be precluded by the 5 in on. Sept. ovvavrnua ev 


avTots. 
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21 allare returning to the dust. Who knoweth as to the 
spirit of the sons of men whether it goeth up on high, or 
as to the spirit of the beasts whether it goeth down 

22 beneath to the earth? And I saw that there is nothing 
better than that man should be glad in his works, for 
that is his portion; for who will bring him to look on 
what will be after him ? 

Vis 

1 And, again, I saw all the acts of oppression which 
were being wrought under the sun; and lo, there was 
the tear of the oppressed, and they had no comforter ; 
and on the side of those oppressing them there was 

2 might; but they had no comforter. And I pronounced 
the dead who had already died more fortunate than the 

3 living who were still alive, And more blessed than 
both, nie who had not yet existed, who had not seen the 
grievous work which was wrought under the sun. 

4 And I observed as to all toilsome yet prosperous 
work, that hence ariseth one man’s being envied by 
another : this also is vanity and a pursuit of the wind. 

5 The fool foldeth his hands, and eateth his own flesh : 


21 Whether it goeth wp, etc.—Taking the 1 in nbyn and N71‘ as the 
interrogative. It appears, however, not impossible to regard the 7 as the 
article, if, in accordance with the primary signification of YT, we take 
py)’ 2 in the sense “Who discerneth?” The verse may then be trans- 
lated, ‘‘Who discerneth the spirit of the sons of men, that which goeth up 
on high, or the spirit of the beasts, that which goeth down beneath to the 
earth?” With “that which goeth up,” and “that which goeth down,” we 
should have to understand “as they say.” The general sense would thus 
be the same. . 


IV. 1 On the relation of this verse and of chap. v. 8 to Psalm Ixxiii., 
see Introd. § 9. 


2 The dead who had already died, etc—As to the question wholes 
Ecclesiastes can be rightly called “ pessimistic,” it may be said that when, 
as here, a negative value is given to life, the word, in accordance with 
ordinary usage, is suitably employed. Plumptre seems to have regarded - 
this pessimism as exhibiting Greek influence, and he may be right. As to 
“The Melancholy of the Greeks,” the reader may consult the chapter so 
entitled in Butcher’s Aspects of the Greek Genius, where many references 
may be found, 


5 Hateth his own flesh :—hecomes emaciated, 
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6 Better is a handful with quietness, than the two hands 
full, with toil and a pursuit of the wind. 

7,8 And, again, I saw vanity under the sun. There 
is one, but there is not a second; moreover he hath 
neither son nor brother; and there is no end to all his 
toil ; also his eye is not satisfied with riches; but for 
whom am I toiling, and depriving myself of enjoyment ? 

9 this also is vanity, and it is a grievous business. Two 
are better than one, because they have a good reward 

10 from their toil. For if they fall, the one will raise up 
his companion ; but woe to the one who falleth when 

11 there is not a second to raise him up. Also, if two lie 
down, then they are warm ; but, as for one, how can he 

12 be warm? And, if one should overpower a man, two 
can withstand the attack; and a threefold cord is not 
quickly broken. 

13 __— Better is a youth, poor but wise, than a king old and 
foolish, who hath no longer the sense to accept admo- 


4 


vy 
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a 6 The words @ handful and the two hands full scarcely express adequately 
the difference between 3 xbn and BM. the first of which expressions 
would properly denote the palm or hollow of the hand filled, and the 
latter, probably, as much as could be grasped by the two hands made into 
a ball (cp. Fuerst, Lex.s.v. }2M), It would be allowable, in point of gram- 
mar, to translate, “Better is a handful of quiet than two hands full of 
toil,” etc., but such a use of metaphorical language would be excessively 
strained. It is probably better to take NM), etc., as adverbial accusatives 
with the sense given above. 

8 His eye,—according to the Keri ; but the Kethib, which gives the dual, 
is possibly correct. Op. x. 12, and note. 

9 Two :—literally “the two” (0°37). Soalso “the one” (INNI), the 
article making moré prominent the idea of mere number, the contrast 
between one as such and more than one as such, 

12 It would seem that INNO must be taken as the subject of the verb 
preceding ; that the suffix in apn’ must be regarded as an indefinite 
pronoun, “a man,” “any one,” while that in }13) is taken as referring 
back to JMNM. The use of the suffix with the weakened force of an in- 
definite pronoun need not cause much difficulty in view of some other 
passages in the book. 

13 Better, etc. :—meaning, probably, “would be better fitted to govern” ; 
but there is no indication that the youth was conceived of as ousting 
the old and foolish king, or even as succeeding to the throne. In 
Mishnah (/Zoraioth iii. 8) it is laid down that even a bastard, if wise and 
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14 nition: For out of the prison-house he went forth to 
15 reign ; for also in his reign ariseth poverty. I saw all 
the living that walk under the sun, with the second 
16 child, who is to stand in their stead. There is no end to 
all the people : as to all that was before them, even those 
who come after rejoice not therein; so that this also is 
vanity and a pursuit of the wind. 
V. 
1 Take heed to thy steps when thou goest to the House 
of God; for more acceptable is it to draw nigh to hear, 


instructed in Jewish learning, takes precedence of a plebeian high priest, 


that is, a high priest unskilled in the learning of the schools Oy | 
Y ONT DY). Various attempts at historical identification have been made 
with respect to the youth and the old and foolish king, but none, so far 
as I know, has any probability. 

14 For out of the prison-house, etc.; for also in his reign, etc.—Here are two 
reasons for what had: been said in the previous verse : first, the old king, 
in his self-willed isolation, casts off all restraint, like one coming out of a 
prison; and, secondly, through the lack of wisdom displayed in his reck- 
less conduct, his subjects become poor. Poverty ariseth :—or, more literally, 


“the poor is born,” U1 aby. Here, again, we may recognise an approach 
to the Mishnic diction. Illustrative passages may be found in WVedarim 


ix, 2, where 15}) is used of that which ariseth afterwards; Zemurah iii. 


5, DY ond soy a>) by NS “although they may have contracted a 
blemish” ; more literally, ‘although a blemish may have arisen in them” ; 
Terwmoth viii. 8, al. > 

15 All the living, etc. :—meaning, evidently, all the population of the 
earth. But this has something of hyperbole even for philosophical con- 
templation. Zhe second child—The more comprehensive Hebrew word 
qb translated here “child” is identical with that rendered youth in ver. 
13. If identity of rendering is insisted on, “child” may be given, as does 
A. V., in both places. The only practicable way of explaining “the second 


child” here would seem to be to take the expression as meaning the second ~ 


generation. Jn their stead—or, “instead.” But the transition in the use 
of singular and plural in the bookis such that the suffix in 1)NNN need 
occasion no difficulty ; and probably the generation “walking under the 
sun” is taken collectively. In the second generation the population is 
supposed to become entirely changed. 


16 There is no end to all the people, etc. :—suggested, as seems altogether | 


likely, by Job xxi. 33, where the race of men is similarly regarded as flow- 
ing on in endless succession, without limit or number. ven those who 
come after—Having regard to the DA, perhaps we ought to translate 
“even those who come next,” 

V. 1 (1V. 17 Heb.). They mean not to do evil.—The construction of the 


Bais tine 5° 
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than for fools to offer a sacrifice, though they mean not 
2 to do evil. Be not rash with thy mouth, and let not 
thy heart hasten to utter a word before God ; for God is 
in heaven, and thou upon earth ; therefore let thy words 
3 be few. For, asa dream cometh, attended with much 
commotion, so cometh a fool’s voice with a multitude of 
4 words. When thou vowest a vow unto God, defer not 
to pay it; for He hath no pleasure in fools : what thou 
vowest, pay. Better is it that thou shouldest not vow, 
6 than that thou shouldest vow and not pay. Allow not 
thy mouth to make thy body sin; and say not before 
the Angel, It was an error : why should God be angry 
7 at thy voice, and destroy the work of thy hands? For, 
as in a multitude of dreams, there are vanities, so also 

is it with an abundance of words ; but fear thou God. 
-8 If thou seest in a country the oppression of the poor 
and the perversion of right and justice, marvel not at the 
matter; for One higher than the high observeth, and 


Or 


Hebrew here 37 meys D*y)’ has occasioned difficulty to some of the 
commentators. An error in the text need not be thought of. The con- 


struction of YT! followed by an infinitive with b may be regarded as 
characteristic of our book, occurring also in iv. 13, and x. 15. There isa 
well-known Greek construction in which ¢5éva is followed by an infinitive 
meaning “to know how to do,” etc. The Sept. here renders, 87: ob cialy 
eldéres Tod morjoa xaxdy. The author of our book may be supposed to have 
had this or an analogous form of expression in his mind. “They know 
not how to do evil ” may be referred to the extreme fatuity of the 
“fools” spoken of, or better, perhaps, as “ they do not knowingly do 
evil,” “they mean not to doevil.” There may be a latent allusion to 
1 Sam. xv. 22. 

3 With much commotion.—Such a rendering as “through the multitude 
of business”’ creates a discord between the two members of the verse. 377 
}"5Y is intended, probably, to represent the multiplicity of images and 
confused action of a troubled dream. This sense of }°2) would easily con- 
nect itself with that of “ busy employment.” 

6 The Angel.—See Introd. § 10. 

8 A cowntry.—As this verse seems certainly to look back to iv. 1,.““where 
all the acts of oppression wrought under the sun” are spoken ot, a 
country” is, probably, to be preferred to “a province.” In the Mishnah 
(¢.g. Maasar Sheni iii. 4) 72M is used of the country as distinguished 
fron Jerusalem. Similarly we distinguish between the metropolis and 


the provinces. 
L 
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9 there are powers high above them. And as to the pro- 
duce gained from the land, it is shared among all ; the 
10 king is dependent on the field. He who loveth silver is 
not satisfied with silver, nor he who delighteth in 
11 abundance, with increase: this also is vanity. When 
wealth increaseth, they increase who eat it: and what 
advantage hath the owner thereof, except the beholding 
12 with hiseyes? Sweet is the sleep of the labourer, 
whether he eat little or much ; but, as to the satiety of 
the rich man, it doth not allow him to fall asleep. 
13 There is a distressing evil which I saw under the 
14 sun; wealth kept by its owner to his injury. And that 
wealth perished in a grievous manner; for he begat a 
15 son, and there was nothing in his hand. As he came 
forth from his mother’s womb naked, so shall he go 
back again, as he came ; and he shall take nothing from 
16 his toil which he can carry with him in his hand. And 
this also is a distressing evil ; that altogether as he came, 
so he should go; and what profit is it to him that he 
17 should labour for the wind? Also all his days he eateth 
in darkness, and suffereth much vexation, and endureth 
affliction and anger. 
18 Lo, that is what I have seen good, what I have seen 


9 Dependent on the field :—or, if we translate with the A. V., “served by 
the field,” the general sense of the passage will be the same. 

10 Increase—So A. V. renders MN13N; and this is, perhaps, as good a 
rendering as is practicable. The “increase” of the fields in corn may 
be especially intended. Cp. Kelaim ii. 8, “A place is not given to mustard 
close to a field of corn (MNI2N).” 

14 In a grievous manner :—somewhat more literally, “in a grievous 
business.” 

15 Vaked, etc. —Cp. note on vi. 4. 

17 All his days :—that is, probably, all his (the father’s) days after the 
son had squandered the father’s property. Hateth :—liveth, life being 
represented by one of the principal actions connected therewith. Such a 
mode of speaking seems to be in harmony with the philosophical style of 
ourauthor, What is said of “eating” in ii 25; vi. 2, maybe compared. In 
darkness :—expressive, perhaps, of the obscurity of the condition to which 
he is reduced. Hndureth affliction—lIf we take yon as equivalent to 


ty) son, then it would seem that the suffix must be supplied with 4 ¥). 
18 Lo, that is what I have seen good, etc—What had just been said, it is 
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suitable, to eat, and to drink, and to experience enjoyment 
from all one’s toil which he toileth under the sun, during 
the number of the days of his life, which God hath given 
19 him, for that is his portion. Also as to every man to 
whom God hath given wealth and treasures, and hath 
given to him power to eat therefrom, and to receive his 
portion, and to rejoice in his toil ; as to this, it is the gift 
20 of God; So that he remembereth not much the days of 
his life, for God is making answer to the joy of his heart. 
VI. 
1 There is an evil which I saw under the sun; and a 
2 heavy affliction was it unto men; A man to whom God 
giveth wealth, and treasures, and honour, so that he 
lacketh nothing for himself of all which he desireth ; yet 
God doth not give him power to eat therefrom, but a 
stranger eateth it; as for this it is vanity and a grievous 
3 affliction. If aman should beget a hundred, and live 
many years, so that the days of his years should be 
abundant ; yet if his soul be not satisfied with good, and 
if also he hath not possessed a sepulchre, I said that an 
4 abortion is better than he. For he came in vanity, and 
he goeth away in darkness ; and his name will be covered 


urged, affords an illustration showing that the enjoyment of good is not 
to be postponed, and referring back, as it would appear, to iii, 12,13. Notice 
that, through the mouth of Koheleth, a voice seems here to speak different 


- from that which had spoken just before. See Introd. § 13. Switable.— 


On 4° see note on iii. 11, 

20 He remembereth not, etc. :—i.e., he to whom so happy a lot has fallen, 
and whose days glide by in calm enjoyment, with little to distinguish one 
from another. See Introd. § 4,p.24. For God is making answer to the 
joy of his heart :—or, “with the joy of his heart”; a rendering in some 
respects preferable. See Introd. § 4, p. 25. The second °5 is, probably, 
to be thus explained: “His days pass by so tranquilly, for he has 
attained consummate happiness, a felicity answering to the divine.” 

VI. 2 % eat therefrom :—to enjoy what he possesses, 

3 Not satisfied with good:—on account, probably, of inordinate cupidity. 
Not possessed a sepulchre,—in his lifetime, which sepulchre, after his 
death, might prevent his name from being “ covered with darkness.” 

4 In vanity :—naked and empty-handed. Cp. chap. v. 15, with regard to 
which, as also this place, some allusion to what is said in Job (epi. 21 
iii. 16) has been justly recognised. I do not see how 9D37 can be made the 
subject in this and the following verse. Probably, however, the language 


te 
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5 with darkness. Moreover he hath not seen the sun, nor 
6 known rest, even he more than the other. Even if a 
man hath lived a thousand years twice told, but hath 
not had experience of good; are not all going to one 
place ? 
7 All man’s toil is for his mouth, yet his soul is not 
filled. For what advantage hath the wise over the fool ? 
or what over even the poor man who knoweth how to 
9 walk before the living? Better is the sight of the eyes 
than the agitation of the soul : this also is vanity and a 
pursuit of the wind. 
10 As to what hath been, his name was given to him 
long ago, and it was known that he is Man; and he 
11 cannot contend with Him who is mightier than he. Since 
there are things in abundance which increase vanity, 
12 what advantage is it to man? For who knoweth what 
is good for man_in life, during the number of the days 
of his vain life, so that he may make them Like the 
shadow, since who can tell a man what will be after 
him under the sun ? 


| 


co 


used is designed to refer to both the abortion and the person whose case is 
supposed, or at least this person is spoken of in language which, for the 
most part, would appropriately describe the abortion and its fate, 


5 He hath not seen the swn.—Perhaps there may be implied here, and in 
the comparison with the abortion, a philosophical contempt for the mere 
xpnuatiorjs and the man inordinately occupied with worldly and material 
acquisition. 

8 Even the poor man.—The construction in the Hebrew is pretty clearly 
elliptical, so that the poor man is regarded as in a specially disadvan- 
tageous position. ; 

9 This also is vanity:—to be referred, probably, to “the sight of the 
eyes,” and not to “the agitation of the soul” through unsatisfier. desire. 

10 He is Man.—DTS% NS), with reference, probably, to the narrative in 
Gen. ii., meaning that man’s name, adam, appropriately expresses his 
feeble nature, since he was moulded in dust or earth (aphar min haada- 
mah). Cannot contend,—Taking into account what has just been said, it 
appears probable that, in '13) yh, there is an allusion to Gen. vi. 3. The 
WA N01 in the latter passage should also be taken into accoun:. 

12 Make them like the shadow:—attain great longevity, his lays being 
lengthened out as a shadow is by the setting sun. Cp. vii.1); viii. 13. 
It cannot be maintained that there is here a Graecism==zoveiy xpdvov. 
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Chapter VII. 149 
VII. 


1 Better is a good name than fragrant ointment, and 
2 the day of death than the day of one’s birth. Better 
is it to go to the house of mourning than to go to the 
banqueting-house ; for the former is the end of all men, 
3 and the living will lay it to his heart. Better is sorrow 
than laughter, for, with a gloomy countenance, the heart 
4 becometh better. The heart of wise men is in the house 
of mourning, but the heart of fools is in the house of 
mirth. Better is it to hear the rebuke of a wise man than 
6 for a man to hear the song of fools. For as the noise of 
the thorns under the pot, such is the laughter of the 
7 fool: this also is vanity. For the infliction of pain 
maketh a wise man shine forth, but a gift corrupteth 


Or 


VII. 1A good name:—DY. It is worthy of observation that the Stoics, 
according to Diog. Laert. vii. 102, placed a good reputation (c<ddoéia) among 
things indifferent (od5¢repa), that is, things neither good nor evil, though 
of such things some were to be preferred to others. The-influence of 
Stoicism on the teaching of this seventh chapter is conspicuous. (Cp. 
Introd. § 4.) Of one’s birth :— 19597, The suffix has here again (cp. note 
on iv. 12) the weakened force of an indefinite pronoun. Delitzsch seems 
to regard the expression of preference for the day of death as more suit- 
able to a Greek than to an Israelite. 

2 Banqueting-house.—Probably, however, we ought to understand the 
beth mishteh of the house where a marriage feast is celebrated. 

.6-7 The sixth verse may be regarded as parenthetical, and the "3 of ver.7 
(“ For the infliction, etc.) as looking back to ver. 5. The article in pwyn 


may then be regarded as referring to the DDN NY). The Poel verb $m) 
appears to have the meaning of “making manifest,” “causing to shine 
forth,” or “giving lustre,” which last sense was adopted by Desveux. 
The connection makes improbable the rendering of the A. V. “maketh a 
wise man mad,” and the balance between the two members of the verse is 


thus destroyed. As to the employment of Obyn» in Job xii. 17 and Isa. 
xliv. 25, it may be said that the sense of “making manifest,” “bringing 
to light,” “causing to shine forth,” the real character of the persons 
spoken of is not unsuitable. Cp. Introd. § 18. The infliction of pain :— 
more literally, “the pressure” or “constraint” sciJ. put upon a man’s ten- 
dencies and inclinations. A gift corrupteth, etc.—It may seem that there 
is here little congruity with ver. 5. But it should be remembered that 
“hearing the song of fools, and obtaining a gift,’ may be taken as diverse 
modes of receiving pleasure, Here, as elsewhere (cp. chap. x. passim), the 
author of Keclesiastes is, probably, arranging proverbial dicta of Jewish 
philosophers, with reference to their inner kernel of meaning, not their 
outward form (ep. xii. 9). 
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8 the heart. Better is the end of a thing than its begin- 
ning ; better is the man of patient spirit than the man of 
9 proud spirit. Be not hasty to indulge anger in thy 
10 spirit, for anger dwelleth in the bosom of fools. Say 
not, How was it that the former days were better than 
these ? —for thou hast not asked wisely concerning this. 
11 Wisdom is as good as an inheritance, and better too to 
12 those who see the sun. For wisdom serveth as a pro- 
tection, and money serveth as a protection; but 
knowledge hath an advantage; wisdom preserveth in 
life those who possess it. 
13 Behold the work of God ; for who can straighten what 
14 He hath made crooked ? In the day of prosperity enjoy 
thyself; but, in the day of adversity, behold. God, 
indeed, hath set the one corresponding to the other, 
15 because man findeth nothing after him. I saw all in the 


9 It would certainly appear that the DY contrasted with pin’ in ver. 3 
is not to be identified with the DY3 of ver. 9. The latter, which rests 
“in the bosom of fools,” is that irritation of mind which is opposed to 
resignation and calm submission. 

11 As good as an inheritance —As to the sense of OY ep. ii. 16. 

12 Wisdom serveth as a protection.—It would scarcely suit to translate 
with greater literality, ‘Wisdom isin the character of ashadow.” The con- 
nection of the ideas of “shadow ” and “protection ” is sufficiently familiar 
to the Biblical student ; no references are required. Preserveth in life :— 
by imparting a knowledge of the world and of the conditions of life; or, 
perhaps, as the A. V., “giveth life,’ if we understand the words as re- 
ferring to the higher intellectual life of the DN, living in a world above 
that of common men (~INN OY). Cp. vi. 5 and note. : 

14 The one corresponding to the other.—Sept. ctv toirw cuvpddyves rodto. 
Probably there is underlying the words A} noyd M the conception of 
life as a path, on the opposite sides of which, and parallel to one another, 
stand the circumstances of prosperity and adversity, the things good and 
the things evil, which each man has to encounter. If life was thus con- 
ceived of, we may be enabled better to understand the ail of ver. 18, “‘ He 
who feareth God will come forth from them aij,” Cp. Introd. § 4, p. 18. 
Man findeth nothing after him. Cp. the last words of chap. iii. 

15 I saw all :—meaning, probably, all of man’s earthly life, or especially, 
all relating thereto which was seemingly crooked and abnormal. My 
vanity.—While I was seeking for satisfaction in worldly things, or, per-| 
haps better, before I had given up as hopeless the attempt to solve the 
problems connected with man’s earthly condition. Sometimes.—More 
literally, “there is,” i.e., “it occurs in the world.” Jn his rig hteousness.— 
Or, perhaps, ‘‘ by his righteousness,” « by his wickedness.” 
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days of my vanity : sometimes a righteous man perish- 
eth in his righteousness, and sometimes a wicked man 

16 prolongeth his life in his wickedness. Be not righteous 
_ overmuch, neither make thyself out exceedingly wise : 
17 why shouldest thou be struck with dismay? Be not 
wicked overmuch, neither be thou foolish : why shouldest 

18 thou die before thy time? It is well that thou shouldest 
take hold of the one admonition, and, also, from the 
other, decline not thy hand ; for he who feareth God will 
19 come forth from them all. Wisdom hath, with regard 
to the wise man, a power greater than ten rulers which 

20 were in the city. For there is not a righteous man on 
21 earth who dveth well, and sinneth not. Moreover, do 
not pay attention to all the words which people speak, 

22 lest thou hear thy servant reviling thee. For thy heart 
knoweth that thou, even thou, hast many times also 

23 reviled others. All this I tested by wisdom: I said, I 
24 will be wise; but it was too far off forme. That which 
was far off and exceedingly deep, who could find it out ? 
25 I proceeded, I and my heart, to know, and to explore, 
and to seek out wisdom and a plan, and to know the 


16 Struck with dismay.—Possibly said with a special reference to Job xl. 
3-5 and xlii. 1-6. 

19 Hath a power, etc.—Better than ‘“‘strengtheneth.” Aquila’s éuocxices 
is preferable to the Bon@fjoe of the Sept. éuocxdw with the sense “be 
strong in,” “prevail in,” and followed by éy or the dative, would be very 

good. (Cp. Nic. Eth. X. ix. 14.) Wisdom is conceived of as a ruler domi- 
nating in the citadel of the wise man’s soul. Yen.—A full number: cp. 
Gen. xxxi.7; Job xix. 3. In the Mishnah (Megilah i. 3), a great city is 

defined as one in which there-are ten men of leisure. Ten men were 
required for the formation of a synagogue. 


_- 2 23 Ad this:—meaning, probably, what had been said in vii. 1-22, and 


which may be taken as said in answer to the questions with which the 
sixth chapter closes. J¢t:—wisdom 195M, as shown by the feminines N° 
and Api. 

24 That which was far of. —VNW MD pin. It should be remembered 
that Koheleth is narrating his past experience. Ewceedingly deep.—Cp. 
Job xxviii. and Introd. § 8. - 

25 I and my heart.—Probably to be understood as meaning, “I, summon- 
ing all my powers to the task.” A plan:—i.e:, of the moral administration of 
the world. The idea represented by payin is probably the thought wnder- 
lying and manifested in the condition of man viewed as the subject of a 
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26 depravity of obduracy and folly, even madness. And 
I find a more bitter thing than death, the woman who, 
as to her heart, is nets and snares, whose hands are 
bonds : he who is pleasing to God will escape from her; 

27 but the sinner will be caught by her. See, this I found, 
said Koheleth, considering one by one, to find a plan : 

28, Which my soul hath up to this time sought, but I have 
not found : one man out of a thousand I found, but a 


moral government. Similarly, if we take the word in the same sense, we 
shall have in ix. 10, first, MWY, “ work” or “action,” and then jiaWn, 
“device,” or “plan.” From the use of 1YM to denote “weaving,” the 
transition is easy to the idea of “devising” or “ planning.” The passage, 
2 Chron. xxvi. 15 is here instructive. The word }{3¥N appears to have 


the sense of “plan” also in the Mishnah, Aboth iv. 22, >) Ssnw yyy 
yawnn, which may be translated, ‘‘ And know that all will be according 
to the plan.” This sense may be defended to some extent on account of 
what precedes, but more particularly from what follows: “And let not 
thy thoughts cause thee to trust that Sheol will be a place of refuge for 
thee, since without thy consent thou art created, and without thy consent 
thou art born, and without thy consent thou diest, and without thy con- 


sent thou wilt undergo judgment, and render up an account (j'7 ind 
}iAwN)) before the King of the kings of kings, the Holy One; blessed be 
He.” With respect to the use of }}2WNM to denote the account to be 
rendered to God, the word may be looked upon as pointing to the thoughts 
underlying a man’s actions, the reason why he acted as he has done. 
This use is thus not repugnant to its employment to denote ‘“‘a plan.” 
Stoical influence is, probably, to be detected in Aboth iv. 21, 22, as in the 
words of Ecclesiastes. Zhe depravity of obduracy and folly —5D> yon. 
ni93DN) As to the Article, ep. ii. 8. 

26 Nets and snares, etc.—Said, perhaps, not only with a general allusion 
to Weiberlist, but our author may have had in his mind several par- 
ticulars given concerning Samson and Delilah. See Introd. § 12. 

27 Considering one by one.—The word “considering,” it would appear, 
must be supplied from what had been previously said. One by one.— 


nnd nn&. This may be understood as representing é ad’ &, in 
Hebrew the feminine naturally taking the place of the neuter. This is, 
probably, to be preferred to the view that the feminine is employed on 
account of the special prominence given to women in what precedes and 
in what follows. Ginsburg seems to take a view more or less analogous to 
that just suggested, when he translates, “ taking one thing by one to find 
the result.” Cp. Job ix. 3, 21. 

28 One man out of a thousand.—See Introd. § 15. According to Plumptre, 
in the very unfavourable opinion of the character of woman here ex- 
pressed, “we have an echo of the darker side of Greek thought,” 
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29 woman in all these I found not. Only see, this I found, 
that God had made man upright, but they had sought 
out many inventions. 

VIII. 

1 Who is as the wise man ? and who as he that knoweth 
the explanation ef a thing ? a man’s wisdom maketh his 

A face to shine, and the sternness of his countenance is 

changed. ; 

2  Isay: Observe the king’s commandment, and that on 

3 account of the oath of God. Be not in haste to go from 

before him; persist not in an evil thing; for he doeth 


29 Many imventions.—Probably meaning the devices and contrivances 
(nv) of civilisation, regarded as marking degeneracy from a primi- 
tive state of natural simplicity and purity. The reader need scarcely be 
reminded how, in the golden age of the classic poets, neither plough 
furrowed the soil, nor ship traversed the ocean. And, indeed, upon the 
supposition that man was bound to conform to the ordinances of Nature, 
and to submit unreservedly to her restraints, it is not difficult to see how 
agriculture, navigation, and other arts might be regarded as evidences 
of moral debasement. Accordingly Horace, after speaking of the first 
navigator’s fortitude and audacity, says :— 


“ Nequicquam Deus abscidit 
* _Prudens Oceano dissociabili 
Terras, si tamen impiz 
Non tangenda rates transiliunt vada. 
Audax omnia perpeti 
Gens humana ruit per vetitum nefas.” 
Carm. i. 3. 


VIII. 1 As he that knoweth, etc—That the preposition 5 is to be sup- 
plied from what goes before is clear. The sternness of his cowntenance.— 
$25 tY, denoting the stern, grave countenance and rigid features of the 
man eagerly pursuing an investigation, or bent on finding the solution of 
a difficult problem. Cp. 7°35 AYN in Prov. vii. 13, an expression in- 
tended probably to denote the fixed, amorous gaze of the “ strange 

~ woman.” Op. also Prov. xxi. 29. 
2 I say, etc.—Rather than resort to critical conjecture, it seems prefer- 
able to suppose an ellipsis. Any resulting difficulty may be, perhaps, 
lessened, if we regard this as the commencement of a new speech in the 


p3n omp of which Koheleth is the personification (cp. Introd. § 13). 
The king’s commandment,—or, with Ewald, “den Mund des K6nigs.” 
‘As to this and what follows, cp. Introd. § 4, p. 18. 

3 Be not-in haste, etc—An injunction to the practice of respect and 
reverence (cp. x. 4). It would certainly appear, however, that the king 
here spoken of is ideal, the embodiment or personification of law, and the 
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4 whatsoever he pleaseth. Because the king’s word is 
with authority, and who can say unto hin, What doest 
5 thou? He who observeth what is commanded hath 
experience of no evil thing, and the heart of the wise 
man discerneth both season and law. 
Since for every matter there is a season and a law, the 
7 misery of man is great uponhim. For he knoweth not 
what will be; for when it will be, who can tell him ? 
8 There is no man having power over the wind, so as to 
hold in the wind ; and there is no control over the day of 
death ; and there isno discharge in war ; and wickedness 
will not deliver those who commit it. 


lop) 


representative of God, who, according to Stoic doctrine, was himself 
Eternal Law. This view may derive increased credibility from the extent 
to which the ideal enters into the description of the king in Sanhedrin 
ii. 2-5, where the king is described as neither judging nor judged. He 
is free from the Levirate law. None may marry his widow. If one of his 
relations dies, he must not leave the palace to join the funeral procession. 
None but himself may ride on his horse, sit on his throne, or handle his 
sceptre. None may look upon him when naked, or while at the bath. 
(The dissenting decisions of individual authorities we need not here con- 
sider.) The presence of the ideal can scarcely be denied, however much 
of these details may have been actually followed out with regard to an 
Oriental king. The quasi-divine character of the king appears also con- 
spicuous. The high priest, however, partook of the nature of man, and 
represented man (Heb. v.1); and the law of the Mishnah in his case 
(Sanhedr. ii.1) differs greatly from that laid down with respect to the 
king : “‘ The high priest judges and is judged,” ete. 

5 Season and law.—The NY or “season,” as ordered by the Eternal 


Reason of the Stoics, became an ordinance (ODW1D) or “law” for the > 


regulation of human conduct. 

6-8 In these verses we have, vividly depicted, that fear and perturbation 
of mind from which, according to the Stoics, the wise man enjoyed the 
great privilege of being free. He gained this reward for his conformity 
to the eternal law of Nature. 

6 Great upon him.—Presses upon him like a heavy burden. 

7 He knoweth not what will be, ete.—Expressive of the consciousness of 
ete eee fear of punishment. When it will be:—or, possibly, “ how it 

8 Having power over the wind.—There may be here a play on the two 
senses of NI “wind” and “spirit.” In Stoic phraseology the soul of 
Man was a mvevua EvOcpuoy. There is no discharge in war has apparently 


a similar double meaning, and is thus used wi 
sed with ref 
conflict, the death-agony, a ae 
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9 I saw all this, and I gave my heart to all work which 
was done’ under the sun: there was a season when 

10 man ruled over man to his injury. And then I saw the 
wicked buried ; and they had come, and from the place 
of the holy they went ; and they were forgotten in the 
city where they had so done: this also is vanity. 

11 Because the sentence against the evil work is not 

’ executed speedily, therefore the heart of the sons of men 

12 within them is fully determined on doing evil. Although 
the sinner doeth evil a hundred times, and prolongeth 
his days, yet surely I know that it will be well with 

13 those who fear God, who fear before Him. But it will 
not be well with the wicked man, neither will he lengthen 
out his days like the shadow ; because he feareth not 
before God. . 

14 There is vanity which is wrought on the earth, that 
there are righteous men to whom it happeneth according 
to the work of the wicked, and that there are wicked 
men to whom it happeneth according to the work of the 

15 righteous : I said that this also is vanity. And I com- 
mended enjoyment, because there is nothing good for 
man under the sun, except to eat, and to drink, and to 

Le 

10 Buried.—Not cast out to the dogs and vultures. They had come, and 
from the place of the holy they went:—implying that there was no ap- 
parent break or disruption of the usual course of things at the departure 
of the wicked rulers. Neither God nor man so interposed as to eject them 
from “the place of the holy.” Notice how well the future 15 il’ agrees 
with this idea of a general continuity. A somewhat similar remark may 


be made with respect to the 1INDNv") following. “And they became gradu- 
ally forgotten.” The variant reading \NANw" (Sept. rad ernvednoay) “and 


__ they were praised” is, if less probable, not inconsistent with the general 
view justsuggested. The imperfection of law would still be conspicuous. 


Where they had so done:—or, ‘‘that they had so done.” This also is 
vanity—That the abnormal and wicked conduct of the rulers, when in 
“the place of the holy,” should feven become forgotten, showed how 
imperfect was the reign of law. Knobel remarks that appearing before a 
court of justice was regarded as appearing before God, and cites Deut. xix. 
17, etc. Op. Introd. § 4, p. 19. 

14 This also is vanity.—These words are appropriately used, as the state~ 
ment with regard to imperfection attending the operation of law had 
been in this verse advanced still further. 
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enjoy ; for this will abide with him in his toil, during the 
days of his life, which God hath given him under the 
sun. 

16 When I gave my heart to know wisdom, and to see 
the busy work which was carried on upon the earth— 
for indeed neither by day nor night doth it see sleep 

17 with its eyes—Then I saw as to all the work of God, 
that man cannot find out the work which is done under 
the sun, because that, though man should toil in seeking 
it, yet will he not find it out; and, even if the wise man 
should think to know it, he will not be able to find it 


IX. 
1 out. For I laid all this to my heart, even to investigate 
all this, that the righteous and the wise, and their works, 


16 Neither by day nor night doth it see sleep with its eyes.—It would 
certainly appear that these words are not to be understood of man’s per- 
sistent application to toil for the sake of gain or for the means of sub- 
sistence, but rather of the entirety of action proceeding in the world, and 
comprehending the work of God in relation to man; and that ‘“‘the busy 
work” }'J¥7 thus conceived of is said, by a bold metaphor, never to “see 
sleep with its eyes.” The supposition that the Divine work just mentioned 
is even principally referred to, accords with what follows, and with what 
had been said before, ver. 12-15. The reader may compare with the six- 
teenth and seventeenth verses the Erdgeist’s description of his activity in 
Goethe’s Faust :-— 

“ In Lebensfluten, 

Im Thatensturm, 

WalVich auf und ab, 

Webe hin und her 

Geburt und Grab, 

Ein ewiges Meer, 

Ein wechselnd Weben 

Ein gliihend Leben; 
So schaffich am sausendem Webstuhl der Zeit, 
Und wirke der Gottheit lebendiges Kleid ;” 

And the words with which the Erdgeist, before vanishing, answers Faust:— 
“ Du gleichst dem Geist den du begreifst, 

Nieht mir.” 

IX. 1 Koheleth had to grapple with two seemingly conflicting conclu- 
sions; on the one hand, that the righteous and the wise and their works 
are in the hand of God; on the other that their earthly lot afforded no 
indication of either His love or His hatred. Jn all that is before them :-— 


or, “as to all that is before them,” taking omaad 55m as an adverbial 
accusative, which is, apparently, the only practicable construction. 
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are in the hand of God, yet men discern neither love nor 
2 hatred in all thatis before them. Allis alike to all: 
there is one lot to the righteous and to the wicked, to 
the good and to the pure, and to him that is defiled, and 
to him who sacrificeth, and to him who sacrificeth not ; 
as is the good man, so is the sinner ; he who sweareth as 
3 he who feareth an oath. This is evil in all that is 
done under the sun, that there is one lot to all ; therefore, 
indeed, the heart of the sons of men is full of evil, and 
madness is in their heart during their life ; and afterwards 
4 they go to the dead. For to one who is in company 
with all the living there is confidence ; for, even a living 
dog, he is better than the dead lion. For the living 
know that they will die; but, as for the dead, they know 
not anything, and they have no further reward; for the 
6 memory of them is forgotten. Their love, as well as 
their hatred and their envy, hath long ago perished, and 
they have no more for ever a part in anything that is 
done under the sun. 
7 Go, eat thy bread with gladness, and drink thy wine 
with a merry heart; for long ago hath God approved thy 
8 works. Atevery season let thy garments be white, and 


oo 


3 That 1s done :—or, “ that occurs,” as before. Cp. ver. 6. Afterwards.— 
ys9ns&. The suffix has here undergone a further weakening, as compared 
with passages previously noticed. Hitzig compares Jer. li. 46, and illus- 
trates by nachdem, nachher. 

4 In company with :— or, “associated with,” adopting, as more probable, 
the Keri, which has the support of the Sept. 671 ris bs Kowwve?, x.7.A. All 
the living.—The “all” is not superfluous, but points to the abundance of 
life around, as promoting the confidence spoken of. 

6 Anything that is done :—or, “that occurreth,”’ rendering the pret. 
mwy2 here as before in this chapter (ver. 3), by the present, as though it 


were nyy) This can scarcely be avoided, though the pret. is probably 


still used, on account of the experience of Koheleth being placed in the 
past, Seei.2, note. Butas the state of things in the world, as described 
by Koheleth, still continued, it is not wonderful that we should find some 
indications more appropriate to the present time, as in ver. 5. 

7 Long ago hath God approved thy works.—Probably said in marked 
contradiction of the doctrine of future rewards and punishments. 

3 At every season may be understood as opposed to any custom requiring 

abstinence from the wearing of white garments at certain times, and on 
certain occasions. Ozntment :—perfumed oil or other unguent,. 
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9 let there be no lack of ointment on thy head. Enjoy life 
with the woman whom thou lovest, during all the days 
of thy vain life, which He hath given thee under the 
sun, during all the days of thy vanity; for that is thy 
portion in life, and in thy toil whereat thou toilest under 

10 the sun. All that thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might, for there is neither work, nor plan, nor knowledge, 
nor wisdom in Sheol, whither thou art going. 

11 Again, I saw under the sun that neither to the swift is 
the race, nor to the men of might the battle, nor yet to. 
wise men bread, nor yet to men of understanding riches, 
nor yet to men of discernment favour ; but seasons and 

12 accidents happen to them all. For man also knoweth 
not his season : like fishes that are caught in an evil net, 
and like birds that are caught in a snare, so they, the 
sons of men, are snared by an evil season, when it falleth 
upon them suddenly. 

13 I saw, also, this example of wisdom under the sun, 

14 and it appeared great unto me :—A little city, and few 
men within it; anda great king came against it, and 


10 Plan.—Cp. vii. 25. 

11 The swift and the men of might are not sure of success. The men of 
discernment (“those who know”), however great their knowledge of men, 
and however keen their insight may be, yet fail of gaining acceptance 
and popularity. 

12 Snared by an evil season.—The author speaks apparently of the “ evil 
season” as though it were like the net in a bird-catcher’s trap, suddenly 
enclosing its unwary victim, 


14-16 What is said of the little city and the great king may describe an 
historical fact, but I should rather take it as a parable illustrating what 
is said in ver. 16, that ‘wisdom is better than might.” The same lesson 
is taught also by the well-known story of Ulysses and the Cyclops in the 
Odyssey. So too—as in ver. 17 we are told that the wisdom of the poor 
man was despised—we find, in Homer, the Cyclops uttering contemptuous | 
words concerning Ulysses, a person so different from what he had ex- 
pected :— 


GAN’ alel Ta PHra péyay Kal Kadrdy edéyunv 
ev0dd ehevoerOa, meydAny emiemévoy &Axhy, 
viv 5€ pw dy GAlyos Te Kab obTiBayds Kad Beucvs 
opbarmod dAdwoer, erel mw’ Cdaudooaro oly. 


Od. ix. 513-516. 
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15 surrounded it, and built great forts over against it, And 

he found in ita poor wise man; and the latter delivered 

_ the city by his wisdom, yet no man remembered that 

16 same poor man. And I said, Wisdom is better than 

might ; but the wisdom of the poor man is despised, and, 

17 as to his words, they are not heard. The words of wise 

men in quietness are heard above the outery of him who 

18 ruleth over fools. Better is wisdom than weapons of 
war ; but one sinner may destroy much good. 


x. 
1 Dead flies cause the perfumer’s ointment to stink and 
putrefy ; so doth a little folly a man esteemed on account 
2 of wisdom and honour. A wise man’s heart is at his 
3 right hand, but a fool’s heart is at his left. And, even 
in the road, as the fool walketh, his heart faileth, and he 
4 saith to all that he isa fool. If the spirit of the ruler 
rise up against thee, quit not thy place; for yielding 
5 letteth great offences remain quiet. There is an evil 
which I saw under the sun, it appearing as an error 
6 which proceedeth from the ruler : Folly is put in very 
exalted positions, while great men remain in a lowly 
7 rank. I saw servants on horses, and princes walking as 
8 servants upon the earth. He who diggeth a pit may fall 


15 And he found in it.—The great king was unexpectedly confronted by 
the poor wise man, whose skill was brought into direct antagonism with 
the king’s might. 

17 The outery of him who ruieth over fools.— Notice the contrast between 
‘the words of wise men in quietness” and “the outcry of him who ruleth 
over fools.” 

X. 1 Dead flies.—The translation “deadly flies,’ following the Sept., 


pvios Savarovca, appears, notwithstanding some analogous forms, to be ren- 
‘dered inadmissible by the context. As Ginsburg remarks, “The simple 


settling down of poisonous flies on perfume would not corrupt its odour, 
whereas dead flies corrupt it.” As to the plural nominative with singular 
verbs, cp. i. 10, and note, and Introd. § 18. Wisdom and honour :—or, 
“honoured wisdom,” having regard to the asyndeton in the Hebrew. 

2 Heart.—The word here would seem to approach the meaning of our 


~ phrase “common sense.” 


6 Great men.—The word YY, from denoting “a rich man,” seems to 
have come to signify one possessing those qualities which might be looked 
for in a rich man, fitting their possessor for an exalted rank, 
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into it, and, as to him who breaketh through a fence, a 

9 serpent may bite him. He who quarrieth stones may be 
hurt by them ; he who cleaveth trees may be endangered 

10 by them. If the iron be blunt, and he sharpen not the 
edge, then must he exert great strength; but the right 

11 guidance of wisdom is an advantage. If the serpent, 
12 unless charmed, will bite, the babbler is no better. The 
words of a wise man’s mouth are acceptable, but the lips 

13 of a fool swallow up himself. The beginning of the 
words of his mouth is folly, and the end of his talk is 

14 mischievous madness. For the fool multiplieth words : 
man knoweth not what it is that will be, and what will 

15 be after him, who can tell him? The toil of fools 
wearieth every one of them, because he knoweth not 


9 By them:—meaning, perhaps, by detached fragments. See Hitzig 
ad loe. 

10 Though the general sense seems pretty clear, yet the language pre- 
sents several difficulties. In this respect, indeed, the verse has been 
regarded as the most difficult in the book. With regard to the concluding 
words, it would certainly appear that YT, notwithstanding its form, 


must be taken as the inf. constr. followed by MD5NM in the genitive. The 
sense of the word WN may be illustrated by referring to the frequent 
use in the Mishnah of a form which appears to be essentially the same, 
Wan, denoting “ predisposition” or “ direction,’ and which is employed 
with a special reference to the law of Lev. xi. 38, according to which law, 
water falling on seed predisposes it to become ceremonially unclean, or 
gives tt a direction towards uncleanness. And in this passage of Eccle- 
siastes it is apparently best to take the word as signifying the pre- 
disposition and pre-arrangement of the materials to be wrought and the 
instruments to be employed, so that danger and unnecessary exertion may ~ 
be avoided, and the work successfully performed. If this view is taken, 
“pre-arrangement”’ might be substituted for “right guidance.” A general 
application of the passage to human affairs seems not very difficult to 
discern. : 

12 The lips:—may be taken as representing the idea “language”; and, 
on this account, perhaps, we have in the Hebrew a singular verb. But ~ 
with regard to this explanation, it should be remembered that, in our 
book, seeming breaches of concord are by no means very infrequent. 


15 Every one of them.—The transition to the singular in the suffix pro- 
noun is, perhaps, to be accounted for by supposing that the conception 
changes from that of plurality to the individual fool standing apart from 
others, while he displays his want of tact and practical acquaintance 
with the ways of men. 
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16 how to go to the city. Woe to thee, O land, whose king 


17 is a boy, and whose princes eat in the morning! Happy 
art thou, O land, whose king is of noble descent, and 
whose princes eat in due season, for strength, and not for 

18 carousing! By great slothfulness the framework de- 

_ cayeth, and by slackness of hands, the house drippeth 

19 through. They prepare food for conviviality, and wine 
maketh life joyful ; but money answereth for all things, 


20 Even in thy thoughts revile not the king, nor in thy 


bedchamber revile the great man; for the bird of heaven 
may carry the sound, and that which hath wings may 
tell of the matter. 

XI. 


1 Cast thy bread upon the face of the waters, for in the 


16 A boy.— 3 may be used not merely of youth, but metaphorically, in 
accordance with the Rabbinical dictum MD3N napwy TT jpt, “He is aged 
who has acquired wisdom.” If this view is accepted, O°) {2 in the 
next verse may be regarded as denoting one possessed of such intellectual 
or other qualities as might be reasonably looked for in a person of noble 
or of free birth (cp. ver. 6). And thus it is said (Aboth vi. 2) that none is 
to be esteemed a ben chorin except the man who exercises himself in the 
study of the Law. Graetz took "Y) as meaning “a slave,” with a special 
historical application. And, without adopting this view, it may be with 
probability maintained, having regard to the antithesis in ben chorim, 


_ that naar,as here used, does not merely express youth, but involves, also, 


the idea of lowly condition or mean birth. 

17 The 3 in 7)332 and ‘NWA has a signification analogous to the 3 
of price. In the Sept. the verse ends xa) od« aicxvvOjcovra. A cause for 
this rendering appears not very remote. 

18 Great slothfulness,—This is, probably, the sense of the dual, though 
at least possibly the termination may belong properly to the following 
word. Drippeth through.—The rain comes through. 

19 They prepare food :—i.e., the food required for a feast and conviviality. 
Answereth for all :—or, “is equivalent to all,” the idea of answering easily 


passing into that of equivalency (cp. v. 20). 


20 The great man:—more literally, “rich man” (ep. ver. 6). 

XI. 1 Upon the face of the waters.—It has been suggested that the con- 
ception here is that of thin cakes which would at first float upon the 
surface of the water (D'9N 935 by, This is not improbable. Afterwards, 
however, the cakes, like alms given promiscuously to the needy, would 
seem to be utterly lost. The phrase O'ON ‘35 by is used in the Mishnah 
of a ship floating on the water (Ohaloth viii. 5), as wellas of other things in 
similar positions (Parah ix. 6; Betsah v.2). The notion that the author 


of Ecclesiastes alludes to the sowing of rice on muddy land, or allowing 


M 
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2 course of time thou wilt find it. Give a portion to seven 
and even to eight, for thou knowest not in what way 
3 calamity will come upon the earth. Ifthe clouds become 
full of rain they pour it out upon the earth ; and whether 
a tree fall on the south, or on the north, in the place 
4. where the tree falleth, there will it be. A man heeding 
the wind will not sow, and one looking at the clouds will 
5 not reap. As thou knowest not what is the way of the 
wind, nor how the bodily framework ariseth in the 
womb of her who is pregnant, so thou knowest not the 
6 work of God who doeth all. In the morning sow thy 
seed, and at evening rest not thy hand, for thou knowest 
not which will succeed, whether this or that, or whether 
both will be alike good. 
7 And the light is sweet, and pleasant it is to the eyes 
8 to behold the sun : So that if men live many years, let 


it to drop through water into the soil, seems unsuitable. In addition to 
the difficulty in the way of this opinion resulting from the language here 
employed, there is the objection that we have apparently no evidence that 
the cultivation of rice had already become, when Ecclesiastes was written, 
well known in Palestine; though it must be maintained that this was the 
case when the Mishnah was composed. See, for example, Shebiith ii. 7, 
when orez (TUN) is spoken of as putting forth its roots before the com- 
mencement of the year. And in Demai ii.1 we have orez grown in 
Israel distinguished from that which was imported. 

3 And whether a tree fall, etc.:—implying the uncertainty of the quarter 
from which calamity may come, and the powerlessness of man to avert it. 
Will it be.—Delitzsch remarks “S1!,as written, approaches the Mishnic 
inflection of the future of the verb 117.” 

5 As thow hknowest not what is the way of the wind :—looking back to 
the previous verse. Wor how the bodily framework ariseth :—or, more 
literally, “‘nor what is the way of the bodily framework.” The 5 in 
DYO¥Y5 would thus represent the preceding 717 AWD YT FN WR. 
Her who is pregnant:—TN?). In the Mishnah nN%>p occurs, though 
rarely, in the same sense. The more usual word is NID\Y0. The work of 
God who doeth all. Cp. viii.17. The expression, ‘who doeth all,” may 
seem pantheistic. And this inference would be not out of harmony with 
the strong influence which was exercised on our book by Stoicism. 

6 Which:—i} 8, without reference to place, a usage which appears in 
the phraseology of the Mishnah. Op. ii. 3. 

8 For they will be many.—Cp. the words of Antigone with respect to the 
time she would have to pass in Hades :— 

émel mAciwy xpdvos 
dy det mw’ apéckew Tois Kdrw Tay evOdde. 
€xe? yop aie? xelrouar.—SOPHOCLES, Antig, 74-76. 
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them rejoice in them all, and let them remember the 
days of darkness, for they will be many ; all that cometh 
9 is vanity. Enjoy, O young man, thy youth, and let thy 
heart cheer thee in the days of thy youth, and walk in 
the ways of thy heart, and according to the sight of thine 
eyes, and know that concerning all these things God will 

10 bring thee into judgment. Therefore remove sorrow 
from thy heart, and put away affliction from thy body, 


8 All that cometh is vanity.—These words are, perhaps, best understood of 
the shadowy and insubstantial condition of the dead amid the darkness 
of Sheol :— j 

“ Jam te premet nox fabuleeque Manes 

Et domus exilis Plutonia.”—Horacr, Carm. i. 4, 
“ Nos, ubi decidimus, 

Quo pater Aineas, quo dives Tullus et Ancus, 
Pulvis et umbra sumus,”—Horac E, Cag. iv. 7. 

9 And know:—not “but know.” The conjunction, as Graetz justly ob- 
serves, is continuative, not adversative. The context forbids the latter 
view. Concerning all these things:—the living conformably or not with 
these precepts, indulgence in pleasure during youth being required by the 
Law of the Times and Seasons (cp. iii. 1-8). Wéll bring thee into judg - 
ment :—meaning, as it would certainly appear, that the youth who refuses - 
to gratify his appetites, and stifles his passions, commits a crime against 
Nature. It might be thought, perhaps, that we have here simply a 
reductio ad absurdum of the ethical principle, ‘* Live conformably to 
Nature.” But the opinion is not improbable that we have an application 
of the principle just mentioned which was actually made and taught in 
the Jewish schools. To us, at least, such an application may seem less 
revolting than what is ascribed to Stoicism by Diog. Laert., Plutarch, and 
Sextus Empiricus. Incest and cannibalism were regarded as quite permis- 
sible or laudable, And teaching of this kind was charged even against 
the great names of Zeno and Chrysippus. Cp. e.g., Sext. Empir. Adv. 

_ Ethicos, lib. xi. 190-196 ; Plut. Sto. Repugn. 22 ; Diog. Laert. vii. 121, 188, 
If the habits of the lower animals are to be taken as determining what is 
“conformable to Nature,” incest and cannibalism may be, no doubt, 
defended. Some other matters it may be-best to leave without discussion, 


~ I may add that I have no wish to call in question the opinion of Zeller 


that, “theoretical conclusions” notwithstanding, “the moral character of 
Zeno, Cleanthes, and Chrysippus is quite above suspicion.” -Stvies, ete., 


. Eng. Trans., New Ed., p. 309. The usual misinterpretation of this passage 


in Heclesiastes has resulted from a misunderstanding of the intention of 
the author, and from a disregard of xii. 12, “Be warned, my son, by 
these”; be warned, that is, against the teaching of the philosophers. (See 
Introd. § 17, p. 80.) 

10 Remove sorrow, etc.—The exhortation here given appears to agree 
entirely with the view just taken of the previous verse, and even to require 
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XIT. : : 
1 for youth and dawning-time are vanity. And remember 
thy Creator in the days of thy youth, before the days of 
evil come, and years arrive, when thou wilt say, I have 

2 no pleasure in them; Befgre the sun is darkened, and — 
the light, and the moon, and the stars; and the clouds 

3 return after the rain, In the day when the guards of the 
house tremble, and the men of might are bent, and the 
grinding-women cease, because they have become very 
few, and the women looking out at the lattice-windows 

4 are darkened; And the two-leaved door is shut in the 
street, when the sound of the mill faileth, and it becometh 
the voice of a bird, and all the daughters of song are 

5 brought low. Also they are afraid of what is high, and 


it, if a congruous sense is to be obtained. Dawning-time.—In accordance 
with, and probably looking back to, ver. 7. Such a rendering as “ black 
hair” seems quite incongruous and unsuitable. 

XII. 1 Thy Creator.—The plural in Hebrew (]'81)3), as more abstract 
than the singular, may be regarded as more appropriate to the language of 
philosophy. The language of this verse is in full accord with the position 
that what follows to ver. 7 is, for the most part, an allegory descrip- 
tive of old age and death. 

2 Dr. Charles Taylor, who, in his Dirge of Coheleth, advocates a literal, 
instead of an allegorical, interpretation, admits that “the darkening of the 
sun, ete. (ver. 2) is clearly figurative.” On the other hand, the allegorist 
can scarcely regard as allegorical the first part of ver. 5. 

3 The women looking out at the lattice-windows.—In illustration of the 
figure here used, reference may be made to the phrases }'Y }W‘N “little 
man of the eye,” and }") Nl }\W"N “little man daughter of the eye,” both 
phrases denoting the pupil. The lattice-window would thus, probably, 
signify the iris. 

4 The sound of the mill faileth.—This, it would appear, must be under- 
stood of the voice, with reference to the varied motions of the mouth and 
its parts in speaking.’ Still the designation of the mouth, etc., as “the 
mill” may be derived. primarily from the use of the mouth in mastication. 
It becometh.—This sense, otherwise defensible, is strongly supported by 
Ps. cvii. 29 nontd mayD OP’ “He causeth the storm to becomea calm.” 
Delitzsch rendered, “ He changed the storm into a gentle breeze.” (Comm. 
on Psal., Eng. Tr.) 

5 They are afraid.—Old men are possibly spoken of without metaphor. 
But, according to Plumptre, who may be right, enigma is still present. 
“To be afraid of a hill expresses not merely or chiefly the failure of 
strength of limbs to climb mountains, but the temper that, as We say, 
makes ‘mountains out of molehills,’” Zhe almond tree blossometh.—This 


the participle would have been- preferred. | Cp. Cant. iii. 3; v. 7. 
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terrors are in the way, and the almond-tree blossometh, 
and the locust is a burden to itself, and the caper-fruit 
splitteth open, for man goeth to his everlasting home, and 
6 the mourners have gone about in the street—Before the 
cord of silver is detached, and the golden bowl broken, 
and a water-jar is shattered over the spring, and the 
seems by far the most probable rendering. It is scarcely necessary to 
repeat here inconclusive discussions of ¥N3’, to be found in the Lexicons 


and previous Commentaries. 

5 And the locust is a burden to itself.—Sept. kal maxuvOfG h axpts. The 
caper-Sruit splitteth open.—Sept. kal diacnedac0n 4) ndawmapis. ‘The caper- 
shrub is very common in Palestine, and the sight of pods which have opened, 
and are nearly fallen off, must, of course, be very frequent” (EH. F. C. 
Rosenmiiller, Mineralogy and Botany of the Bible, translated in Bib. 


Cabinet). It is worthy of notice here, with reference to the sense of 


mIVAN that in Maaseroth iv. 8 it is given as the law, according to 
R. Akiba, that, while other parts of the caper-plant are exempt from the 
law of tithe, the abiyonoth are liable “ because they are fruit.” That.15n 
should have the intransitive signification “splitteth opén,” appears to 
accord with the analogy of the Hiphil conjugation in a good many verbs, 
and, as to the employment of 175 in this conjugation otherwise than 
metaphorically no insuperable difficulty need be felt. / Man goeth,—or, 
“is going.” Ginsburg is probably right that the participle ‘expresses 
the approaching future, i.¢., he is about to go, or is in the act of going,” 
he having not yet breathed his last; but what this interpreter says with 
regard. to the mourners is not equally satisfactory. If “man’s going to 
his everlasting home,” and “the mourners going about in the street,” are 
simultaneous, why should we have 133D in the preterite? Rendering 
more strictly the sense would be have gone about. The probability is, that 
the “ mourners” are figurative, and the expression may thus be used’ of 


the doleful sounds preceding death; as it may be said of a dying man, 


“he has already had the death-rattles in his throat.” To express, “the 
mourners already go or loiter about in the street,” it may well seem that 

His 
everlasting home.—Whether this expression is used of the grave, or of 
Sheol, with its many days of darkness, xi. 8 (cp. ix. 6, 10), is not, perhaps, 


=f ‘altogether certain, though the latter explanation may seem preferable. 


In the street.—As to the sense of Pi¥ cp. the Peshito in Acts ix. 11, which 
translates. ropevOnts ém) thy piyny Thy KaAoumevny evOctay by xpd OF 
NYIN NINN. “In the street” is, probably, to be taken in a general 


way, just as we sometimes use the phrase. 
6 Before, etc.—If in the previous verse the corpse had been conceived 


_ of as carried out of the house to the grave; Koheleth now goes back a 


little. On the other view, above given, it is not necessary to suppose this. 
And it is noteworthy that it is afterwards (ver. 7) that dissolution is 
certainly described. Zhe cord of silver.—To understand this of the spinal 
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7 wheel broken at the cistern; And the dust returneth to 

the earth, as it was, and the spirit returneth unto God 

8 who gave it. Vanity of vanities, said Koheleth; all is 
vanity. 

9 And moreover, since Koheleth was wise, he still further 

taught the people knowledge; and he gave heed, and 

10 investigated : he set in order many proverbs. Koheleth 

sought to find pertinent words, and what was written 

11 was right, words of truth. The words of wise men are 

like goads, and those of the editors of collections like 

nails driven in: they were given by one Shepherd. 


cord seems not very difficult. The figure appears suitable, considering 
the general colour and shining appearance of the spinal marrow. Aristotle 
notices its Armapétns (De Part. Animal. ii. 7). Detached—or, “gives way,” 
A. V. “be loosed.” See Introd. § 16. The golden bowl broken.—I know of 
no opinion preferable to that which understands the “golden bowl” of the 
skull. See Introd. § 16. It is not, perhaps, necessary to press the figure 
too closely, so as to make a difficulty about the “ breaking” of the golden 
bowl. Delitzsch, however, thought it was natural ‘to compare the break- 
ing of the skull, Judg. ix. 53, expressed by vataritz eth-gulgolto, with the 
words here before us, vatharuts gullath hazzahav” (Comm., Eng. Trans.) ; 
and he even suggested that the author of our book may have had the 


cognate no35) in view. But if the golden bowl is a lamp-bowl feeding 
the flame of life, then our passage represents apparently a physiological 
view different from that of Aristotle, who seems to have looked upon the 
brain as cold, and to have supposed that the heat of the bleod was moder- 
ated in the head. A water-jar.—Of the nouns in this verse 73 alone is 
without the article, perhaps because in a duly-furnished house there were 
several water-jars. That in the latter part of the verse, there is some 
allusion to the circulation of the blood, seems probable ; but see Introd, 
§ 16. 

7 As it was—The author of Ecclesiastes may have had Gen. ii. 7 in view 
here. Unto God who gave it.—There is, probably, still allusion to the nar- 
rative in Gen. ii. Cp. Introd, § 15. 

9 Gave heed.—Possibly, however, we ought to render “listened atten- 
tively ” (IS ; Aquila, jywricaro). The allusion is, probably, to oral 
discourses in the Jewish academies. See Introd. § 12. Set in order.-— 
Involving, perhaps, not only due arrangement, but also some measure of 
editing. Proverbs.—This rendering is open to objection, as being - too 
narrow and restricted. Proverbs, parables, and fables are all meshalim, 
Still it should not be forgotten that there is here, not improbably, an 
allusion to the Book of Proverbs. 

11 Those of the editors of collections. —The opinion appears to me to be 


correct that there isan ellipsis of 37 before NIDDN by (cp: Preston 


bis 
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12 And further, be admonished, my son, by these : as to the 
making of many books there is no end; and much close 
study is a wearying of the flesh. 

13 ~The conclusion of the discourse, the universal law, let 

us hear: Fear God, and keep His commandments, for 


ad loe.). This view, though (as presented in the previous edition) it was 
contested by Delitzsch, seems alone practicable. For other instances of 
ellipsis in our book, the reader may be referred to viii. 1 and xi.5. On 
the words “ editors of collections,” see Introd, § 17; and, in addition to 
what is there said, I may ask the reader to compare Kcclus, xxxiii. 16 
with the use of DN of collecting ears of corn, gleaning (Ruth ii, 7), 
and of gathering in produce (Exod. xxiii. 10). Much of Hebrew learning 
_ consisted in the gathering and storing up of the dicta of sages, of mesha- 

lim (cp. Job vii. 8sq.; xii.3; xiii.12; xv. 18 sq.; xvi. 4). Thus the 
phrase NiDDX bya “men of collections,” might, perhaps, be translated 
“learned men,” and so furnish a still closer parallel to D'D3N. Still, the 
wisdom of the persons so designated is evidently conceived of as imparted 
_ to others ; and, besides, there is probably an allusion to the composite 
structure of our present book (Introd. § 17). So that, on the whole, 
“editors of collections” may be as good a rendering as is attainable. 
Nails driven in.—The idea that there is an allusion to tent-pins or stakes, 
seems not improbable, considering the context. The “ wise men” and the 
baale aswppoth are, as would appear to be implied, under-shepherds, 
deriving their words from one épyuroluny. 

12 My son :—in accordance with the supposition that the author has still 
before his mind the Book of Proverbs. On this verse ep. Introd. § 17. 

13 The universal law.—Cp. Introd, § 4, p.11. The 55 in this verse pre~ 
sented a good deal of difficulty, until what appears to me a reasonable 
and probable solution was suggested by that very frequent formula of the 
Mishnah bb>n nt, meaning “this is the general rule” or “principle, ’or 
“this is the universal law.” After particular examples or precepts have 
been stated or discussed, the discussion is very commonly closed with a 
general rule introduced hy the formula in question. There is here a 
pretty certain trace of the influence of Greek philosophy, and especially 
of that Aristotelian inductive method which aimed at proceeding from 
- Particulars to a Universal, 7d xa®édov, Further, it may be reasonably 
maintained that both bb5n and bon have essentially the same significa- 
tion, and that both mean strictly “the totality.” Indeed, in accordance 
with the analogy of verbs y’y,53=%>3, The pointing of 55> with a 
instead of 0 would make no essential difference. The conclusion, then, 
may be inferred as probable that, through the influence of the Aristotelian 
philosophy, it was already, when Hcclesiastes was written, a common prac: 
tice in the Jewish schools to close a discussion with a statement of a 
general or universal principle or law, and that the author of Ecclesiastes 
here conforms to a usual practice. Ata subsequent period, and prior to 
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14 this is the universal law for man. For all God’s work 
will He bring into judgment, concerning everything 
hidden, whether it be good, or whether it be evil. 


the redaction of the Mishnah, on seems to have been substituted for 
Son, the change having been made possibly for the sake of greater dis- 
tinctness of expression. Zhe universal law for man.—The 23 here must 
be understood in the same sense as that preceding, though the article 
passes to the genitive following. The impracticability of such a rendering 
as “for this is all men,” affords a strong argument in favour of the 
position that 55 is here to be understood in a peculiar technical sense. 

14 For all God’s work will He bring into judgment, etc. :—pointing 


ooNn mvp, The opinion that this verse speaks of the judgment ofeach - 


individual man, and not of the vindication of the Divine administration, 
seems out of harmony with the general tenor of the book. To express 
such a sense there would probably have been a construction similar to 
that of xi. 9, so that we shouid have had onoxa INA? Pweyo b> by 5 | 
Dawa. Then it is very noteworthy that, if the ordinary rendering were 


correct, the construction in this passage would be contrary to the general ~ 


usage of our book, where Syn repeatedly occurs as nominative to a verb, 
but, in these cases, when without vaw prefixed (or ‘3 preceding Syn 
with a participle in v. 20), the verb always stands first. Moreover 
‘Onn my is an expression specially characteristic of Ecclesiastes, and, 
in fact, occurs in this precise form nowhere else in the 0, T. Besides, 
it had been employed as recently as xi. 5, Further (and this is very 
important, on account of the connection between Ecclesiastes and the 
Book of Job, Introd. § 8), in Job a law-suit, a “coming into judg- 
ment” of God, and of man in the person of Job is repeatedly imagined, 
and regarded as desirable, if impossible (Job xxiii. 3-7 al.). The 
discussion in Job had ended with a theophany; and it may well seem 
probable that Ecclesiastes also looks forward to a divine manifestation. 
But, however strong these arguments may be, the reason why the 
punctuators and accentuators have given the text as they have done can 
scarcely be difficult to discern. Mr. Lasarovitsch, a Rabbinical student, has 
directed my attention to the fact that Sforno regarded MWY as construct. 
But this fact notwithstanding, Sforno’s exegesis of the passage certainly 
cannot be accepted. “ Hverything hidden, in accordance with what has 
been said, is to be referred to the mysterious and seemingly anomalous 
facts in the government of the world. The Peshito inserts xony “and 
manifest”; and, indeed, if the passage spoke of the judgment of indi- 
viduals, such an addition might not be unsuitable. But the fact that this 
addition is not in the Hebrew affords an argument against the ordinary 
view, and in favour of that which I have given. This argument, however, 


ifit stood alone, might not be of sufficient strength: ep. Rom. ii. 16; 
1 Cor. iv. 5. 
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reprinted. 
I. Cupid and Psyche. Edited by A. Lane. 1887. Out 


of Print. 


II. Huterpe: The Second Book of the Famous History or 
Herodotus. Englished by R. B,, 1584. Edited by 
ANDREW LANG, 1888. Oxt of print. 


Ill. The Fables of Bidpai, or The Morall Philosophie 
of Doni. Englished by Tuomas Nort, 1570. 
Edited by JosEpH JAcoBs. 1888. Nett 12s. 


IV, V. The Fables of sop, as first printed by William 
Caxton in 1484, with those of Avian, ALFONSO, and 
PoGGio; now again edited and induced by J. JAcoss. 
2vols. 1890. Nett £1 1s. 


Vol. I. History OF THE AZsoPIcC FABLE. xx, 284 pp. 
Facsimile of illustration from the Bayeux 
Tapestry, and introductory verses by 
ANDREW Lana. 
Vol. Il. Text anpD GLossary. Frontispiece by H. 
RYLAND. 322 pp. 


VI. The Attis of Caius Valerius Catullus. Translated 
into English verse, with Dissertations on the Myth of 
Attis, on the Origin of Tree-worship, and on the Galli- 
ambic Metre. y GRANT ALLEN, B.A. 1892. xii, 
156 pp. Nett 7s. 6d, 
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BIBLIOTHEQUE DE CARABAS (continued). 


VII. Plutarch’s Romane Questions. Translated A.D. 160 ; 
by Puiremon HoLLanp. Now again edited by F. B. 
al M.A., with Dissertations on Italian’ Cults, 

yths, Taboos, Man-worship, Aryan Marriage, Sympa- 
thetic Magic, and the Eating of Beans. 1892. xxiii, 
170. Nett tos. 6d. 


VIII. The Invisible Commonwealth of Elves, Fauns, 
and Fairies. A Study in Folk-Lore and Psychical 
Research. Text by R. Kirk, A.D. 1691. Comment by 
AND. LANG, A.D. 1893. With frontispiece by LockKHART 
Bocie. Ixv, 92 pp. Nett 7s. 6d. Nearly out of print. 


IX. A Philological Essay concerning the Pygmies of 
the Ancients, by Epwarp Tyson, M.D., A.D. 1699. 
Now edited, with an Introduction treating of Pigmy 
Races and Fairy Tales, by BERTRAM A. WINDLE, M.D. 
1895. civ, 103 pp. Nett 6s. 
X. Barlaam and Josaphat. English Lives of Buddha, 
edited and induced by JosepH Jacoss. Frontispiece by 
H. RyLanp and Introductory Verses by I. ZANGWILL. 
1896. cxxxii, 56 pp. Nett 8s. 6d. 


Amongst other works in preparation in this series are Kirk’s Scots 

* Gaelic Charms, with Introductions by Andrew Lang and A. 
Macbain ; and Caxton’s Reynard the Fox, with a History of 
the Reynard cycle by Joseph Jacobs. 


CAXTON (W.). Recuyell of the Histories of Troye. Eniay 
reprinted from the unique perfect copy of the original, and edited, 
with critical and bibliographical introduction, glossary, and detailed 
index of persons and places, by H. Oskar SOMMER. Two vols. 
Small 4to. 1894. vii, 1463 pp. Boards. Nett £1 16s. 


CLOUSTON (W. A). Flowers from a Persian Garden, and other 
Essays (chiefly relating to the history of Persian Sanscrit romantic 
literature). Crown 8vo. 1890. xvi, 328 pp. Sewed. 2s. 6d. 


CORMAC’S GLOSSARY. The oldest Irish glossary of phrase and 
fable, translated and annotated by the late JoHN O'DONOVAN. 
Edited, with notes and indices, by WHITLEY STOKES. 4to. Cal- 
cutta. 1868. xii, 204 pp. Cloth. Nett £1 15s. 


COX (Marian RoatFe), An Introduction to Folk-Lore. New 
and enlarged edition. Crown 8vo. 1897. xvi, 344 pp. Cloth, 
uncut. 3s. 6d. 


CURTIN (JEREMIAH). Legends of the Fairies and Ghost-World. 
Collected from oral tradition in South-West Munster. Crown 8vo. 
1895. xii, 204 pp. Cloth. 3s. 6d. 


EARLE (Attce M.). Customs and Fashions in Old New Eng- 
- Jand. Crown 8vo. 1893. 388 pp. Cloth. 7s. 6d. 

Costume in Colonial Times. An alphabetical encyclopedia 
of costume, male and ‘female, during the 17th and 18th centuries. 
‘12mo. 1894. 264 pp. Cloth. Nett 5s. 


Colonial Days in Old New York. Crown 8vo. 1894. 311 pp. 
Cloth. Nett 4s. 
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EMERSON (P. E.). Welsh Fairy Tales and other Stories. 


16mo. 1894. 87 pp. Boards. 2s. : 


FARNELL (I.). Lives of the Troubadours, translated from the 


Medizeval Provencal, with introductory matter and notes, and with 
specimens of their Poetry rendered into English, Crown 8vo. 1896. 
x, 288 pp. Cloth. Nett 6s. 


FOLK-LORE SOCIETY, Publications of the. 


Demy 8vo. 1878-96. Nett prices :— 
The 7vansactions have been published under the following titles : 
Folk-Lore Record. Vols. I—V. 1878-1882. Only sold to 
members. 


Folk-Lore Journal. Vols. I—VII. 1883-89. 
(Vols. III, IV, and V may be had at 20s. each). 


Folk-Lore. Vols. J—IX. 1890-97. ’ 

(Vols. I—IV, 15s. each; Vols. V and following, 20s. each). 
The following extra publications are still on sale :— 

Notes on the Folk-Lore of the Northern Counties of 
England and the Borders, by WILLIAM HENDERSON. A 
new edition, with considerable additions by the Author. 1879. 
Xvii, 391 pp. 16s. 

Aubrey’s Remaines of Gentilisme and Judaisme, with the 
Additions by Dr. Wits KENNET. Edited by JAMES BRITTEN, 
F.L.S. 1880. vii, 273 pp. 13s. 6d. 

Notes on the Folk-Lore of the North-East of Scotland. 
By the Rev. WALTER GREGOR. 1881. xii, 288pp. 13s. 6d. 
Researches respecting the Book of Sindibad. By Professor 
DoMENICO COMPARETTI. viii, 167 pp.— Portuguese Folk- 
Tales. By Professor Z. CONSIGLIERI PEDROSO, of Lisbon; 
with an Introduction by W. R. S. Ratston, M.A. In one vol., 

1882. ix, 124 pp. I5s. 

Folk Medicine. By W.G. Back. 1883. ii, 227 pp. 139. 6d. 

Magyar Folk-Tales, collected by Kriza, ERDELY1, Pap, and 
others. Translated and edited, with Comparative Notes, b 
the Rev. W. H. Jones and Lewis H. Kropr. 1886. 1xxil, 
438 pp. 15s. 

The Handbook of Folk-Lore. 16mo. 1887. 193 pp. 2s. 6a. 

The Denham Tracts. Vol. I. Edited by Dr. JAmes Harpy. 
1891. xii, 368 pp. 16s. 

The Denham Tracts, Vol. II. 1894. 13s. 6d. 

Cinderella. 345 variants. Edited by Miss M. RoaLre Cox. 
1892. xxx, 535 pp. 159. 

County Folk-Lore (Printed Extracts). Vol. I, comprising the 
eh of Gloucestershire, Suffolk, Leicester, and Rutland. 
1895. 158. 

x*, The separate parts may also be had. 

No. I. Gloucestershire. Edited by E. S. Harrianp. 


1892. Die als: 
No. II. Suffolk. Edited by Lady CamiLLa GuRDON. 1893. 


Xvi, 163 pp. 6s. 
No. III, Leicestershire and Rutland. Edited by C. ‘ 
BILLSON, 
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FOLK-LORE SOCIETY (continued). 


The Elevation and Procession of the Ceri at Gubbio. 
By H. M. Bower. With Illustrations. 1897. xii, 146 pp. 7s. 6d. 


The Folk-Lore of the Fjort (French Congo). By R. M. 
DENNETT. With Introduction by Mary KincsLey. Jz the 
press. 

The International Folk-Lore Congress, 1891. Papers and 


Transactions, edited by Jos—EPpH JAcoBs and ALFRED Nutt. 
1892. XXxXiv, 492 pp: 165s. 


GARNETT (Miss L. M. J.) The Women of Turkey and their 
Folk-Lore. With an Ethnographical Map and Introductory Chap- 
ters on the Ethnography of Turkey, and on Folk-Conceptions of 
Nature by JOHN S. STUART-GLENNIE, M.A. 


Vol. I. THE oe Women. 1890. lxxix, 382 pp. C loth 


Ios. 6d. 

Vol. II. JEwisH AND MosLEm WomeEN. With Essay on the 
Origin of Matriarchy, by J. S. SrUART-GLENNIE. 
1891. Xvi, 620 pp. Cloth. 16s. 


GARNETT (Miss L. M. J.). The Women of Turkey. Cheap 
edition in one volume, omitting Mr. SruarT-GLENNIE’s Introduc- 
tion, Appendices, and Ethnographical Map. Cloth. tos. 6d. 


New Folk-Lore Researches. GREEK FoLK-Pogsy: Annotated 
Translations from the whole cycle of Romaic Folk-Verse and Folk- 
Prose, by L. M. J. GaARNErr. Edited, with Essays on the Science 
of Folk-Lore, Greek Folk-speech, and the Survival of Paganism, by 
J. S. STUART-GLENNIE. 2 vols. 1896. Demy 8vo. Cloth. Nett £1 1s. 
Vol. I, FOLK-VERSE. xlviii, 423 pp. 
Vol. II, FoLK-PROSE. viii, 541 pp. 


GOMME (Atice B.). Dictionary of British Folk-Lore. Part I. 
British Games described and figured. With Music, Plans, and Ilus- 
trations from Medizeval MSS. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 


Vol. I. (Accroshay—Nuts in May.) 1894. xx, 413 pp. Nett 
12s. 6d. 
Vol. II, completing the work, 27 the press. 
See also in CHILDREN’S Books, p. 16. 
GREGOR (Rev. WALTER). Kilns, Mills, Millers, Meal and 
Breet. Popular lore from oral tradition. Small 4to. 1894. 39 pp. 
Sewed. Is. 


THE GRIMM LIBRARY. 


A collection of Folk-Lore Monographs. Elegantly printed at the Con- 


stable Press, on laid paper. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Nett prices. 


I. GEORGIAN FOLK-TALES. Translated by Marjory War- 
DROP. 1894. xii, 175 pp. 58. 
II, Il], V. THE LEGEND OF PERSEUS. A study of Tradition 
and Story, Custom and Myth. By E. Sipney HARTLAND. 3 vols. 
Vol. 1. THE SUPERNATURAL BIRTH. 1894. xxxiv, 328 pp. 7s. 6d. 
Vol. Il. THe Lire Token. 1895. viii, 445 pp. 12s. 6d. ' 
Vol. II. ANpRomEDA. Mepusa. With general index to the entire 
work. 1896. xxxvii, 295 pp. 7s. 6d. 
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THE GRIMM LIBRARY (continued). 


IV, VI. THE VOYAGE OF BRAN, SON OF FEBAL, TO THE 
LAND OF THE LIVING. An old Irish Saga now first edited, 
with Translation, Notes, and Glossary by Kuno Meyer. With 
an Essay upon the Irish Vision of the Happy Otherworld, and the 
Celtic Doctrine of Rebirth, by ALFRED NuTT. 

Vol. 1. THE Happy OTHERWORLD. 1895. xviii, 331 pp. 10s. 6d. 
Vol. Il. Tue Cettic DocTRINE OF REBIRTH. 1897. xii, 352 pp. 10s. 6d. 


VIl. THE LEGEND OF SIR GAWAIN._ Studies upon its 
original scope and significance, by JESSIE L. WESTON. 1897. Xvi, 
117 pp. 4s. 

VIII. THE CUCHULLIN SAGA, translated or analysed by leading. 
Celtic scholars, with introduction and notes by ELEANOR HULL. /z 
the press. 

IX, X. PRE- AND PROTO-HISTORIC FINNS. With transla-_ 
tion of the Magic Songs. By the Hon. J. ABERCROMBY. Illustrated. 
2Vols. lx the press. ; 


XI. THE HOME. OF THE EDDIC POEMS. By Professor 
SopHus BuGcE, translated by W. H. SCHOFIELD. Jz the Press. 


GRINNELL (G. B.). Pawnee Hero Stories and Folk-Tales. 
With Notes on the Origin, Customs, and Character of the Pawnee 
People. 8vo. 1893. 445 pp. Cloth. 7s. 6d. 


-—— Blackfoot Lodge Tales, The Story of a Prairie People. S8vo. 
1893. 310 pp. Cloth. 7s. 6d. 


GUMMERE (F. B.). Germanic Origins. A Study in Primitive 
Culture. 8vo. 1892. 500 pp. Cloth. tos. 6d. 


Contents: Land and People—Men and Women—The Home— 
Husband and Wife—The Family—Trade and Commerce— 
The Warrior—Social Order—Government and Law—The 
Funeral—The Worship of the Dead—The Worship of Nature 
ery Worship of Gods—Form and Ceremony—The Higher 

ood, 


HYDE (DoucLas). Beside the Fire. Gaelic Folk-Stories. Col- 
lected, edited (Irish Text facing English) and translated, by D. H. 
With Introduction, Notes on the Irish text, and Notes on the tales, 
by the Editor and ALFRED Nutr. Crown 8vo, lviii, 204 pp. 1891. 

loth. 7s. 6d. 


IRISH TEXTS SOCIETY. Inedited Irish Texts with accompany- 
ing English version, notes and introduction. J Preparation. 


JACOBS (Josepn). ' Fairy Tales of the British Empire. See 
page 17, also Bibl. de Carabas, p. 2, and Tudor Library, p. 15. 


KOVALEVSKY (M.). Modern Customs and Ancient Laws in 
Russia. Being the Ilchester Lectures for 1889-90. Demy 8vo. x, 
260 pp. Cloth. 1891. 7s. 6d. 


LELAND (Cartes Goprrey: Hans Breirmann). Legends of 
Florence. Collected from the people and retold. Two series. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt top. 

Vol. I. Second Edition. 1896. xiv, 280 pp. 5s. 
Vol. II. 1896. viii, 298 pp. 5s. 
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MACALISTER (R.A.S.). Studies in Irish Epigraphy. A 
Collection of Revised Readings of the Ancient Inscriptions of Ireland. 
With Introduction and Notes. Part 1: The Ogham Inscriptions of 
the Barony of Corkaguiney, and the Counties of Mayo, Wicklow, 
‘and Kildare. Demy 8vo. 1897. 96 pp. Cloth. 33. 6d. nett. 


MacCONGLINNE, The Vision of. A 12th century Irish Wonder- 
tale. Edited and translated by Kuno MEYER, with literary Introduc- 
tion by W. WOLLNER. Crown 8vo. 1892. liv, 212 pp. Cloth. 10s. 6d. 


MATTHEW (Rev. J.). Eagle-Hawk, and Crow. An Account 
_ of the Aborigines of Australia, with special reference to their origin 


and language. Demy 8vo. J/x the Press. 


MEDLEVAL LEGENDS, being translations from German Volks- 
—— biicher of the 16th and 17th centuries, by Mrs. Le1cHTon 
I. The Life and Death of Dr. Johann Faustus, Pro- 
fessor of the Black Art, as played by the Kasperle Com- 
= pany. 16mo. Red and black wrapper. 1893. Nett 1s. 
Il. Virgilius the Sorcerer. 16mo. Red and black cover. 
1893. Is.; or in 8vo on stout ete with frontispiece by 
AUBREY BEARDSLEY. Nett 3s. 6d. 
IlI-VIl. Five Legends ie a eek to the children of Eng- 
land of Old World Tales from France and Germany. 
(Melusina. Afsop. The Seven Swabians. Fleur and 
Blanchefleur. Duke Ernest.) 8vo. 1895. viii, 275 pp- 
Cloth. 3s. 6d. 


MERLIN. Le Roman de Merlin, or the Early History of King 
_ Arthur. Faithfully edited from the French MS. Add. 10,292 in 
the British Museum (about a.p. 1316), by Proressor H. Oskar 
Sommer, Ph.D. Privately printed for Subscribers. 1894. gto. 
xxii, 498 pp. Printed on hand-made paper. Cloth, uncut. Nett 

Ai 16s. 


x", Having subscribed for a sufficient number of copies to cover 
cost of issue, I am enabled to offer copies to the public at 


oe “ _ the above nett price. 
EF - MERUGUD UILIX MAICC LEIRTIS. The Irish Odyssey. 
ag Edited, with Notes, Translation, and a Glossary, by Kuno Meyer. 


16mo. 1886. xii, 36 pp. Cloth. Printed on hand-made paper with 
eo... wide margins. 35. 

ss MOORE (A. W.). The Folk-Lore of the Isle of Man, being an 
‘¢ 2 Account of its Myths, Legends, Superstitions, Customs, and Proverbs. 
eee 12mo. xvi, 192 pp. Is. 6d. _ 

- MYER G)- Scarabs. The History, Manufacture, Symbolism of the 
eee Scarabzeus’ in Ancient Egypt, Pheenicia, Sardinia, Etruria, ete. Cr. 
Sa 8vo. 1894. Cloth. Nett 12s. 


NORTHERN LIBRARY. 


¢ 

Be I. The Saga of King Olaf Tryggwason, wlio reigned over 

os. Norway A.D. 995 to A.D. 1000. Translated by the Rev. Joun 
SEPHTON. With historical Introduction. 1895. xxvi, 500 pp. 
Nett 18s. 

ll. The Tale of Thrond of Gate, commonly called Fereyinga 
Saga. Englished, with Introduction, by F. Yorx Powe1i. 1896. 
xlviii, 83 pp. Map of the Fereys. Nett 7s. 6d. 
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NORTHERN LIBRARY (continued). 


III. Hamlet in Iceland. The Ambales Saga, being the Icelandic 
romantic Ambales Saga, edited and translated, with extracts 
from five Ambales Rimur and other illustrative tracts, for the 
most part now first printed, and an introductory essay by J. 
GOLLANCZ. 1898. xcviii, 784 pp. Nett 15s. 


IV. The SwerriSaga. Translated by the Rev. John Sephton. Jz 
| Preparation. 


NICHOLSON (EF. W.B.). Golspie. Contributions to its Folk-Lore 
by ANNIE and BELLA CuMMING, JANE STUART, WILLIE W. Munro, 
ANDREW GUNN, HENRI J. MACLEAN, and MINNIE SUTHERLAND 
(when pupils of Golspie School). Collected and Edited, with a 
chapter on “The Place and its Peopling,” by E. W. B. N. 1897. 
Crown 8vo, xvi, 352 pp. With Fifteen Illustrations (ten in collotype). 
Cloth gilt, top gilt. 7s. 6d. nett. 


NUTT (ALFRED). Studies on the Legend of the Holy Grail, 
with especial reference to the Hypothesis of its Celtic Origin. 8vo. 
1888. xvi, 285 pp. Cloth. Nett 10s. 6d. 

See also GRIMM LiBRARY, No. IV, and WAIFS AND STRAYS, p. 8. 


O’NEILL (the late Jonny). The Night of the Gods. An enquiry 


into Cosmic and Cosmogonic Mythology Symbolism. 2 vols. Large 
8vo. 1893-97. Profusely illustrated. Nett £2 12s. 6d. 


SAXO GRAMMATICUS. The first nine books of the Danish 
History translated for the first time into English by O. ELTon. 
With considerations on Saxo’s sources, historical methods, and folk- 
lore, by F. YoRK PowELLt. Demy 8vo. 1894. cxxvill, 425 pp. 
Cloth. Nett 15s. 


SHEPPARD (W. F.). The Stories of Richard Wagner’ Der Ring 
des Niebelungen and Parsifal. Crown 8vo. 1897. 69 pp. Sewed. Is. 


STOKES (WuitLey). On the Calendar of Oengus. 4to. Dublin. 
1880. 32, ccclii pp. Nett 18s. 


The Old Irish Glosses at Wiirzburg and Carlsruhe. 
Edited with translation and glossarial index. 8vo. 1887. 345 pp. 
Sewed. Nett 5s. 

Beunan’s Meriasek. The Life of St. Meriasek. A Cornish 
Drama, edited with translation and notes. 8vo. 1872. 280 pp. 
Cloth. Nett 5s. 

The Bodley Dinnshenchas. Edited, translated, and an- 
notated. 8vo. 1892. Nett 2s. 6d. 

The Edinburgh Dinnshenchas. Edited, translated, and an- 
notated. 8vo. 1893. Nett 2s. 6d. 


See also CoRMAC’s GLOSSARY, p. 3. . 
WAIFS AND STRAYS OF CELTIC TRADITION. Inedited 


Scotch Gaelic texts, with accompanying English translations and 
explanatory notes. Argyllshire series. 8vo. Cloth. 
I. Craignish Tales. 1889. Out of print. 

Il. Folk and Hero Tales. Collected, edited (in Gaelic), and 
translated by the Rev. D. MacInnes; with a Study on 
the Development of the Ossianic Saga and copious 
Notes by ALFRED Nutr. 1890. xxiv, 497 pp. Portrait 


of Campbell of Islay, and two Illustrations by E. GrisET. 
155. 
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II. Folk and Hero Tales. Collected, edited, translated, and 
annotated by the Rev. J. Mac DouGaLt; with an Intro- 
duction by ALFRED NUTT. 1891. xxx, 311 pp. 10s. 6d. 


IV. The Fians, or Stories, Poems, and Traditions of Fionn 
and his warrior band. Collected entirely from oral sources 
by the Rev. J. G. CAMPBELL; with Introduction and Biblio- 
alyaae Notes by ALFRED NuTT. 1891. xxxviii, 292 pp. 
Ios. 6d. 


V. Popular Tales and Traditions. Collected in the 
Western Highlands by the late Rev. J. G. CAMPBELL of 
Tiree, with Portrait and Memoir of the Author, and 
pean by E. GRISET. 8vo. 1895. xx, 150 pp. 
55. 6d. 


WESTON y) ESSIE L.). Legends of the Wagner Drama. Studies 
in Mythology and Romance. Crown 8vo. 1893. viii, 380 pp. Cloth. 
6s. 

Contents: The Nibelungen Ring — Parsifal—Lohengrin—Tristan 
and Isolde—Tannhduser. 


-——— Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. Retold, with some 
abridgements, in prose. From the English alliterative romance. 
Minuscule 4to. Printed on hand-made paper. Cloth. x the Press. 


See also pp. 6, 16. 


WOLFRAM VON ESCHENBACH. Parzival. A Knightly Epic. 
For the first time translated into English verse from the original 
German by Jessie L. Weston. With Notes and Excursus. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo. 1894. xvi, 329 pp. Cloth. Each, nett 7s. 6d. 


® 
ZEITSCHRIFT fiir Celtische Philologie. Herausgegeben von 
Kuno Meyer und L. Ch. Stern. Issued in demy 8vo numbers of 
upwards of 180 pp. each, costing, nett, 6s. 
Vol. I and Vol. II, part 2, out August, 1898. 
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Welles Lettres, (Poetry, Casays, 


IncLupiInc REPRINTS OF RARE AND CURIOUS MONUMENTS 
or ENGLISH AND ForREIGN LITERATURE. 


AUCASSIN AND NICOLETE, done into English by A. Lane. 
16mo. 1896. Is. 
y*, 100 copies on Whatman paper. 55. nett. 


BOURDILLON (F.W.). Tote Vestoire de France. Being an 
edition of a hitherto inedited MS. (in Poitevin dialect) of the 13th 
century Saintonges chronicle, with a full collation of the vulgate 
text, introduction, notes, and appendix, dealing with the linguistic, 
historic, and legendary questions raised by the text. jith a 
prefatory introduction by M. Gaston Paris. Small 4to. 1897. 
224 pp. Buckram, top gilt. Nett ros. 6d. 


BOYESEN (H.H.) Essays on Scandinavian Literature. Crown 
8vo. 1895. 288 pp. Cloth. 5s. 
Contents: Bjérnson—Kielland—Jonas Lie—H. C. Andersen— 
Contemporary Danish Literature—Georg Brandes—Esaias 
Tegner. 


BROWN (R.). A Trilogy of the Life to Come, and other 
Poems. 12mo. 1887. 148 pp. Cloth, bevelled. 2s. 6d. 


Tellis and Kleobeia (and other Poems). 12mo. 1895. iv, 
126 pp. Cloth. 2s. 6d. 

BROWNELL (W.C.). French Traits. Crown 8vo. 1889. 400 pp. 
Cloth, uncut. 6s. 


Contents: The Social Instinct — Morality—Intelligence—Sense 
and Sentiment—Manners—Women—Democracy. 


French Art. Crown 8vo. 1892. 238 pp. Cloth. 6s. 


Contents: Classic Painting—Romantic Painting—Realistic Paint- 
ing—Classic Sculpture—Academic Sculpture. 


CERVANTES (Micuet De). El ingenioso Hidalgo Don Quixote 
de la Mancha. Primera edicion del texto restituido. Con Notas 
y una Introduccion por JAIME FITZMAURICE KELLY y JUAN ORMSBY. 
2vols. Royal 8vo. 1898. Sumptuously printed at the Constable 
Press on hand-made paper. MHalf-bound. Top gilt. £2 2s. nett. _ 
CHAPMAN (I. J.). Emerson and other Essays. Crown 8vo. 

1898. 247 pp. Cloth. 3s. 6d. 
Contents: Emerson—Whitman—A Study of Romeo—Michael 
Angelo’s Sonnets—The fourth canto of the Inferno—R. Brown- 

ing—R. L. Stevenson. 


COTTERELL (G.). Poems Old and New. 12mo. 1894. viii, 
227 pp. Buckram. Nett 5s. 
DANTE. A Question of the Land and Water. Translated into 


English for the first time by C.H. BRomBy. Crown 8vo. 1897. 
59 pp. Boards. Nett 2s. ° 


DEFOE (D.). The Compleat English Gentleman. Edited for 
the first time from the Writer’s Autograph by K. BUELBRING, Ph.D. 
$vo. 1890. xxxiv, 296 pp. Cloth. 12s. 


Of Royall Educacion. Edited for the first time trom the 
Writer's Autograph by K.D, BUELBRING. 8vo. 1895. xx, 70pp. 2s. 


& 
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‘DIXON (w. MacnEILE). The Poetry of ‘ 
other Essays. Jn the press. ry of George Meredith, and . 


DUTT (W. A.). George Borrow in East Anglia. Crown 8vo. 
1896. 80pp. Is. 


EMERSON (P. H.). On English Lagoons. [Illustrated by 18 
views. Demy 8vo. 1893. 295 pp. Fancy cloth. 7s. 6d. 


Or, small 4to, printed on hand-made pepe with 15 additional full- 
page plates, bound in half morocco. Nett £1 tos. 


The same. Cheap reissue in paper wrapper. 1896. Nett 39. 


Tales from Welsh Wales. C 8vo. 1804. 
Cloth. 3s. 6d. rown 8vo. 1894. 304 pp 


— The same. Cheap reissue in paper wrapper. 1896. 2s. 


Birds, Beasts and Fishes of the Norfolk Broadlands. Medium 
8vo. 1895. xii, 400 ap: With 18 full page illustrations, and 
numerous vignettes. Cloth. 12s. 6d. 


Marsh Leaves. With sixteen Photo-Etchings from Plates 
taken by the Author. Royal 8vo. 1895. vii, 175 pp. Ordinary 
edition (200 printed), in cloth, gilt top, nett 12s. 6d. 


Edition de luxe,on Dickinson hand-made paper, with Illustrations 
pulled on Japanese vellum. Morocco and buckram binding. (100 
printed.) Nett £1 4s. 

Caoba, the Guerilla Chief. A Real Romance of the Cuban © 
Rebellion. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 1897. viii, 344 pp. Cloth. 3s. 6d. 


See also p. 30. 


FINDLATER (M. W.). Sonnets and Songs. Square Crown 8vo. 
1895. 57 pp- Japanese leather cover. 2s. 6d. 


GLYN (THE Hon. Coratiz). The Idyll of the Star Flower. An 
Allegory of Life. Crown 8vo. 1895. 103 pp. Cloth, gilt top. 3s. 6d. 


GOETHE. Clavigo, a Tragedy. Translated by Members of the 
Manchester Goethe Society. Cr.8vo. 1897. 112pp. Cloth. 3s. 6d. 


GOETHE’S ‘FAUST.’ The so-called First Part (1770-1808) ; 
together with the scenes ‘Two Imps and Amor’; the variants of the 
Géchenhausen Transcript; and the complete Paralipomena of the 
Weimar Edition of 1887.. In English, with Introduction and Notes 
by R. McCrmtock. Demy 8vo. xxxviii-373 pp. cloth, nett 10s. 6d. 


GRAHAM (Jean Cartyie). The Child of the Bondwoman, 
~ and other Poems. 16mo. 1897. Buckram. Nett Is. 


GRANT (R.). The Art of Living. Illustrated by C. D. Gibson, B. 
West Clinedinst, and W. H. Hyde. Square Crown 8vo. 1895. 
353 pp. 134 illustrations. Fancy cloth cover. 7s. 6d. 

Contents: Income—The Dwelling—House-furnishing—Education 
—Occupation—The Use of Time—The Summer Problem— 
The Case of Man—The Case of Woman—The Conduct of 
Life. 


HAFIZ. Ghazels, from the Divan of Hafiz, done into English by 
Justin HuntLey McCartuy. 16mo. 152 pp. Bound. 7s. 6d. 
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HENDERSON (V. F.). A pares of Scottish Vernacular 
Literature. Crown 8vo. Jz the Press. ‘ 


HENLEY (Wii11am Ernest). Poems (comprising “A Book ot 
Verses” and “London Voluntaries ”, in one volume). Small demy 
8vo. 1898. With Photogravure of the author’s bust, by Rodin. 
Cloth. 6s. 


Views and Reviews. Essays in Appreciation: Literature. 2nd 
edition. 1892. 16mo. xii, 228 pp. Cloth, top gilt. Nett 5s. 


Lyra Heroica. A Book of Verse for boys, selected and arranged 
by W. E. H. Third edition. Cr. 8vo. 1891. xviii, 362 pp. Cloth. 3s. 6d. 


.— — The same. School edition. 18mo. 1892. Cloth. 28. 


See also TUDOR TRANSLATIONS, p. 15. 


HERZL (Tu.). A Jewish State. An attempt at a modern solution 
of the Jewish question. Translated into English by SyYLVIE 
pAvicpor. Demy 8vo. 1896. 102 pp. Nett ts. 


HOWELL (JAMEs). Epistolae Ho-Elianae. Familiar Letters, do- 
mestic and foreign, faithfully reprinted from the best editions, in old 
faced type, on broad-margined paper. With Notes and Introduction, 
by J. JAcoss. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 1892. pp. cii-374, 375-850. Sewed, 
41 nett; Buckram, top gilt, £1 4s. nett. 


The Letters separately. Buckram, top gilt. tos. 6d. 


HURLL (E.M.). The Madonna in Art. Fully illustrated after 
ihe masterpieces of all schools. Crown 8vo. 1898. Cloth, top 
gilt. 


THE IMPERIAL SOUVENIR. Consisting of Verse III of the 
National Anthem, metrically rendered into fifty of the principal 
languages eke throughout the British Empire. Devised and 
edited by H. A. Satmongé, Professor of Arabic at King’s College. 
With Emblematic Design by Sir W. B. Richmond, K.C.B., R.A. 
Oblong 4to. Cloth, 12s. 6¢., or Fancy Boards, 1s. 


JACOBS (J.). Litera Studies. GrorGE Eliot; MatrHew 
ARNOLD; BRowninc; NEwMAN; TENNYSON; STEVENSON; SEELEY. 
Essays and Reviews from the Atheneum. Second edition. 16mo. 
xxiv, 188 pp. Cloth. 1895. 39. 6d. 


Jewish Ideals. Demy 8vo. 1896. 280 pp. Cloth. Nett 6s. 


Contents: Jewish Ideals—The God of Israel—Mordecai— 
Browning's NN eee True Solution of the Jewish 
Question—Jehuda Halevi—Jewish Diffusion of Folk-tales— 
The London Jewry, 1290 (with maps)—Little St. Hugh ot 
Lincoln—Aaron, Son of the Devil—Jewish History: its Aims 
and Methods. 


See also pages 6, 17. 


JAMI. The Book of Joseph and Zuleikha, translated by A. 
Rocers. 8vo. 1892. xii, 252 pp. Cloth. Nett 15s. — 
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LANG (A). The Miracles of Madame Saint Katherine of 
Fierbois. Translated from the edition of the Abbé J. J. Bourassé, 
Tours, 1858, by ANDREW LaNc. With designed title-page, head- 
pieces, initials and_tailpieces, by SELWyn IMAGE. 1897. Square 
I2mo, 151 pages. Buckram. 7s. 6d. net. 


The same. Japanese vellum. Demy 8vo. Nett £1 1s. 


MACGREGOR (SurcEon-CoLoneEL, JoHN) Luineagan Luaineach. 
(Random Lyrics). Gaelic and English Poems. Crown 8vo. 1897. 
vill, 22 pages. Cloth. Nett, 3s. 6d. 


MAGNUS (Lapy). Jewish Portraits. Second Edition. 16mo. 
1897. 163 pp. Cloth, top gilt. 3s. 6d. 


MALORY (Sir Tuomas). The Morte Darthur. Verbatim reprint 
of Caxton’s original edition, with Introdtiction, Variants, Notes, 
Glossarial Index, and Study of the sources of Malory, by H. O. 
Sommer, Ph.D., and a Study of Malory by A. LancG. 3 vols. 4to. 
x, 861; viii, 230; xxvi, 338 pp. 1889-91. Nett £2 Ios. 

he same, 2 vols. Roxburghe, £3 nett; or in 3 vols. Roxburghe, 


-, 
£3 3*- nett. 
ol. I (Text) separately, in paper wrapper, 75. 6d. nett. 


MARIANNA ALCOFORADO (Sister). Letters of a Portu- 
guese Nun, translated by EDGAR PRESTAGE. 1898. 16mo. Sewed. Is. 


MEINHOLD (W.). The Amber Witch. Translated from the 
German by Lady Durr Gorpon, edited, with critical Introduction, 
by Jos. Jacoss, and illustrated by PHitip BURNE JONES. Crown 
8vo. xxxvili, 238 pp. 1894. Amber buckram. 7s. 6d. 


MITCHELL (A. J.) Gloria Victis, a Modern Romance. 
Crown 8vo, 1898. 269 pp. Cloth, top gilt. 3s. 6d. 


MOORE (Rev. E.). The Time-References in the Divina Com- 
media and their bearing on the assumed Date and Duration of the 
Vision. 12mo. 1887. 134 pp. 7 tables. Cloth. 250 copies printed. 
Nett 3s. 6d. 


NEWDIGATE-NEWDEGATE (Lavy). Gossip from a Muni- 
ment Room. Being Passages in the Lives of Anne and Mary 
Fitton. 1574-1618. With three Photogravures from the Gallery at 

bury, genealogical chart of the Fitton and Newdegate families, 
and appendices. Second Edition. Small 4to. 1898. vii, 180 pages. 
Gilt buckram, top gilt. Nett 7s. 6d. 


NIZAMI. The Loves of Laili and Majnun. Translated from the 
original Persian by JAMES ATKINSON. Edited by the Rev. J. A. 
ATKINSON. 16mo. 1894. xvi, 122 pp. Cloth. 3s. 6d. 


OMAR KHAYYAM. Rubaiyat. Prose translation by J. H. 
McCartuy. Out of print. 


— The same. Cheap re-issue. lu preparation. 


OSBORNE (Francis). Advice to a Son (1656). A new edition, 
with an Introduction and Notes by His Honour Judge Epwarp 
ABBOTT PaRRY. Crown 8vo.. 1896. xxxiv, 148 pp. Cloth. Nett 5s. 
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PAINTER’S PALACE OF PLEASURE. Elizabethan versions of 
Italian and French Novels of Boccaccio, Queen Margaret, Bandello, 
etc. With critical introduction and parallels to the 102 Stories of 
the Text, by JosepH Jacoss. 3 vols. Large 4to. 1890. pp. xcv, 
363, 428, 428. Nett £2 10s. Nearly out of print. 


PRE-TUDOR TEXTS. 


Masterpieces of early English Literature, critically edited, with modern 
English renderings, Introductions and Notes. Beautifully printed 
at the Constable Press on hand-made paper, in a limited edition. 


I. Pearl. An English Poem of the 14th Century, edited with a 
modern English rendering by I. GoLLaNcz. With frontispiece by 
Holman Hunt. 8vo. 1891. iii, 142 pp. Boards. Nett 145. 

II. Cynewulf’s Christ, an eighth century English epic, edited 
with a modern rendering by I. GOLLANCZ. $8vo, 1892. XxiV, 
216 pp. Bound. Nett 12s. 6d. 


III. Anglo-Saxon Lyric and_ Elegiac Poems, edited with 
modern English rendering by I. GoLLancz. Jz preparation. 


QUENTAL (ANTHERO DE). Sixty-four Sonnets. Englished b 
EpGaR PresTaGe. With critical Introduction and the Poet's 
Autobiography. 16mo. 1894. xvi, 134 pp. Portrait. Cloth. 
Nett 5s. 


RAWNSLEY (H. D.). Idyls and Lyrics of the Nile. Cr. 8vo. 
1894. Cloth. 3s. 6d. 


RHYS (Ernest). Welsh Ballads and other Poems. Crown 8vo. 
1898. x, 197. Boards. 3s. 6d. 


ROTHERHAM (Ancus). A New Quest. Demy 8vo. 1898. 
vill, 178 pp. Half parchment. 6s. 


SAYLE (CuHArRLEs). Musa Consolatrix. Poems. 12mo. 1893. 130 pp. 
Nett 3s. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. Edited, with notes and introduc- 
tion, by TH. TyLer, M.A. Square crown 8vo. 1890. xx, 316 pp. 
Portraits of William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, of his mother 
Mary, Countess of Pembroke, and of Mrs. Mary Fitton. Cloth. 12s. 


SHANFARA’S Lamiyyat ul’Arab. A pre-Islamic Arabian 
Qasida, translated into English verse for the first time by GEORGE 
HUGHES. Small 4to. 1896. 16 pp. Sewed. Nett 3s. 6d. 


THE TUDOR LIBRARY. 


A series of rare and curious works of the 16th century, sumptuously 
printed in large 8vo, on stout paper, with wide margins, at the 
Chiswick Press, in a limited issue. 


I. Giovanni Pico Della Mirandola: His Life by his nephew, 
GIOVANNI Francesco Pico. Translated from the Latin by Sir 
THomas More. 1527. Edited by J. M. Rice. 1890. Nett tos. 6d. 


Il. Daphnis and Chloe. Excellently describing the weight ot 
affection, etc., finished in a Pastorall, and therefore termed The 
Shepheards Holidaie. By ANGEL Day. 1587. Edited by JosEPH 
JAcoss. 1890. Nett ros. 6d. 
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THE TUDOR LIBRARY (continued). 


III. Poliphili Hypnerotomachia. The Strife of Loue in a 

_  Dreame. Reprinted from the rarissime original of 1592. With a 
selection of cuts from the Italian original of 1498. Edited by 
ANDREW LaNncG. 1890. Nett £1 1s. 


IV. Narcissus, a Twelfth Night Merriment, played by youths of 
the Parish at the College of St. John the Baptist, Oxford, A.D. 
_ 1602. Now first edited by MarGaret L. LExr, 1893. Nett 7s. 6d. 


V. Boethius’ Consolation of Philosophy. Translated from the 
Latin by GEORGE COLVILLE. 1556. ~ Edited, with an Introduction, 
by E. BELFortT Bax. 1897. xx, 138 pp. Nett 8s. 


VI. Gismond of Salerne in Loue. Facsimile reprint from the 
‘unique MS. in the British Museum. Edited by I. GoLLancz. Jz 
the press. , 


TUDOR TRANSLATIONS. 


A series of Masterpieces of English Prose, edited by W. E. HENLEY. 
Small 4to. Printed by Constable on laid paper. Bound in buckram. 


Vols. I-III. The Essays of Montaigne, by Joun FLorio, with an 
Introduction by G. SAINTSBURY. 1892-93. Out of print. 


Vol. IV. The Golden Ass of Apuleius, by WILL. ADLINGTON. 
With an Introduction by CHARLES WHIBLEY. 1894. 
Out of print. . 


Vol. V. The _euuopinn Historie of Heliodorus. Englished 
by TH. UNDERDOWNE. -With an Introduction by 
CHARLES WHIBLEY. 1895. Nett 12s. 


Vol. VI. Celestina, or the Tragicke Comedy of Calisto and 
Melibea. Englished from the Spanish of F. DE Rojas 
by J. MasBeE, 1631. With Introduction by J. F. KELLy, 
1894. xxvi, 287 pp. Nett 12s. 


Vols. VII-XII. The Lives of Plutarch. Englished by Sir THomas 
NortH. With Introduction by GEORGE WyNDHAM. 
Six vols. 1895. JVearly out of print. Nett £4 Ios. 


Vols. XIII-XVI. The History of Don Quixote of the Mancha. 
Translated from the Spanish of Miguel de Cervantes 
by THomAS SHELTON, Annis 1612, 1620. With Intro- 
ductions by JAMES FITZMAURICE KELLy. 4 vols. 1896. 
Nett £2 8s. 

Vols. XVII, XVIII. The History of Comines. Englished by 
THomAS DaneETT, anno 1596. With an Introduction by 
CHARLES WHIBLEY. 2 Vols. 1897. Nett £1 4s. 


Vols. XIX, XX. Certain Tragical Discourses of Bandello. 
Translated into English by GEFFRAIE FENTON, anno 
1567. With an introduction by R, L. DoucLas, 2 vols. 
1898. Nett £1 4s. 

Vol. XXI. Suetonius. Livesof the Twelve Cesars. Translated 

; by PxHiteMon HoLianp. With an introduction by’ 
CHARLES WHIBLEY. Jy the Press. 


Among other works in preparation in this series are Berners 
Froissart; Hoby's Courter, etc. 
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VAN DYKE (H.). Little Rivers. Essays in profitable idleness. 
Square Crown 8vo. 1895. 291 pp. 31 illustrations. Fancy cloth. 
7s. 6d. 

y*» Angling Sketches in New and Old England, Canada, Scot-' 
land, Norway, and the Tyrol. 


WAGNER (RicHarp). Tristan and Isolde. Translated by A, 
ForMAN. Crown 8vo. 1897. 73.pp. Cloth. Nett 2s. 6d. 


WALL (ArnoLp). At the Cross Roads, and other Poems. Crown 
8vo. 1894. 64 pp. Cloth. 2s. 6d. 


WATTERS (T.). Stories of hb bee oF Life in Modern China, 
told by Chinese and done into English. Crown 8vo. 1896. Xii, 
226 pp. Cloth. 39. 6d. ; 


WAY (ARTHUR) and FREDERIC SPENCER. The Song of 
Roland. A Summary for the use of English Readers, with Verse 
Renderings of Typical Passages. Crown 8vo. 1895. 64 pp. Stiff 
wrapper. Is. 


WESTON (Jessie L.). The Rose Tree of Hildesheim and other 
Poems. Crown 8vo. 1896. iv, 74 pp. Buckram, gilt top. 2s. 6d. 


—— Lohengrin. Fifty Years After. Told by one of the Folk. 
Crown 8vo. 1895. 25 pp. Sewed. 6d. 
See also Wolfram von Eschenbach (p. 9), Legends of the 
Wagner Drama (p. 9), and Legend of Sir Gawain (p. 6). 


WOODS (J. C.). In Foreign Byeways. A Rhapsody of Travel 
. (Brussels, Treves, The Eifel, The Moselle, The Rhine). 16mo. 1887. 
g1 pp. Cloth, bevelled. 2s. 


WORDSWORTH AND COLERIDGE. Lyrical Ballads. Re- 
pe from the first edition of 1798. Edited by E>warp DowDEn, 
L.D. 16mo. xxvi, 228 pp. 1891. Cloth. 6s. 


WORDSWORTH (W.). Poems in Two Volumes. Reprinted 
from the original edition of 1807. Edited with a Note on the 
Wordsworthian Sonnet, by TH. HuTcHINson. 1897. 2 vols. 
12mo. xxxlx, 226. vill, 233. Half buckram. Nett 7s. 6d. 


WRIGHT (Henrietta). American Men of Letters. 1660-1860. 
Crown 8vo. 1897. 247pp. Cloth. 39. 6d. 


—— American Men of Letters. 1860-1895. Crown 8vo. 252 pp. 
Cloth. 3s. 6d. 


Children’s and Gift Wooks. 


ARNDT (E. M.). Fairy Tales from the Isle of Riigen (1817). 
Selected and translated by Anna Dapis. With four of the original 
illustrations, portrait of E. M. Arnpr, and map of Rigen. Square 
I2mo. 1896. xiv, 236 pp. Cloth. 39s. 6d. 


ASBJORNSEN (P. C.). Fairy Tales from the Far North. 
Translated from the Norwegian by H. L. Brarxstap. With 
ninety-five illustrations by E. WERENSKIOLD, T. KITTELSEN, and 
O. SINDING. Small 4to. 1897. viii, 302 pp. Fancy cloth, 6s. 
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CLARK (Kate McCosn). Maori Tales and Legends, collected 
and retold. With Introduction and Notes. Square Crown 8vo. xii, 
186 pp. 18 Illustrations by R. ATKINSON. Cloth. 6s. 


ELLIS (F.S.). The History of Reynard the Fox, his Friends 

. and his Enemies, his Crimes, Hairbreadth Escapes, and Final 
Triumph. A metrical version of the Old English translation, with 
glossarial notes in verse. With Devices by Walter Crane. Small 
4to. 1897. xii,297 pp. Buckram. 6s. 


FFOULKES (Cu. F.). Noel, a book of Carols for Christmastide, 
written and designed by Cu. F. FrouLKes, with Music by H. A. V. 
som. Twelve full-page designs with accompanying text, and 
music for voice and piano. Imp. 4to. 1894. Cloth. 5S. 
GOMME (Atice B.). English Singing Games. A collection of the 
best traditional children’s singing games with their traditional music 
harmonised, and directions for playing. Each game, text and music, 
1s written out and set within a decorative border by WINIFRED 
SMITH, who has also designed full-page illustrations to each game, 
and initials and decorative border to the playing directions. Small 
4to, a teed designed cloth cover. Series I and II, comprising 
each eight games. 1894. Each 3s. 6d. 


JACOBS (J.)and J.D. BATTEN. Fairy Tales of the British 
Empire, issued in two forms (2) Complete Editions, with Intro- 
ductions, Notes, Parallels, References, etc., and (4), cheap re-issue 
without the Introductions, Notes, etc. Cloth. 


English Fairy Tales. 1892. Complete edition. xvi, 255 pp. 
9 full-page plates, and numerous illustrations in the text. 6s. 
The same. Children’s edition. viii,227 pp. 7 full-page plates, 
and numerous illustrations in text. 3s. 6d. 
More English Fairy Tales. 1893. Complete edition. xvi, 
243 pp. 8 full-page and numerous illustrations in text. 6s. 
The same. Children’s edition. viii, 214 pp. 7 full-page plates, 
and numerous illustrations in text. 39. 6d. 
Celtic Fairy Tales. 1891. Complete edition. xvi, 274 pp. 8 
full-page plates, numerous illustrations in text. 6s. 
The same. Children’s edition. viii,236 pp. 7 full-page plates, 
and numerous illustrations in text. 3s. 6d. 
More Celtic Fairy Tales. 1894. Complete edition. xvi, 
234 pp. 8 full-page plates, numerous illustrations in text. 6s. 
The same. Children’sedition. viii, 217 pp. 7 full page plates, 
and numerous illustrations in text. 3s. 6d. 
Indian Fairy Tales. 1892. Complete edition. xvi, 255 pp. 
9 full-page plates, and numerous illustrations in text. 6s. 
—— The Book of Wonder Voyages. Edited by JosePH Jacops 
illustrated by J. D. BATTEN. Small 4to. 1896. xii, 224 pp. 
Photogravure frontispiece, 6 full-page plates, 18 illustrations 
in text. Cloth. 6s. 
x*, Contents: The Argonauts—The Voyage of Maelduin—- 
Hasan of Bassorah—The Journeyings of Thorkill 
and of Eric the Far-travelled—Notes. 


LEIGHTON (Mrs.). MedizevalLegends. Being a gift book tothe 
children of England of Old World Tales from France and Germany, 
(Melusina; Aesop; The Seven Swabians; Fleur and Blanchefleur ; 
Duke Ernest.) 8vo. 1895. viii, 275 pp. Cloth. 39s. 6d. 


See also page 7. 
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MACDONALD (Rev. J. Mippietron). The Baba Log. A tale of 
Child Life in India. ith illustrations. Square crown 8vo. 1896. 
109 pp. Cloth. 49. 6d. 


OBER (F. A.) Under the Cuban Flag: or the Cacique’s 
Treasure. A tale of the Cuban insurrection. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 18098. Jz the Press. 


PARKER (Mrs. K. L.). Australian Legendary Tales. Folk-Lore 
of the Noongahburrahs, as told to the Piccaninnies. With Intro- 
duction by ANDREW LANG, illustrations by a native artist, glossary, 
and a specimen of the native text. Square crown 8vo. 1896. xvi, 
132 pp. Cloth. 3s. 62. 


— — More Australian Legendary Tales. Square crown $vo. 
1898. Jn the press. 


PARRY (Epwarp Aszott). Katawampus. Its Treatment and 
Cure. Illustrated by ARCHIE MacGREGOR. Second edition. Square 
8vo. 1895. iv, 96pp. Cloth. Illustrated cover. 3s. 6d. 

——— Butter Scotia, or a Cheap Trip to Fairyland. [Illustrated 
by ARCHIE MAcGREGOR. Square 8vo. vi, 170 pp. Cloth. Illus- 
trated cover. 6s. 

Katawampus Kanticles. Music by J. F. Bripce, Mus. Doc. 

4to. 1896. Cover designed by ARCHIE MACGREGOR. IS. 


The First Book of Krab. Christmas stories for young and 
old. With Illustrations by ARCHIE MACGREGOR. Square 8vo. 
1897. viii, 132 pp. Cloth. Illustrated cover. 3s. 6d. 


RADFORD (Do.iir). Songs for Somebody. Pictured in colours 
and monochrome by GERTRUDE BRADLEY. Demy 8vo. 1893. 
Boards. 38. 6a. 


Good ee With Designs by Louis Davis. Square Crown 
8vo. 1895. Printed on cartridge paper and bound in boards and 
cloth back. 2s. 6d. 


ROUSE (W.H. D.). The Giant Crab, and other Tales from Old 
India. Illustrated by W. Ropinson. Square 8vo. 1897. x, 121 pp. 
Cloth. Illustrated cover. 3». 6d. 


SMITH (Winirrep). Nursery Songs and Rhymes of England, 
pictured in Back and White. 1895. 88 pp. Small 4to, Printed on 
the finest Dutch hand-made paper. Red and Black title. Cloth 
covers. 35. 6d. 


STEELE (R.) The Story of Alexander (retold from the Mediaeval 
Alexander Romances). With Illustrations by FRep. Mason. 


Small 4to. 1894, xii, 225 pp. Printed on hand-made paper. De- 
signed cloth cover. 7s. 6d. : 


SQUIRE (Cu.). The World Wonderful. With illustrations by 
ARCHIE MacGREGOR. Small 4to. 1898. J the Press. 
x* Companion volume to the Book of Wonder Voyages. 


WILDE (Oscar). The Happy Prince and other Tales. Illustra- 
tions by WALTER CRANE and JacomB Hoop. 2nd edition. Small 
4to. 1890. 116 pp. 39. 6d, 
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Theology and Semitic MBGilology. 


ADAMS, (Rev. H.C.). The Greek Text of the Four Gospels, 
with Prolegomena, Notes and References. 8vo. Cloth. 59. 
St. MATTHEW. 5th edition. 1886. 2s. 6d, 
St. Mark. 3rd edition. 1874. 1s. 
St. LUKE. 3rd edition. 1870. 1s. 
ST. JOHN. 2nd edition. 1873. Is. 


ADDIS (Rev. W. E.). The Documents of the Hexateuch trans- 
lated and arranged in chronological order, with Introduction and 
Notes. 2 Vols. Demy 8vo. Cloth. Each tos. 6d. 

Vol. I. The oldest book of Hebrew History. 1892. xciv. 236 pp 
Vol. II. The Deuteronomical Writers and the Priestly Docu- 
ments. 1898. x. 498 pp. 


ADLER (Rev. M.). An Elementary Hebrew Grammar for the 
use of Schools. Cloth. 1s. 


AMRAM (Davin WERNER). The Jewish Law of Divorce 
according to Bible and Talmud, with some reference to its develop- 
ment in post-Talmudic Times. 8vo. 1879. Cloth. 6s. 


ANSELMUS (S.). Cur Deus Homo? 12mo. 1895. Sewed. 1s. 6d. 


; ae Eadmeri vita S. Anselmi. 12mo. 1886. Sewed. 
2s. 6d. 


ATHANASIUS (S.) on the Incarnation. Edited for the use of 

Students by the Rev. A. ROBERTSON. 2nd ed. 8vo. 1893. Cloth. 35. 
The same, Translated by the Rev. A. ROBERTSON. 2nd ed. 8vo. 

1891. Cloth. 2s. 6d. 

AUGUSTINUS (S.) De Civitate Dei Libri xxii, 2vols. 12mo. 
1877. Sewed. 6s. 

Confessiones. 18mo. 1886. xxi, 288 pp. Sewed. 2s. 

De Doctrina Christiana. 18mo. 1883. xxxiv, 252 pp. 

Sewed. 2s. 

Tractatus exxivin Johannis Evangelium. 2 vols. 18mo. 

1884. 59. 

Three Anti-Pelagian Treatises, viz.: De Spiritu et Litera, 

De Natura et Gratia, and De Gestis Pelagii, translated with 

Analyses by the Rev. F. H. Woops and the Rev. J. O. JoHNsTon. 

Cr. 8vo. 1887. xxvii, 242 pp. Cloth, bevelled. 4s. 6d. 


BARNSTEIN (Henry, Ph.D.). The Targum of Onkelos to 
Genesis. A critical enquiry into the value of the text exhibited by 
Yemen MSS. compared with that of the European Recension, 
together with specimen chapters of the Oriental text. 8vo. 1896. 
vill, 100 pp. Sewed. Nett 3s. 6d. 


THE BABYLONIAN AND ORIENTAL RECORD. 


A Magazine of the Antiquities of the East. Edited by Professor 
TERRIEN DE LACOUPERIE. Vols. I-VIII. Large 8vo. 1887-1896. 
Cloth. Each vol. 14s. 6d. 
Yearly Subscription (12 months), post free, 12s.6d. Each No., 1s. 6d, 
# * o 
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EDITIONS OF THE WHOLE OR PARTS OF 
THE BIBLE. 
THE SACRED BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. A 


critical polychrome edition of the Hebrew Text, with Notes. 
Edited by Prof. Paut Haupt. 4to. Beautifully printed in colours. 
Already issued (January 1898) : Nett price. 


DANIEL, edited by A. KAMPHAUSEN. 1896. PP as 

GENESIS, edited by C. J. BALL. 1896. 7s. 6a. 

. Ezra and NEHEMIAH, edited by C. GUTHE. 1898. 

(). Isaran, edited by Canon T. K. CHEYNE. 1898. 

The Same Edition: English Translation, with accompanying critical 
and exegetical notes, and numerous Illustrations from the Monu- 
ments, etc. Beautifully printed in colours. Already issued 
(Easter, 1898). 

UDGES, edited by G. F. Moore. 

SAIAH, edited by T. K. CHEYNE. 

PSALMS, edited by WELLHAUSEN. 


Full Prospectus on application. 
BIBLIA SACRA HEBRAICA ad editiones E. vAN DER HooGHT 
recensuit AuG. HAHN. 8vo. Sewed. 8s. 


The same. Ad editiones E. vAN DER HooGHT curavit C. G. G. 
THEILE. 8vo. 1883. 8s. 6d. 


-——— The same. A new edition, by S. Barr and F. DELITzscn, 
giving the Masoretic Text and critical notes. 


(17). hee edited by C. SIEGFRIED. 1893. 38. 6d. 
(3). Leviricus, edited by Canon S. R. DRIVER. 1894. 2s. 6d. 
(8). SAMUEL, edited by K. BuppE. 1894. 6s. 6d. 
(11). JEREMIAH, edited by C. H. CoRNILL. 1895. 58. 
(6). JosHua, edited by W. H. BENNETT. 1895. 35. 
(14). -PSALMs, edited by |. WELLHAUSEN. 1895. 65. 
(20). CHRONICLES, edited by R. KitTEL. 1895. 6s. 
(18). 
) 
) 


Genesis, 1s. 6d. Song of Songs. Ruth. Lamen- 
Isaiah, 1s. 6d. tations. Ecclesiastes. Esther, 
feb, 1s, 6d. ‘ 1s. 6d. 

inor Prophets, 1s. 6d. Chronicles, 2s. 
Psalms, 2s. oshua and Judges, 1s. 6d. 
Proverbs, ts. 6d. eremiah, 2s. 
Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, 2s. Samuel, 2s. 
Ezekiel, 1s. 6d. Kings, 2s. 


THE ppt BR SELES in Hebrew, unpointed. 12mo. 1875. Bound. 
2S. . ¢ 


GENESIS in Hebrew, unpointed, edited by F. MUEHLAU and AEM. 
KautTzscH. 8vo. 1893. v,77 pp. Sewed. 2s. 6d. 


GENESIS in Hebrew, with interlinear English translation, grammatical 
oe naa notes by L., R. L. and L. H. TaFEL. 8vo. 1873. Cloth. 
IOS.) 58. 


BIBLIA SACRA LATINA VULGATAE EDITIONIS. Cr. 8vo. 
XXvill, 1376 pp. Sewed. 6s. 


See also TESTAMENT. 
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BLOCH (P.). Heinrich Graetz. A memoir, with portrait of Graetz. 
Demy 8vo. 1898. iv, 86 pp. Sewed. 2s. 6d. nett. 


BRUDER (H.C.). Concordantiz omnium Vocum Novi Test. 
Greeci. Editio IV lectionibus Tregellesii atque Westcotti et 
Hortii locupletata. 4to. 1888. iii, 886 pp. Sewed. £1 tos. 


BUDGE (E. A. W.). Oriental Texts. I: The Miracles and 
Martyrdom of St. George of Cappadocia. Coptic and English. 
Demy 8vo. 1889. xliv, 331 pp. Cloth. £1 15. 


BUND (J. Witis)._ The Celtic Church in Wales. Demy 8vo. 
1897. 533 pp. Cloth. Nett 12s. 6d. 


Contents: Characteristics of the Celtic Church—The Tribal 
System—The Christian Settlement—Monasteries—Bishops— 
The Clergy—Churches—Endowments—Saints—The Conflict. 


CONCILIT TRIDENTINI CANONES ET DECRETA. 12mo. 
1887. 374 pp. Sewed. 2s. 


CATECHISMUS AD PAROCHOS. 12mo. 1884. 500 pp. 
Sewed. 35. 


COPTIC LITURGY. The Order of Baptism and the Order of 
Matrimony, translated from the MSS. by B. T. A. Everts. 16mo. 
1888. 61 pp. Hand-made paper. Sewed. 1s. 


CORANUS ARABICE. Recensuit indicesque triginta Sectionum et 
Suratarum addidit G. FLUEGEL. 4to. 1881. Boards. £1 4s. 


COWPER (8B. H.) The Apocryphal Gospels, and other Docu- 
ments relating to the History of Christ, translated from the 
originals; with Notes, Scriptural References and Prolegomena. 
Sixth edition. Crown 8vo. 1897. cexill, 410 pp. Cloth. 59. 


CRUM (W: E.). Coptic MSS. from the Fayyum, edited with Com- 
mentaries and Indices. 4to. 1893. vill,92pp. 4 Collotype plates. 
Nett 7s. 6d. 


DAVIS (A.). The Hebrew Accents of the Twenty-one Books 
of the Bible. Crown 8vo. 1892. viii, 70 pp. Cloth. 3s. 6d. 


DAVIS (Joun D.). Genesis and Semitic Tradition. 8vo. 1895. 
‘y, 150 pp. Illustrated. Cloth. 4s. 6d. 


DIDACHE. The Didache, or Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles, restored_to its original state from various sources. 
With Introduction, Translation, and Notes, by C. H. Hooter. Demy 
8vo. 1894. 90 pp. Nett 2s. 6d. 


 HADMERI VITA ST. ANSELMI. 12mo. 1886. Sewed. 15. 6d. 


FISKE (A. K.). The Jewish Scriptures in the Light of their 
Origin and History. Crown 8vo. 1896. xiv, 390 pp. Cloth. 5s. 


RIPP (E. J.). The Composition of the Book of Genesis. With 
7 enlish Ret and Analysis. 12mo. 1892. 198pp. Cloth. 4s. 


STER (Rev. Dr. M.). The Sword of Moses. An ancient book 

Sees Mavis from an unique (Hebrew) Manuscript. With Introduction, 
Translation, an Index of Mystical Names, and a facsimile. 8vo, 
1896. lii, 35 pp. Sewed. Nett 49. 6d. 
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GESENTIUS (F. H. W.). Novus Thesaurus philologicus criticus 
linguee Hebraoe et Chaldeesee Veteris Test. Acc. indices, et 
additamenta, autore AEM. ROEDIGER. 3 vols. 4to. 1829-58. 41 135.; 
or bound in 1 vol., Half morocco, £2 8s. 


GRAETZ (H.). History of the Jews from the earliest times to 
the present day, specially revised for the English edition by the 
Author. Edited and in part translated by BELLA Léwy. 5 vols. 
8vo. With portrait. 1891-92. Cloth. Nett £2 1os. 


GREEK SERVICE BOOK. The Divine Liturgies of our 
Fathers among the Saints, aes Chrysostom and Basil the 
Great, with that of the Presanctified, preceded by the Hesperinos 
andthe Orthros. Greek text, with accompanying English translation 
by J. N. W. B. RoBerTSoN. 16mo. 1894. viii, 579 pp. Cloth, red 
edges. Nett 12s. , 


GREENBURG (W. H., Ph.D.). The Haggadah according to 
the Rite of Yemen, together with the Arabic-Hebrew Com- 
mentary. Published for the first time from MSS. of Yemen, with 
an Introduction, Translation, and Critical and Philological Notes. 
8vo. 1896. lv, 80pp. Sewed. Nett 4s. 6d. 


HARPER (W. R.). Elements of Hebrew Syntax, by inductive 
method. 8vo. 1890. 177 pp. Cloth. 7s. 6d. 


——— Elements of Hebrew. 8vo. 1890. 200 pp. Cloth. 7s. 6d. 


Introductory Hebrew Method and Manual. Sixth edition. 
Crown 8vo. 1890. 176,93 pp. Cloth. 6s. 


-and WEIDNER (R. J.). An Introductory New Testament 
Greek Method. (Text and Vocabulary of the Gospel of John, 
List of Words and Elements of N.T. Greek Grammar.) Crown 8vo. 
1890. xx, 520pp. Cloth. 7s. 6d. 


HOSKTER (H. C.). A full Account and Collation of the Greek 
Cursive Codex Evang. 604. With 1o Appendices. Roy. 8vo. 
1891. 280 pp. 2 Facsimile plates. Buckram. Nett £1 1s. ; 


HURTER’S Collectio Opusculorum selectorum SS. Patrum, 
for College Use. 16mo. A series of the most important treatises of 
SS. Augustine, Ambrose, Cyril, Thomas Aquinas, Tertullian, etc. ~ 
adapted for Colleges and Classrooms. A detailed List sent on 
application. 


JACOBS (JosepH). Studies in Biblical Archeology. Crown 8vo. 
1894. 172 pp. Cloth. 35. 6d. 
Contents: Receft Research in Biblical Archeology and Com- 
parative Religion—Junior Right in Genesis—Totem Clans in 
a rae Testament—The Nethenim—The Indian Origin of 
roverbs. 


JOSEPHI OPERA OMNIA, grece et latine, ad editionem Haver- 
campii curavit F. OBERTHUR. 3 vols. 8vo. 1782-85. Stout paper 
Sewed. Published at £1 16s. Reduced to 7s. 62. 


JOSEPH (Rev. Morris). The Ideal in Judaism. Sermons. 16mo. 
1893. Xil, 207 pp. Cloth. 5s. 
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KEMPIS (Tu. a). De Imitatione Christi. A charming pocket 


edition in 32mo. Printed within red borders. Sewed, 2s.; or limp 
roan, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


LAW (T.G.). An Historical Sketch of the Conflicts between 
Jesuits and Seculars in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
With a reprint of Curist. BacsHaw’s “True Relation of the 
Faction begun at Wisbech”, and illustrative documents. Demy 8vo. 
1890. cliii, 172 pp. Cloth. 15s. 

LEOPOLD (E.F.). Lexicon hebraicum et chaldaicum in Vetus 
Testamentum. 16mo. 1889. Roan. 4s. 


LUTHER (Dr. M.). Geistliche Lieder. Edited by the Rev. Dr. 
TIARKS. 8vo. 1845. xix, 88 pp. Cloth. 1s. 6d. 


MACDONALD (Rev. J. M.). Massilia-Carthago. Sacrifice 
Tablets of the Worship of Baal. Reproduced in facsimile. Edited, 
translated, and compared with the Levitical Code. Crown 8vo. 
1897.. Cloth. Nett 3s. 6d. 


MALAN (Rev. S. C.). Original Documents of the Coptic 
Chureh. 6parts. 12mo. 1872-75. Sewed. Nett 18s. 
1. THE Divine Liturey oF St. MARK THE EVANGELIST. 1872. 
63 pp. Not separately. 
THE CatexDan OF THE COPTIC CHURCH. 1873. iv, 99 pp. 
2s. 64. 
3. ASuHorT History OF THE COPTS AND OF THEIR CHURCH. 
1873. iv, 115 pp. Not separately. 
THE HOLY GOSPEL AND VERSICLES OF SUNDAYS AND FEAST 
Days, as used in the Coptic Church. 1874. vii, 82 pp. 2s. 
5,6. THE Divine EUCHOLOGION AND THE DivinE LITURGY OF 
ST. GREGORY THE THEOLOGIAN. 1875. vii, 90 pp. 38. 


MARGOLIOUTH (G.). The Liturgy of the Nile. The Pales- 
tinian Syriac text. Edited from a unique MS. in the British 
Museum. With a translation, introduction, vocabulary, and two 
_photolithographic plates. 8vo. 1896. Nett 5s. 


MISSALE ROMANUM. 12mo. 1889. With English Offices. Red 
and Black. Sewed. 6s. 


PALMER (Rev. A. SMyTHE). Studies on Biblical Subjects. 
No. I: Babylonian Influence on the Bible and Popular Beliefs: 
Tihom and Tiamat, Hades and Satan. A Comparative Study of 
Genesis i, 2. Crown 8vo. 1897. 111 pp. with Illustrations. Cloth, 
uncut. 35. 6d. 


No. II: Beth-el. lx Preparation. 


PATRUM APOSTOLICORUM OPERA, ediderunt O. de Geb- 
hardt, A. Harnack, Th. Zahn. Editio minor. Crown 8vo. 1893. 
219 pp. Cloth. 4s. 6d. Sewed, 3s. 6d. 


RECORDS OF THE ENGLISH CATHOLICS UNDER THE 
PENAL LAWS. Chiefly from the Archives of the See of West- 
minster. Edited by: Fathers of the Congregation of the London 
Oratory, with an historical introduction by Rev. T. F. Knox, D.D. 

to. Cloth. 
I. The first and second Diaries of the College, Douay. With un- 
ublished Documents. 1878. cviii, 447 pp. Out of print. 
Nett £2 Ios. 
Il. The Letters and Memorials of William Cardinal Allen. 1532-94. 
1882. cxxii, 480 pp. Nett £1 Ios. 
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ST. CLAIR (G.). Creation Records discovered in Egypt 
(studies in the Book of the Dead). Demy 8vo, 1898. vi, 492 pp. 
Cloth. tos. 6d. 


SCHMOLLER (O.). Concordantize Novi Testamenti Greeci, in 
angustum deducte. 18mo. 1882. iv, 548 pp. Cloth. 5s. 


SPINOZA (B. DE). Opera quae supersunt omnia, ex editionibus 
principibus denuo edidit et preefatus est C. H. BRuDER. Editio 
stereotypa. 3 vols. 16mo. Sewed. 8s. 


TATTAM (Rev. H.). A Compendious Grammar of the 
Egyptian Language, as contained in the Coptic, Sahidic, and 
Bashmuric Dialects; together with Alphabets and Numerals in the 
Hieroglyphic and Enchorial Characters. Second editon. 1863. 
xxiv. 127 pp. 6plates. Cloth. Nett 4s. ; 


TESTAMENTUM VETUS GREECE, juxta Septwaginta interpretes, 
edidit C. DE TIscHENDORF. Editio sexta. ee ee recognovit, 
collationem Codd. Vaticani et Sinaitici adjecit E. NESTLE. 2 vols. 
8vo. 1887. 81, 682 et 616, 203 pp. Sewed. 18s. 


——edidit L. van Ess. 8vo. 1887. 24, 1027 pp. Sewed. 
9s. 62. 


TESTAMENTUM NOVUM GRZCE, rec. C. Tischendorf. Edztzo 
critica minor. 2vols.inone. 12mo. 1877. 1056 pp. Cloth. 13s. 


Recensionis Tischendorfiane ultimee textum cum Tregellesiano 
et Westcottio-Hortiano contulit et brevi annotatione critica ad- 
ditisque locis parallelis illustravit O. de GEBHARDT. 8vo. 1891. 
xii, 492 pp. Sewed- 3s. 6d. 

Supplement to the preceding, containing Codicis Cantabrigiensis 
Collatio, Evangeliorum deperditorum fragmenta, Dicta Salvatoris 
agrapha, alia. 8vo. 1896. 96 pp. Is. 

——— Greece et Latine. Textus latinus ex Vulgata Versione Sixti 
V. jussu recognita repetitus. 18mo. 1884. 983 pp. Sewed. 39. 6d. 


— Latine, Vulgatee Editionis. 32mo. 535 pp. Boards. ts. 6d. 


THOM AQUINATIS (S. Summa theologica, Nicoxat, 
SiLvu, BitLuart et C. J. DR1I0oux notis ornata. 8vols. 8vo. 1880. 
Sewed. £1 8s. 


TISCHENDOREF (C. bE). Synopsis Evangelica. Editio sexta. 
8vo. 1891. Sewed. 55. 


—— Editio altera Romana noviter accuratinune recognita. 6 vols. 
8vo. 1894. Nettf1 1s. 


WATTS (Rev. G. E). The Penitent Pilgrim. A Manual of 
Prayer and Practice. Re-edited and abridged from the edition 


of 1641. 16mo. 139 pp. Sewed, 6d. nett; limp morocco, edges 
gilt, 2s. 6d. 


——— Letters from Heaven, A Communication from a Star. 16mo. 
96 pp. Sewed, 6d. nett ; limp morocco, edges gilt, 2s. 6d. 


WILKE (C. G.). Clavis Novi Testamenti philologica. Editio 
tertia. Emendavit G. L. W. Grimm. Royal 8vo. 1888. xiv, 
474 pp. Sewed. 14s. 
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WILLIAMS (Rev. H.). Some Aspects of the Christian Church 
2 Se during the Fifth and Sixth Centuries. 8vo. 1895. 78 pp- 
ewed. Is. ; 


WRIGHT (W.). An Arabic Reading Book. PartI. The texts. 
8vo. 1870. xxiv, 208 pp. Cloth. Nett 3s. 6d. 


Contents: Stories of Arab Warriors—Historical Extracts relating 
to Mohammed—Biographical Extracts—Geographical Ex- 
eo Extracts—Extracts from the Koran— 

‘oems. 


Contributions to the Apocryphal Literature of the 
New Testament, collected and edited from Syriac manuscripts in 
the British Museum, with an English translation and notes. 8vo. 
1865. xvi, 66 pp. Cloth. Nett 4s. 


Contents: The Protoevangelium Jacobi—The Gospel of Thomas 
—The Letters of Herod and Pilate—The History, Transitus, 
and Obsequies of the Virgin Mary. 


Classical and General Philology. 


THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. Edited by G. E. Marinpm, assisted 
by Cecit SmitrH of the British Museum, W. “GarDNER HALE 
© hicaizo), T. D. SEymour (Yale), and J. H. Wricut (Harvard). 
Nine numbers yearly, each 48 pages. Roy. 8vo. Double columns. 
Vols. I-XI, 1887-1897. Cloth. I, II, each 12s. III—-XI, each 15s. 6d. 


Subscription price for the 9 numbers, post free, 138.6d. Single 
WVos., 1s. 6d. (No. I. 35.) 


x’, New subscribers can purchase sets of the back volumes at a 
reduced price to be learnt on application to the publisher. 


ALLEN (T. W.). Notes on Greek Manuscripts in Italian Libraries. 
1zmo. 1890. xii,6z2pp. Cloth. Nett, 3s. 6d. 


THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. The Love Epigrams, or Book V 
of the Palatine Anthology. Edited and partly rendered into 
English Verse by W. R. PATON. 16mo. 200pp. 1898. Cloth, un- 

* eut.. 38; 67. , 


ARISTOTELES, IMMANUEL BEKKER’s Text editions. 8vo. Sewed. 


EruicA NICOMACHEA, quartum edita. 1881. 220pp. 2s. 6d. 
RESPUBLICA, iterum edita. 1878. 265 pp. 39. 
RHETORICA ET POETICA, tertium edita. 1873. 206 pp. 2s. 6d. 


~ BOETHIUS (Manl. Ser.) De Consolatione Philosophie libri V. 
Ed. OBBARIUS. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


«i For a 6th Century English Translation see p. 15. 


BROOKS (F.). Greek Lyric Poets, selected and translated by 
F.B. 18mo. 1896. viii, 201 pp. Cloth. 35. 6d. 


BRUGMANN (K.). Elements of Comparative Grammar of the 
Indo-Germanic Languages. Aconcise exposition of the history 
of Sanskrit, Old Iranian (Avestic and Old _ Persian), Old Armenian, 
Old Greek, Latin, Umbrian ,Samnitic, Old Irish, Gothic, Old High- 
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BRUGMANN (continued)— 
German, Lithuanian and Old Bulgarian. Translated by J. WRIGHT, 
R. S. Conway, and W. H. D. Rouse. 8vo. 1888-96. Cloth. 
Vol. I. InrropuUCTION and PHRENOLOGY. xx, 562 pp. 18s. 
Vol. II]. MorpHo.ocy. Part I. (Stem-formation and Inflection). 
xviii, 496 pp. 16s. 
Vol. III. ORPHOLOGY. Part II. Numerals, Inflexion of Nouns 
and Pronouns. 12s. 6d. 
Vol. IV. MorpuHotocy. Part Ili. Verbs. xx, 612 pp. £1. 
Vol. V. Indices to the 4 volumes. ix, 250 pp. 8s. 6d. 


CICERONIS De finibus bonorum et malorum libri quinque. 
J. N. Mapvieius recensuit et enarravit. Ed. III. 8vo. 1876. Ixv, 
869 pp. Sewed. £1 6s. 6d. 


Tusculanarum disputationum libri quinque. Recognovit 
et explanavit R. KOUHNER. Ed. quinta. 8vo. 1874. xxiv, 568 pp. 
Sewed. 9s. 6d. 


COBET (C. G.). Varies lectiones. Observationes critics in 
or DEOEes greecos. Editio secunda. 8vo. 1873. xxv, 681 pp. 
ewed. 16s. 


CORPUS JURIS CIVILIS, rec. P. KRUEGER et TH. MoMMSEN. 4to. 


I. InstiruTIONES ET DicEsTa. Editio VII. 1895. xxii, 882 pp. 
Sewed. 12s. 

II. CopEx Peles Editio VI. 1895. xxx, 513 pp. 
Sewed. 7s. 

IIJ. NoveELvag, rec. R. Schoell et Kroll. 1895. 12s. 


DAWES (Dr. E.). Attic Greek Vocabularies for Schools and 
Colleges, arranged according to subjects with the words in English 
alphabetical order. Crown 8vo. 1890. 72 pp. Cloth. ts. 6d. 


Classical Latin Vocabularies. New edition. Crown 8vo. 
1891. 90 pp. Cloth. 1s. 6d. 


— The Pronunciation of Greek, with Suggestions fora Reform 
in teaching that Language. 8vo. 1889. 80 pp. Nett 2s. 


The Pronunciation of the Greek Aspirates. Demy 8vo. 
1894. 103 pp. Nett 2s. 


FENNELL (C. A. M.). Indogermanic Sonants and Consonants. 
Demy 8vo. 1895. vill) 128 pp. Cloth. Nett 5s. 

GNKEIST (R.). Institutionum et regularum juris Romani syn- 
tagma, exhibens Gai_et Justiniani institutionum synopsin, Ulpiani 
et Pauli sententiz, et XII tabularum fragmenta. 2nd edition. 8vo. 
1880, xxvii, 399 pp. Sewed. 6s. 6d. 


HEADLAM (W.). .On Editing Aeschylus; a Criticism on Dr. 
Verrall’s editions. 8vo. 1891. 162 pp. 6s. 


HERODOTI MUSA, rec. Imm. BEKKER. Editio II. Crown 8vo. 
1845. Sewed. 39. 6d. 


rec. H. STEIN. 2 vols. 12mo0. 1884. iv, 366, 389 pp. Sewed. 3s. 6d. 


HOLDER (A.). Altceltischer Sprachschatz. A thesaurus of 
Ancient Celtic from the classical writers, monumental and numis- 
matic inscriptions, the oldest MSS., ete. Roy. 8vo. Publishing in 
parts, each nett 8s. (Parts I-IX, A-ius. January, 1898.) 
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HOMER’S ODYSSEY. Edited, with marginal references, various 
readings, notes and appendices, by the Rev. H. Hayman, D.D. 
3 vols. .8vo. Cloth. 
Vol. I. Books I—VI._1866. iii, 240, clii pp. 14s. 
Vol. II. Books VII—XII. 1873.  cxxxvi, 292, xli pp. 145. 
Vol. III. Books XIII—XXIV. 1882. cli, 596, xi Ppp. ras; 


LACOUPERIE (TERRIEN DE). The Languages of China before 
the Chinese. Researches on the Languages spoken by the pre- 
Chinese races of China proper previously to the Chinese occupa- 
tion. 8vo. 1887. 148 pp. Cloth. Nett 1os. 6d. 


The Oldest Book of the Chinese; the Yh-king and its 
Authors. $8vo. 1892. xxvii, 121 pp. Nett ros. 6d. 


The Beginnings of Writing in Central and Eastern 
Asia, or Notes on 450 Embryo-Writings and Scripts. Demy 8vo. 
1894. 208 pp. 4plates. Cloth. Nett £1 15. 


LIVII HISTORIA ROMANA, ex recensione J. N. Mapvicn, 
ediderunt J. N. Mapvie et J. L. Ussinc. 4 vols. 8vo. Sewed. 


pala ss 


Up 


1. Libri I-v. EG. dip 1886.7 4s. 

2 is vi-x. Feline lO, eet s Oe 
ES a: * XxI-XXV |; U. 1886. As. 

Ze eV KE, Ui. 1882-49-60. 
1, fr » XXXI-XXXV. 1884. 35. 

2 » XXXvi-xl. 1865. 38. 6d. 
IVa 1 Pe xli-xlv. 1864. 35. 6d. 

2. Fragmenta et Indices. 1866. 2s. 


recognovit I. BEKKER. Selectas variorum notas addidit 
M. F. E. Rascuic. Editio nova. 3 vols. 12mo. Sewed. Each 3s. 6d. 


MACKATIL J. W.). Odysseus in Pheacia. A new metrical 
version of Odyssey VI. 16mo. 1896. 27 pp. Is. 


MADVIG (J. N.). Adversaria critica ad Scriptores Greecos et 
Latinos. 3 vols. 8vo. 1871-1884. Sewed. 
I. DE ARTE CONIECTURALI. EMENDATIONES GRAC&. 
iv, 741 pp. 17s. 
II, EMENDATIONES LATINA. 682 pp. 175. 
II]. Nova EMENDATIONES GRECH ET LATINZ. 280 pp. 6s. 


' MADVIG (Jj. N.). Emendationes Livianae, iterum auctiores 
editee- 8vo..1877. iv, 780 pp. Sewed. 1os. 6d. 


= Opuscula Academica. 8vo. 1887. viii, 784 pp. £1 4s. 
MARGOLIOUTH (D.). Analecta Orientalia ad Poeticam 


Aristoteleam (Poetica Arabice et Syriace, Poetica Avicennae et 
Barhebraei). 12mo. 1887. Cloth. Nett ros. 6d. 


SUPPLEMENT to the above. Juz preparation. 


YOR (J. B.). Guide to the Choice of Classical Books. 
Bee te dicca. I2mo. 1879. xxiv, 76 pp. Cloth. Nett 2s. 6d. 


SUPPLEMENT to above, giving the literature from 1879 to 1896. 
1zmo. 1896. xxvi, 128 pp. Cloth, nett 5s. Sewed, nett 4s. 
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ORTOLAN (J.). Législation Romaine. Augmentée d’appendices 
et mise au courant de l'état actuel de l’enseignement du droit 
romain par J. E. Lasse. 12thedition. 3 vols. 8yo. 1883. Sewed. 


Zs) 48: 


PAULY’S Real Encyclopédie der classischen Alterthums- 
wissenschaft. Neue Bearbeitung, herausgegeben von G. WIs- 
sowA. Royal 8vo. Vols. I, II. 1894-96. Each nett £1 Ios. 

To be completed in 10 vols. of about 1500 pages double columns. 


PERSII, JUVENALIS, SULPICIZ SATURZA, rec. O. JAHN. 
8vo. 1893. Sewed. 39. 6d. 


PETRONII SATIRZ ET LIBER PRIAPEORUM, quartum 
edidit J. BUECHELER. Acc. Varronis et Senecz satire similesque. 
Crown 8vo. 1895. 252 pp. Sewed. 3s. 6d. 


PLATONIS OPERA OMNTA, rec. BairER, ORELLI et WINCKEL- 
MANN. ‘21 parts, 12mo. : 


1. Euthyphro, Apologia Soc- 12. Politicus et Minos. ts. 
TAS Verto. Cl Ven ES: 13. Res Publica. Ed. VIII. Sewed, 


2. Phaedo, item incertorum 
auctorum Theages et Er- 


4s. Cloth, 5s. 
— on writing paper with 


astae; sal IVo sis. very wide margins for anno- 
3. Theaetetus. Ed. II. 1s. tations. Sewed, 9s. Cloth, 
4. Sophista. Ed. II. 1s. tos. 6d ‘a 
5. Euthydemus et Protagoras. 14. Leges et Epinomis. 1s._ 

1), 15. Timaeus et Critias. Ed. II. 1s. 
6. Hippias minor. Cratylus. 16. Parmenides. Ed. II. ts. 

dali. rs: 17. Symposion. Ed.Il. 1s. 

7. Gorgias et Io. Ed. II. 18. Phaedrus. ts. 
8. Philebus. Ed. II. 1s. 19. Hippias maior, item Epistolae. 
9 Alcibiades I. Ed. 


. Meno. 
iW i 


Is. 


mis. 20. Dialogi spurii: Axiochus. De 
to. Alcibiades II., Charmides Justo. De Virtute. Demo- 
et Laches. 1s. docus. Sisyphus. Eryxius. 


11. Lysis, Menexenus, Hipp- 
archus. Is. 


21. 


Clitophon. ts. 
Scholia. 


Parts 7 and 21 are only sold in sets. 


OPERA OMNTA, cum scholiis grecis emendatius edidit G. 


STALLBAUM, In one vol. Imp. 8vo. 1873. xv, 725 pp. Boards. 16s. 


PLAUTI COMGEDIAR, recensuit et enarravit J. L. Ussine. 8vo. 


I. Amphitruo. 


Asinaria. 


442 pp. 


1875. 135. 6d. 


II. Aulularia. Bacchides. Curculio. Captivi. xvi, 586 pp. 1878. 


16s. 6d. * 


III. (1.) Casina, Cistellaria. 


204 pp. 


1878. 7s. 


III. (2.) Epidicus. Mostellaria. Menaechmi. 448 pp. 1878. 13s. 6d. 
IV. (1.) Miles gloriosus. Mercator, 356 pp. 1882. 12s. 
IV. (2.) Pseudolus. Poenulus. viii, 362 pp. 1883. 12s. 

Persae, Rudens. Stichus. Trinummus. Truculentus. 662 pp. 


1886. 18s. 


PLUTARCH. The Treatise De Cupiditate divitiarum, edited 
S) 


by W. R. Paton. 8vo. 


1896. Xviil, 16 pp. 


Sewed. Is. . 
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POETAE SCENICI GRAECT, ex recensione et cum Prolegomenis 
Gui. DinporFu. Fifth entirely new edition, printed with Luscrip- 
tion Type. Imp. 8vo. Cloth. £1 4s. 


-—— The same. Fifth Oxford stereotyped edition. Imp. 8vo. 748 pp. 
Cloth. £1 1s. 


RITTER (H.) et PRELLER (L.). Historia philosophiae graecae et 
romanae. Testimonia auctorum notisinstructa. Ed. VIII curantibus 
F. SCHULTEssS et E. WELLMANN. 8vo. 1898. 128. 


SCHRUMPF (G.A.). A First Aryan Reader, consisting of speci- 
mens of the Aryan languages, which constitute the basis of Com- 
arative Philology, viz.: Indic, Eranic, Armenian, Hellenic, Albanian, 
talic, Teutonic,, Keltic, Baltic, Slavonic. Continuous text with 
transliteration, translation, and explicit commentary. 12mo.  18go. 
212 ppy ess. 


TACITI OPERA OMNIA ad codices antiquos exacta et emendata, 
commentario critico et exegetico illustrata, edidit F. RITTER. 4 vols 
8vo. 1838-48. Boards. 16s. 

I, II. Annales—not sold separately. 
III, 1V. Historie. Germania. Agricola. 8s. 


TAUCHNITZ’ (now Hotrtze’s) Series of Greek and Latin 
Classics. Pocket edition for school use. A complete List sent 
gratis on application. 


TEUBNER’S TEXTS OF THE GREEK AND LATIN 
CLASSICS, in 12mo, for School and College use. Complete 
Lists gratis on application. 


TRENDELENBURG (F. A.). Elementa logices Aristoteleae. 
Editio IX. 8vo. 1892. 35. 


WEIDMANN’S GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS, with ex- 
planatory German Notes for College use. Crown 8vo. Sewed. 
A detailed List on application. 


WEYMOUTH (R.F.). On the rendering into English of the 
Greek Aorist and Perfect. With appendices on the New 
Testament use of ydp and oty. 8vo. 1894. 55 pp. Sewed. Is. 


WILSON (J. Coox). On the Interpretation of Plato’s Timaeus. 
Critical Studies with special reference to a recent edition (Archer 
' Hind’s). 8vo. 1889. 145 pp. Sewed. 6s. 
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History, Geography, and History of Crt. 


ADAMS (G.B.). Civilization during the Middle Ages, especially 
in relation to Modern Civilization. Demy 8vo. 1894. vill, 473 pp. 
Cloth. tos. 6d. 


EMERSON (P. H.) ‘The English Emersons. A genealogical 
account of the family. 4to. 1898. lx the Press. ; 

ENGLISH HISTORY, from Contemporary Writers. Edited 
by Prof. F. YoRK PowELL. In 16mo volumes, averaging 200 pages, 
with illustrations, neatly bound in cloth, cut flush, 1s.; or cloth un- 
cut edges, 1s. 6d., comprising extracts from the Chronicles, State 
Papers, and Memoirs of the time, chronologically arranged. With 
Introductions, Notes, accounts of authorities, Tables, Maps, Illus- 
trations, etc. 


Edward III and his Wars (1327-1360). Edited by W. J. 
ASHLEY, M.A. 


The Misrule of Henry III (1236-1251). Edited by the Rev. 
W. H. Hutton, M.A. 


Strongbow’s Conquest of Ireland. Edited by F. P. 
BARNARD, M.A. 


Simon of Montford and his Cause (1251-1265). Edited by 
the Rev. W. H. Hutton, M.A. 


The Crusade of Richard I. Edited by T. A. ARCHER. 396 pp. 
2s. and 2s. 6d. 


S. Thomas of Canterbury. By Rev. W. H. Hutron. 286 pp. 
1s. 6d. and 2s. 
England under Charles II, from the Restoration to the 
Treaty of Nimwegen. Edited by W. TayLor. 
The Wars of the Roses. Edited by Miss E. THompson. 
180 pp. 1892. 
The Jews of Angevin England. Edited by J. Jacons. xxix, 
425 pp. 1893. 4s. and 4s. 6d. 
King Alfred, Edited by F. York PowE.y. /z the Press. 
SCOTTISH HISTORY, from Contemporary Writers. 
The Daye of James IV. Edited by G. GREcory Smit, M.A. 
1891. IS. 


Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots. Edited by G. F. Rar, In 
the Press. : : 
HARRISON (Benjamin F., ex-President). The Constitution and 


Administration of the United States. Crown 8vo. 1897. 
xxiv, 360 pp. Cloth. 3s. 6d. 


JACOBS (Josepn).. An Inquiry into the Sources of the History 


of the Jewsin Spain. Demy 8vo. 1894. xlix, 263 pp. Cloth. 
Nett 4s. 


Ridge a in Se Ore ee Social, Vital, and Anthropo- 
metric. 8vo. 1891. vill, 59. Ixix, 77-88 pp. Plans and pl & 
Cloth. Nett 6s. a ae ae pera 
Contents: Consanguineous Marriages—Social Conditions of the 
Jews in London—Occupations—Professions—Vital Statistics 
—Racial Characteristics of Modern Jews—Comparative 


Distribution of Jewish Ability—Comparative Anth 
of English ae y Pp nthropometry 
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JAMES. The Sculptures in the Lady Chapel at Ely. Illustrated 
in fifty-five collotype plates. With descriptions and identifications 
by Montacur Ruopes James, and a Preface by the Lord Bishop of 


the Diocese. gto. 1895. 55 plates, 68 pp. of illustrative text. 
Cloth. Nett £1 5s. 


SEATON (R.C.). Sir Hudson Lowe and Napoleon. Crown 8vo. 
' 1898. viii, 238 pp. Cloth. 39. 6d. 

THE VOYAGES MADE BY THE SIEUR D.B. to the 
Islands Dauphine or Madagascar, and Bourbon or Mas- 
earenne, in the years 1669-72. Translated and edited by 
CapTAIN PASFIELD OLIVER (late Royal Artillery), editor of “The 
Voyage of Francois Leguat” (Hakluyt Edition), Medium 8vo. 
176 pp. Withnumerous illustrations and maps. Cloth. Nett tos. 6d. 

WINDLE (B. C. A.). Life in Early Britain. Being an account 
of the early inhabitants of this island, and the memorials which 
they have left behind them. With maps, plans, and illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 1897. viii, 244 pp. Cloth. 3. 6d. 


Science. 


BREMIKER’S Tables of the Common Logarithms of Num- 
bers and Trigonometrical Functions to Six Places of Decimals. 
With Appendix, containing a Table of Natural Functions and 
Circular Measures of Angles to each Minute of Arc to five places of 
Decimals, by ALF. Lopce, M.A. 8vo. 1888. Cloth. Nett 8s. 6d. 

The Appendix separately 2s. 

CRELLE (A. L.). Calculating Tables. Giving the products of 
every two numbers from 1 to 1,000, and their application to the 
multiplication and division of all numbers above 1,000. Revised by 
C. BREMIKER. 4to. 1897. Cloth. £1 Is. 


GREMLI?S Flora of Switzerland for Tourists and Field 
Botanists. Translated by L. W. Pairson. Crown 8vo. xxiv, 
454 pp. Limp cloth. 1889. 7s. 6d. 


-HAEDICKE (H.). Practical Tables and Rules for Steam 


Engines. 16mo. 1871. 24 pp. Boards. ts. 6d. 


HOARE (Cu.). Exchange of Foreign Money to £s Sterling. 
An easy Method of Reducing any Amount in French, Italian, 
German, and U.S. of America currency to English at any Exchange 
Rate. Square 16mo. 1887. 44 pp. Cloth. 2s. 


MARSHALI (A. Mines). Biological Lectures and Ad- 
dresses. Edited by C. F. MarsHatt, M.D. Crown 8vo. 1897. 
viii, 633 pp. Cloth. 3s. 6d. 


Lectures on the Darwinian Theory. Edited by C.F. 
Marsnatl, M.D. Demy 8vo. 1897. vili, 234 pp. With 34 illus- 
trations from original drawings and preparations. Cloth. 39. 6d. 


. An Introduction to Anatomy, Histology, and 
ptlcc Sixth edition; revised and illustrated. Edited by 
G. HERBERT FowLer, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Zoology, 
University College, London. Crown 8vo. vii, 168 pp. Numerous 
illustrations. Cloth. 4p. 
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REULEAUX (F.). The Constructor. A Handbook for Machine 
design. With portrait and over 1200 illustrations. Authorized 
translation from the fourth German edition by H. H. SuUPLEE. 4to. 
1894. 312 pp. Cloth. Nett £1 115. 6d. 


SCHROTER (L. &C.). Coloured Vade-Mecum to the Alpine 
Flora, for the use of Tourists in Switzerland. 170 coloured illus- 
trations. Text in English, French, and German. Fifth edition. 
Crown 8vo. 1896. Cloth. 6s. 


STEBLER (F. G.) and SCHROTER (C.). The best Forage 
Plants, fully described and figured, with a complete account of 
their cultivation, economic value, impurities and adulterants. Trans- 
lated by A.N. MCALPINE. 4to. 1887. vi,171 pp. With woodcuts 
in the text and 30 full-page coloured plates. Boards. Nett 12s. 6d. 


Wrisceffancous, 


GALE (FREDERICK). Echoes from Cricket Fields, or Sketches 
of Cricket and Cricketers from the earliest history of the game to 
the present time, including twenty golden rules for young cricketers. 
New and Revised edition. 12mo. 96 pp. Frontispiece. Sewed. Is. 


The Public School Cricket Matches Forty Years Ago. 
Second edition of Public School Cricket Matches, and those we 
meet there, by a Wykhamist (1853). 12mo. 1896. 71 pp. 
Facsimile of original illustrations. Is. 


GRAESSE (Dr. J. G. Tu.). Guide de PAmateur de Porcelaines 
et de Faiences (y compris grés et terres cuites). Collection 
compléte des marques de Porcelaines et de Faiences connues 
jusqu’a présent. 8th edition, by T. JAENNICKE, containing upwards 
of 5,200 pottery marks. Crown 8vo. 1894. vi, 236pp. Cloth. 9s. 6d. 


HILL (W.H.K.). W. H. Widgery, Schoolmaster. Crown 8vo. 
1894. xvi, 208 pp. Portrait. Cloth. Nett 3s. 


MANSFIELD (R. B.). School-Life at Winchester College, or 
Reminiscences of a Winchester Junior under the old Régime, 
1835-40. Third edition. Crown 8vo. 1893. viii, 248 pp. Illustrated: 
Cloth. 6s. 

Or, without the illustrations. Sewed. 2s. 6d. 

NYREN (J.). The Young Cricketer’s Guide. Reprinted from 
the original edition of 1837, with Introduction by CH. WHIBLEY. 
16mo. 1893. xxxiii, 240 pp. Cloth. 2s. 6d. 
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Abercromby, Finn, 6 Bund, Welsh Church, 21. 
Adams, Civilization, 30 
Adams, Gospels, 19 Campbell, Fians, 9 
Addis, Hexateuch, 19 Catullus, Attis, 2 
Addy, Tales, 1 Caxton, Troye, 3 
Adler, Hebrew Grammar, 19 Cervantes, Rey, 10 
' Adlington’s Apuleius, 15 Chapman, Emerson, 10 
ZEsop, 2 Chatelain, Angola, 1 
Allen, Catullus, 2 .| Clark, Maori Tales, 17 
Allen, Notes, 25 Classical Review, 25 
American Folk-Lore, 1 Clouston, Flowers, 3 
“ia Amram, Divorce, 19 - Cobet, Var. lectt., 26 
g Anselm, various, 19 Comparetti, Sindibad, 4 
aan Archeological Review, 2 Coran, Fliiegel, 21 
» Archer, Richard I, 11, 30 Cormac, Glossary, 3 
j Archiv fur Celt. Lex., 2 Corpus juris, 26 
; Aristotle, 25 Cotterell, Poems, 10 
4 Arndt, Tales, 16 Council of Trent, 21 
g Asbjérnsen, Fairy Tales, 16 County Folk-lore, 4 
3 Astley, Edward III, 30 Cowper, Apocryphal, 21 
Ee} Athanasius, Robertson, 19 Cox, Introduction, 3 
ze Aubrey, Remaines, 4 Cox, Cinderella, 4 
4 Augustine, various, 19 Crelle, Tables, 31 
; Crum, Coptic MSS., 21 
# Babylonian Record, 19 Curtin, Legends, 3 
a Barclay, Stonehenge, 2 Cynewulf, Christ, 14 
a Barlaam and Josaphat, 3 
a Barnard, Strongbow, 30 Danett, Comines, 15 
4 Barnstein, Targum, 19 Dante, Land and Water, 10 
a Bergen, Superstitions, 1 Daphnis and Chloe, Jacobs, 14 
; Bible, various, 20 Davis, various, 21 
4 Bidpai, 2 Dawes, 26 
¥ Billson, Leicester, 4 Defoe, Gentleman, 10 
4 Black, Folk Medicine, 4 Denham Tracts, 4 
; Bloch, Graetz, 21 Dennett, Fiote, 4 
a Boethius, 25 Didache, Hoole, 21 
B: Boethius’ Consolation, 15 Dixon, G. Meredith, 11 
a Bourdillon, Tote l’estoire, 10 Dutt, Borrow, 11 
5S Bower, Ceri, 4 
4 Boyesen, Essays, 10 Eadmer, Anselm, 21 
: Bremiker, Logarithms, 31 Earle, various, 3 
a Brooks, Greek Lyrics, 25 Edwards, Bahama, 1 
4 Brown, various, 10 Ellis, Reynard, 17 
: Brownell, various, 10 Emerson, various, 11 
a Bruder, Concordance, 21 Emerson, Welsh F. T., 4 
Brugmann, Grammar, 25 English History from Contempo- 
Budge, Texts, 21 rary Writers, 30 
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Farnell, Troubadours, 4 
Fennell, Sonants, 26 
Fenton, Bandello, 15 
Ffoulkes, Noel, 17 
Findlater, Sonnets, 11 
Fiske, Scriptures, 21 
Florio’s Montaigne, 15 
Folk Lore Society, 4, 5 
Forman, Wagner, 16 
Fortier, Louisiana, 1 
Fripp, Genesis, 21 


Gale, Cricket, 32 

Garnett and Stuart-Glennie, 5 
Gaster, Moses, 21 
Gesenius, Thesaurus, 22 
Glyn, Idyll, 11 

Gneist, Syntagma, 26 
Gollancz, Ambales, 8 
Gollancz, Gismond, 15 
Gollancz, Pre-Tudor Texts, 14 
Gomme, Games, 5 

Gomme, Singing Games, 17 
Goethe, various, 11 
Graesse, Porcelain, 32 
Graetz, Jews, 22 

Graham, Poems, 11 

Grant, Art, 11 

Greenburg, Haggadah, 22 
Gregor, Kilns, 5 

Gregor, N. E. Scotland, 4 
Gremli, Flora, 31 

Grimm Library, 5, 6 
Grinnell, various, 6 
Gummere, Origins, 6 
Gurdon, Suffolk, 4 


Haedicke, Steam Engines, 31 
Hafiz, McCarthy, 11° 
Handbook of Folk-lore, 4 
Harper, various, 22 
Hartland, Gloucester, 4 
Hartland, Perseus, 5 
Headlam, A‘schylus, 26 
Henderson, Folk-lore, 4 
Henderson, Scotch Literature, 12 
Henley, Poems, 12 * 
Hoe Kelas State, 12 

ul, Widgery, 32 
Hoare, Exchange, 31 
Holder, Celtic Thesaurus, 26 
Holland, Suetonius, 15 
Homer, 27 
Hoole, Didache, 18 
Hoskier, Codex, 22 
Howell, Letters, 12 
Hull, Cuchullin, 6 


Hurll, Madonna, 12 
Hutton, S. Thomas, etc., 30 
Hyde, Beside the Fire, 6 


Imperial Souvenir, 12 
Irish Texts Society, 6 


acobs, Aesop, 2 

acobs, Angevin Jews, 30 

acobs, Barlaam, 4 

acobs, Biblical Studies, 22 

acobs, Bidpai, 2 

acobs, Fairy Tales, Wonder Voy- 
ages, 17 

acobs, Essays, 12 

acobs, Jewish Statistics, Jews in . 
Spain, 30 

ames, Ely, 31 

ami, Rogers, 12 

evons, Plutarch, 3 

ones and Kropf, Magyar Tales, 4 

oseph, Ideal, 22 

osephus, Oberthiir, 22 


Kempis, Imitatio, 23 
Kirk, Commonwealth, 3 
Kovalevsky, Customs, 6 


Lacouperie, various, 27 
Lang, Aucassin, 10 

Lang, Cupid and Psyche, 2 
Lang, Herodotus’ Euterpe, 2 
Lang, Kirk, 3 

Lang, Miracles, 13 

Law, Jesuits, 23 

Leighton, Legends, 17 
Leighton (Mrs.), 7 

Leland, Legends, 6 
Leopold, Lexicon, 23 


Livy, 27 
Luther, Lieder, 23 


Mabbe’s Celestina, 15 
Macalister, Irish Epigraphy, 
Macdonald, Baba Loe 18 ot 
MacDougall, Tales, 9 
Macgregor, Gaelic Poems, 13 
MacInnes, Tales, 8 

Mackail, Odysseus, 27 
Madvig, various, 27 

Magnus, Portraits, 13 

Malan, Documents, 23 
Malory, Sommer, 13 
Mansfield, Winchester, 32 
Margoliouth, 23, 27 

Marshall, various, 31 
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Matthew, Eaglehawk, 7 
Matthews, Navahoes, 2 
Mayor, Guide, 27 
Medizval Legends, 7 
Meinhold, Amber Witch, 13 
Merlin, Sommer, 7 
Meyer, Irish Odyssey, 7 
Meyer, MacConglinne, 7 
Meyer and Nutt, Bran, 6 
Mitchell, Romance, 13 
Myer, Scarabs, 7 
Missale Rom., 23 
Moore, Dante, 13 
Moore, Man, 7 


Narcissus, Lee, 15 
Newdegate, Gossip, 13 
Nicholson, Golspie, 8 
Nizami, Atkinson, 13 
North’s Plutarch, 15 
Northern Library, 7, 8 
Nutt, Bran, 6 

Nutt, Grail, 8 

Nyren, Cricket, 32 


Ober, Cacique’s Treasure, 18 
Oliver, Madagascar, 31 
Omar Khayyam, McCarthy, 13 
O'Neill, Night of the Gods, 8 
Ortolan, 28 


' Osborn, Advice, 13 


Painter, Palace, 14 

Palmer, Biblical Studies, 23 
Parker, Australian Tales, 18 
Parry, various, 18 
Paton, Anthology, 25 


_ Patres Apostolici, 23 


Pauly, Encyclopadie, 28 
Pearl, 14 

Persius, 28 

Petronius, 28 

Pico della Mirandola, 14 
Plato, 28 

Plautus, 28 

Plutarch, Paton, 28 
Plutarch, Rom. Quest., 3 
Poetae Scenici, 29 
Poliphili Hypnerotomachia, 15 
Portuguese Nun, 13 
Powell, Thrond of Gate, 7 
Prestage, 13, 14 


Quental, Sonnets, 14 


Radford, various, 18 
Rawnsley, Idyls, 14 


Records of English Catholics, 23 
Reuleaux, Constructor, 32 

Rhys, Welsh Ballads, 14 

Ritter and Preller, 29 

Robertson, Liturgies, 22. 
Rotherham, Quest, 14 

Rouse, Giant Crab, 18 


Saxo Grammaticus, 8 

St. Clair, Creation Records, 24 
Sayle, Musa, 14 

Schmoller, Concordance, 24 
Schréter, Flora, 32 
Schrumpf, Aryan Reader, 29 
Seaton, Hudson Lowe, 31 
Sephton, Olaf, 7 
Shakespeare, Tyler, 14 
Shanfara, Hughes, 14 
Shelton, Don Quixote, 15 
Shepherd, Wagner, 8 

Smith, James IV, 30 

Smith, Nursery Songs, 18 
Spinoza, 24 

Squire, World Wonderful, 18 
Stebler, Forage Plants, 32 
Steele, Alexander, 18 

Stokes (Whitley), various, 8 


Tacitus, 29 

Tattam, Coptic, 24 
Taylor, Charles II, 30 
Testament, various, 24 
Thomas Aquinas, 24 
Thompson, Wars of Roses, 30 
Tischendorf, Synopsis, 24 
Trendelenburg, 29 

Tudor Library, 14, 15 
Tudor Translations, 15 
Tyson, Pygmies, 3 


Underdowne’s Heliodorus, 15 
Van Dyke, Rivers, 16 


Wagner, various, 16 

Waits and Strays, 9 

Wall, Poems, 16 : 
Wardrop, Georgian Tales, 5 
Watts, Pilgrim, 24 

Watters, Stories, 16 : 
Way and Spencer, Roland, 16 
Weston, various, 16 
Weston, Wagner, 9 
Weymouth, Aorist, 29 
Widgery, Life of, 32 

Wilde, Tales, 18 

Wilke, Clavis, 24 


Wilson, Timaeus, 29 : 
‘ Windle, Britain, 31 _ - 
 Weoke Brew Parzival, 9 
Woods, 
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